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THE  McBRIER  COAT  OF  ARMS 


In  Burke’s  “General  Armory”  the  McBrier  Coat  of  Arms 
is  described  as  follows: — 

“Ar.  a  fess  gu.  betw.  three  stars  in  chief 
and  a  lion  ramp,  in  base,  of  the  last. 

Crest — A  lion  ramp.  gu. 

Motto — In  defiance.” 

McBRIER 


Explanation: 

The  “fess”  is  the  centre  third  of  a  (Ar.)  white 
or  silver  shield;  and  this  third  is  a  (gu. — gules) 
red  band  across  the  shield.  “Three  stars  in  chief” 
refers  to  the  upper  third  of  the  shield;  and  in  the 
base  of  the  shield  is  a  red  lion  (ramp.)  rampant. 
The  crest  is  also  a  (gu.)  red  lion  rampant. 
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FOREWORD 

The  compilation  of  this  genealogy  has  been  an  interesting  and  rewarding 
experience.  At  the  beginning  it  seemed  a  comparatively  easy  task;  but  before 
proceeding  far  I  discovered  that  my  knowledge  of  the  historical  facts  relating 
to  my  family  was  meager  and  exceedingly  hazy.  I  was  well  acquainted  with 
most  of  my  relatives — had  known  them  all  my  life;  but,  in  writing  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  a  particular  person,  dependable  factual  material  was  essential. 
Impressions,  general  ideas,  or  hearsay  did  not  afford  a  basis  for  a  reliable  record. 
Even  dates  were  uncertain  and  records  were  conflicting.  Dates  of  births,  of 
deaths,  and  of  marriages  were  frequently  recorded  differently  in  various  places, 
and  which  of  these  to  accept  as  authentic  was  often  a  problem.  Several  avenues 
of  approach  were  necessary  in  order  to  verify  a  given  date  or  incident. 

It  is  a  source  of  disappointment  to  one  seeking  information  from  the  town 
and  county  records  in  the  rural  districts  of  many  of  our  older  states,  to  find 
that  there  are  few  dependable  records  of  vital  statistics  prior  to  1880.  Unlike 
the  newer  states,  where  state  organizations  were  set  up  soon  after  statehood 
was  granted,  such  important  data  was  supposed  to  be  kept  by  a  local  town 
clerk  or  other  official,  but  no  uniform  system  was  followed.  Entries  depended 
upon  the  ability  and  interest  of  the  local  political  officeholder  at  the  time;  and 
many  such  records  are  glaring  examples  of  incompetency;  moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  recording  of  such  data  was  begun  only  in  recent  years. 

In  the  English  Commonwealth,  church  records  are  universally  reliable.  In 
America,  unfortunately,  these,  as  a  rule,  have  been  kept  in  a  slipshod  manner. 
I  endeavored  to  ascertain  when  members  of  my  own  family  were  baptized  or 
admitted  to  church  membership,  but  such  information  could  not  be  found.  Old 
church  books  had  been  destroyed — no  importance  had  been  attached  to  them. 
Records  of  deeds,  on  the  contrary,  were  usually  found  to  be  accurately  kept  and 
dependable. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  compile  the  genealogy,  then  to  write  the  story 
of  the  family.  As  the  genealogy  developed,  however,  it  seemed  better  to  expand 
the  historical  sketches  of  members  of  the  family  who  were  associated  in  busi¬ 
ness,  including  them  as  a  part  of  the  genealogy.  The  most  interesting  family 
story  is  the  beginning  and  development  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  business.  This 
naturally  called  for  extended  sketches  of  the  business  activities  of  Messrs. 
Frank  W.  Woolworth,  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth  and  Seymour  H.  Knox.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  write  a  life  history  of  any  person;  only  the  more 
important  factors  and  events  relating  to  the  founding  and  early  development 
of  the  business  have  been  recorded.  These  will  be  found  in  Part  II. 

Only  four  members  of  my  generation  of  the  family  are  alive  at  this  date. 
They,  together  with  members  of  the  younger  generations,  have  been  very  help- 
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fill  in  recalling  and  amplifying  items  of  family  history,  and  in  verifying  the 
historical  items. 

Especial  thanks  are  due  my  cousins,  Mrs.  Carrie  Knox  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner  Woolworth,  who  have  furnished  considerable  material.  Other 
members  of  the  family  and  friends  have  been  helpful  in  answering  inquiries, 
and  have  contributed  much  factual  and  historical  material.  In  the  foreword 
to  Part  II,  which  describes  the  part  played  by  the  grandchildren  of  Henry  and 
Kezia  Sloan  McBrier  in  the  development  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  business, 
acknowledgment  has  been  made  of  the  assistance  received  from  those  who  had 
a  part  in  building  the  five  and  ten  cent  business  in  the  early  years. 

Rev.  Roger  F.  Williams,  historian  of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  has  furnished  copies  of  obituaries  and  newspaper 
articles,  and  has  undertaken  considerable  investigation  of  the  early  history  of 
the  family.  His  contribution  has  been  of  great  assistance. 

Mr.  John  K.  Winkler,  author  of  “Five  and  Ten,”  has  very  kindly  granted 
me  permission  to  reproduce  some  of  the  pictures  contained  in  his  interesting 
book  on  “The  Fabulous  Life  of  Frank  W.  Woolworth”;  and  his  publishers, 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company,  have  cooperated  by  providing  a  number  of 
electrotypes  from  Mr.  Winkler’s  book.  For  this  assistance  I  desire  to  express 
my  sincere  thanks. 

Miss  Edith  G.  Dreyer  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  reviewing  and 
correcting  the  manuscript.  Her  painstaking  work  is  greatly  appreciated. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  efficient  help  and  cooperation  of  my 
secretary,  Mrs.  Cyril  DeWitt  Anderson,  who  has  taken  a  genuine  personal 
interest  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  and  without  whose  faithful  assistance  this 
work  would  never  have  been  accomplished. 


Edwin  Merton  McBrier 
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The  Name — McBRIER 


The  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways  in  Scotland,  where  the  family  origi¬ 
nated,  and  also  in  America,  to  which  many  members  of  the  clan  migrated. 

The  following  quotations,  by  permission,  are  from  the  “McBrayer  Gene¬ 
alogy,”  published  by  the  authors,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Whitaker  and  Dr.  L.  B. 
McBrayer.  This  genealogy  was  published  in  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  in  1926. 
The  writer  corresponded  with  Dr.  McBrayer,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  in  1931,  when  passing  through  Southern  Pines.  The  founder  in  America 
of  the  branch  of  the  family  recorded  in  the  “McBrayer  Genealogy”  was  William 
McBrayer  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  “probably  in  Dumfrieshire  or  Galloway, 
in  1702,  and  died  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1795.”  The  descendants 
of  William  McBrayer,  immigrant,  gradually  moved  south  from  Pennsylvania 
into  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  other  southern  states. 


“The  name  of  MacBriare  or  MacBriar  is  one  of  some  antiquity  in 
Dumfrieshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  on  the  southeast  border  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  MacBriars  of  Netherwood  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  old  local 
histories  and  described  in  books  of  heraldry  as  ‘an  ancient  family  in 
Dumfrieshire  who  were  supposed  originally  to  have  emigrated  to  the  south 
of  Scotland  from  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  a  highland  origin  which  the  name 
itself  indicates.’  In  ancient  documents  the  name  is  spelled  MacBriare, 
MacBriar,  Macbryre,  Mackbrie,  Mackbray,  etc. 

“The  Netherwood  family  settled  and  possessed  considerable  landed 
property  in  Dumfrieshire  prior  to  the  year  1400,  which  appears  by  family 
deeds  and  papers  as  well  as  the  earlier  records  of  that  county;  and  besides 
their  original  estate  on  the  river  Neth  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  different  branches  of  the  family  were  land  owners  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  and  in  Galloway,  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright.  They  appear  to  have  intermarried  with  the  Maxwells,  Johnstons, 
and  other  families  of  distinction  in  the  district,  and  to  have  long  had  great 
influence  in  the  burgh  of  Dumfries  of  which  the  head  of  the  family  was 
provost  from  time  to  time. 

“The  estate  of  Netherwood  (County  Dumfries)  descended  in  regular 
succession  in  the  MacBriare  family  for  many  generations  down  to  the  year 
1740,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Archibald  MacBriare,  the  last 
proprietor  of  the  name,  who  was  compelled  to  alienate  the  entire  of  the 
landed  property  which  had  been  so  long  in  his  family.  The  present  Mac¬ 
Briare  family  of  Tweedhill  and  Broadmeadows  (County  Berwick)  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  has  represented  the  MacBriares  of  Nether¬ 
wood. 


“The  following  incidents  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  family,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  public  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
are  alluded  to  by  several  writers: 

“John  MacBriare  or  MacBray,  on  account  of  publicly  expressing  senti¬ 
ments  favorable  to  the  Reformation  then  in  progress,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  England  about  1538.  At  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  he  retired  from 
that  country  to  Frankforth,  where  he  preached  to  the  English  congregation. 


XX 
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He  is  called  an  eminent  exile  in  strypes  (see  Annals  I,  130).  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England  and  on  the  13  November, 
1568,  was  inducted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas  in  New  Castle,  and  was 
buried  there  November  16,  1584. 

“Ball  mentions  several  of  MacBriare’s  works,  and  says,  die  wrote  ele¬ 
gantly  in  Latin.’  (See  Ball,  Spottiswood,  etc.;  also  Notes  McGrie’s  “Life 
of  Knox.”) 

Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  Volume  II,  page  837. 

Burke’s  Commoner,  Volume  IV,  page  598. 

“Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  'Old  Mortality,’  uses  as  one  of  his  heroes 
Ephraim  Macbriar.  The  scenes  were  enacted  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

“On  page  VI  of  the  introduction  of  this  book,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  the  writer  says,  ‘Undoubtedly  Scott’s  sympathies  leaned 
strongly  to  the  Tory  side  *  *  *  On  the  other  hand  he  has  shown  in  his 
portrayal  of  such  characters  as  Macbriar  and  Morton  that  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  merits  of  those  who  had  risen  in  arms  against  the  intolerant 
measures  of  Charles  II.’ 

“On  page  112,  *  *  kneel  down,  make  ready,  present  fire,  just  as 

they  did  with  auld  deaf  John  Macbriar,  that  never  understood  a  single 
question  they  put  to  him  and  sae  lost  his  life  for  lack  of  hearing.’ 

“Ephraim  Macbriar  was  a  mere  youth,  being  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  could  present  his  cause  fluently  and  convincingly.  He  believed  with 
all  his  soul  and  mind  and  heart  in  religious  liberty,  and  he  was  always 
faithful  to  a  friend  or  a  trust. 

“Pages  207-210,  after  quoting  three  pages  from  his  sermon,  Scott  says: 
‘The  eloquent  preacher  was  rewarded,  etc.,  etc.’ 

“Pages  230-231,  Scott  says,  ‘*  *  *  Macbriar,  clergyman,  pleads  elo¬ 
quently  for  religious  liberty.’ 

“Pages  377-383,  Records  the  trial,  with  persecution  and  torture  of 
Ephraim  Macbriar,  the  charge  being  that  he  was  an  effective  crusader  for 
religious  liberty  and  refused  to  give  information  that  would  incriminate  a 
friend.  He  was  pronounced  guilty,  which  he  admitted,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  was  executed  the  next  day.” 

In  Scotland  the  name  has  been  variously  spelled  McBrier,  McBryer,  Mac- 
brair,  MacBryre,  Mackbrie,  McBrayer,  McBraire,  McBrair.  After  the  family 
moved  to  Ireland,  the  name  was  written  McBrer,  McBriar,  McBrier,  and  prob¬ 
ably  otherwise. 

Unfortunately,  some  members  of  the  later  generations  in  America  dropped 
the  distinguishing  “Me”  and  used  “Brier”  as  the  surname.  There  are  now  quite 
a  number  of  “Briers”  in  central  and  western  United  States. 

While  there  were  doubtless  many  McBrier  emigrants  from  Scotland  and 
North  Ireland  who  settled  in  America,  only  four  emigrant  families  from  North 
Ireland  have  been  definitely  located  by  the  writer.  All  of  these,  after  arrival 
here,  spelled  their  names  “McBrier”  so  far  as  known,  except  two  uncles  of  the 
writer  as  will  later  appear. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Records  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  disclosed  that  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  writer’s  branch  of  the 
family,  Henry  McBrier,  is  recorded  in  the  Killinchy  Registers  as  “Henry 
McBriar.”  The  same  spelling  is  used  in  the  church  baptismal  records  of  their 
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two  eldest  children,  Esther  Boyd  and  John  Henry.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  spelled  his  name  “McBriar,”  as  frequently  the  spelling  on  the 
church  records  differed  from  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  family. 

“McBrier”  is  the  spelling  that  he  used  in  America;  and,  in  the  family  record 
in  his  Bible,  he  entered,  in  his  own  hand,  the  name  as  “McBrier”  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  He  expected  that  his  descendants  would  use  this  form  of 
spelling;  however,  two  of  his  four  sons,  Henry  Wesley  and  William,  used  an 
older  form,  “McBryer,”  which  they  probably  acquired  from  old  school  books 
that  were  brought  from  Ireland. 

In  order  that  this  genealogy  may  conform  to  the  records  of  deeds,  vital 
statistics,  etc.,  both  spellings  are  used  in  this  volume,  the  spellings  corresponding 
to  those  used  by  the  four  sons  and  their  respective  families. 
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WHO  WERE  THE  SCOTCH-IRISH? 

“Scotch-Irish  in  the  U.  S. 

Are  of  Scottish  Descent 


“But  They  Came  From  Ireland,  Having  Moved 

There  First 


“The  Scotch-Irish  are  chiefly  of  Scottish  descent,  though  they  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Ireland. 

“In  1611  King  James  I  began  colonizing  Ulster,  a  barren  and  neglected  part 
of  Ireland,  with  people  from  Scotland  and  the  northern  part  of  England.  They 
began  migrating  to  America  about  1730  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  colonies  was  Scotch-Irish.” 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  Sunday,  August  27,  1939.) 


“When  James  I,  in  1607,  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  native  Irish  in  six 
counties  of  Ulster,  he  planted  them  with  Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians. 
These  outsiders  came  to  be  known  as  Scotch-Irish,  because  they  were  chiefly  of 
Scotch  blood  and  had  settled  in  Ireland.  The  native  Irish,  to  whom  they  were 
alien  both  by  blood  and  by  religion,  detested  them  as  usurpers,  and  fought 
them  many  a  bloody  battle. 

“In  time,  as  their  leases  in  Ulster  began  to  expire,  the  Scotch-Irish  them¬ 
selves  came  into  conflict  with  the  Crown,  by  whom  they  were  persecuted  and 
evicted.  Then  the  Ulstermen  began  immigrating  in  large  numbers  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  As  Froude  says,  Tn  the  two  years  that  followed  the  Antrim  evictions, 
thirty  thousand  Protestants  left  Ulster  for  a  land  where  there  was  no  legal 
robbery,  and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed  could  reap  the  harvest.’  ” 

(From  “Our  Southern  Highlanders,”  by  Horace  Kephart, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1922.) 


“Sir  James  (Gibson)  married  the  heiress  of  Renfrew,  Scotland,  whose  family 
name  was  Knox.  This  couple  became  ancestors  to  a  large  family  in  Dumbarton¬ 
shire,  Glasgow,  Rutherglen,  and  Lanark.  The  oldest  son,  Sir  Maurice,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  estates  of  his  uncle,  Sir  William  the  Bishop.  (Scottish  exchequer 
Records,  and  Charter  of  University  of  Glasgow  of  Bishop  James  Beauton,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Maitland  Club  of  Scotland.)  The  Rutherglen  Gibsons  married  Ham- 
iltons  and  in  1607  part  of  them  were  sent  to  Armagh,  Ireland,  by  James  YI 
where  they  received  land  grants. 

“This  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  'Irish  Settlement’  when  James  VI  of 
Scotland  (James  I  of  England),  transferred  many  families  from  the  Scottish 
Lowland  Counties  of  Dumbarton,  Dumfries  and  Renfrew,  across  the  Channel, 
to  take  the  lands  of  those  Earls  of  Ireland  whose  Rebellion  he  had  just  ended. 
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Their  descendants  became  the  ‘Scotch-Irish’  of  history.  A  Princeton  professor 
tells  us  this  term  was  first  used  in  the  Scottish  Universities  to  designate  the 
students  resorting  to  them  from  Ulster.  They  were  called  ‘Scoto-Hybernusd 
Rev.  Francis  McKemie,  the  noted  divine,  was  enrolled  in  Glasgow  University 
as  ‘Franciscus  McKemius,  Scoto-Hybernusd 

“In  the  decisive  Revolution  of  1668,  culminating  in  the  ‘Siege  of  London¬ 
derry’  and  the  ‘Battle  of  the  Boyne/  it  was  these  ‘Scotch-Irish’  who  saved  the 
Protestant  cause  and  thereby  saved  the  liberties  of  the  whole  English-speaking 
race.  Many  of  their  descendants  came  from  Ulster  to  America,  again  seeking 
freedom.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  hardy  pioneers  spread  over  the 
valleys  and  along  the  rivers  of  this  New  World.  History  records  not  only  their 
personal  piety  but  also  their  rigid  enforcement  of  law  and  order.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  in  the  Revolutionary  forces  there  were  Gibsons  from 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies.” 

December  15,  1936.  J.  Stewart  Gibson 

(From  “Gibson  Ancestry,”  by  J.  Stewart  Gibson,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  “Gibson  Genealogy.”) 
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THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  OF  NORTHERN 

NEW  YORK 

The  present  counties  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson,  bordering  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  were  settled  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries. 
There  had  been  many  earlier  settlements  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George,  and  north¬ 
ward  from  New  York  City,  following  the  course  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
Rivers.  The  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  above  Montreal,  constituted  a  barrier 
to  the  early  settlement  of  the  shores  of  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River  and  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

These  sections  of  northern  New  York  were,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  inaccessible  by  road  from  the  port  of  New  York  and  the 
older  settlements  along  the  Hudson  River  and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The 
first  move  toward  making  a  public  road  through  the  virgin  forest  was  in  1791 
when  Arthur  Noble  and  Baron  Steuben  petitioned  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  York  for  a  road  “from  Little  Falls  on  the  Mohawk  River  to  the  falls 
on  the  Black  River  which  runs  into  Lake  Ontario.”  It  is  recorded  that  the 
road  was  not  built.* 

The  early  immigrants  to  America  followed  the  natural  water  courses;  and 
they  settled  there  and  took  up  farms  near  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
Later  arrivals  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  forests.  Thus  the  virgin  country 
was  gradually  settled.  Apparently,  as  settlers  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk  pushed  farther  north,  and  others  entering  northern  New  York 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  River  settled  the  country  toward  the  south,  roads  were 
gradually  extended  until  they  met.  These  roads  were  originally  mere  trails, 
or  “log-roads”  through  the  forests.  An  idea  of  how  crude  they  were  can  be 
obtained  from  the  following  quotations  from  the  history  of  this  period.f 

“During  the  first  summer,  Mr.  Pettibone  had  occasion  to  resort  to  the 
mill  at  Columbia,  through  a  densely  wooded  country,  without  roads  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  the  trip  was  performed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 

hardship.  Dr. - ,  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Abel  Kelsey,  started 

with  an  ox  team  and  wagon,  expecting  to  spend  the  night  in  a  shanty 
which  they  supposed  had  been  built,  and  was  occupied  by  a  settler  who 
had  commenced  a  small  clearing  on  the  West  side  of  Racquette  river,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  present  city  of  Potsdam.  They  accordingly 
neglected  to  take  with  them  any  apparatus  for  kindling  a  fire. 

“At  the  close  of  a  day  of  toil  and  labor,  they  found  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  succeeded  in  fording  it,  laying  the  grainbags  on 

*  See  “Gazetteer  of  Jefferson  Co.,”  compiled  and  published  by  Hamilton  Child,  The 
Syracuse  Journal  Co.,  July,  1890. 

t  See  “History  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties,  New  York,”  by  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  Little  &  Co.,  53  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Page  474. 
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poles  across  the  top  of  the  wagon,  to  keep  them  dry;  but,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  the  cheerful  log  hut  and  comfortable  fire  which  they  antici¬ 
pated  as  awaiting  them,  was  not  there,  and  to  add  to  their  misery  a  cold, 
drenching  rain  set  in,  and  continued  through  the  night.  They  had  already 
been  half  drowned  in  crossing  the  river,  and  were  compelled  to  crawl  under 
the  best  shelter  they  could  find,  and  spend  the  night  in  as  wretched  con¬ 
dition  as  possible.  On  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Pettibone  found  himself 
shaking  with  ague,  contracted  in  consequence  of  exposure,  and  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  able  to  get  through  to  his  destination. 

“The  journey  to  Foot’s  mill,  in  Canton,  usually  consumed  five  days, 
in  going  and  returning,  ten  bushels  being  the  amount  that  could  be  taken 
on  a  trip,  which  was  performed  with  an  ox  team.  Two  or  three  men  accom¬ 
panied  to  guard  against  accidents,  and  clear  away  the  underbrush  for  the 
cattle.  On  arriving  at  streams,  the  grain  was  taken  over  on  their  shoulders, 
or  laid  across  the  oxen,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  rivers  were  forded,  except  Racquette  river,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
float,  just  below  the  falls,  at  Potsdam  Village.  This  was  the  only  way  of 
crossing  at  that  place,  till  the  erection  of  a  bridge  in  1809.  The  ox  teams 
were  driven  into  the  water,  sometimes  much  against  their  will,  and  forced 
to  swim  the  river,  the  drivers  with  whips  and  loud  shouts  preventing  their 
return  to  the  banks.  At  night,  if  the  pioneers  found  shelter  and  supper  in 
the  hut  of  some  settler,  it  was  well;  and  if  not,  it  was  as  well;  for  they 
usually  succeeded  in  striking  a  spark  from  steel,  and  setting  fire  to  some 
dry  standing  or  fallen  tree,  by  the  side  of  which  they  would  spend  the  night, 
having  care  that  the  fire  should  not  mount  into  the  tree  top,  and  detach 
the  larger  branches,  or  burrow  among  the  roots,  and  overturn  the  flaming 
column  upon  them.” 

“The  first  grist  mill  in  Stockholm,  was  erected  at  the  present  village  of 
Bicknelville,  and  during  the  first  one  or  two  years,  the  citizens  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  Sheik’s  mill,  in  Canada,  or  Canton,  or  to  Robert’s  mill, 
now  Columbia  village.  In  1804  a  mill  was  gotten  into  operation  in  Hop- 
kinton.” 

This  region  in  northern  New  York  was  fairly  well  settled  before  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  constructed.  The  railroad  from  Rome  to  Watertown  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  1851.  The  record  is  as  follows: — 

Watertown  &  Rome  Rail  Road  incorporated  Apr.  17,  1832. 

Work  begun  Nov.  1848,  sixteen  years  after  incorporation. 

Road  opened  from  Rome  to  Camden,  fall  of  1849. 

Opened  to  Pierrepont  Manor,  May  28,  1851. 

Opened  to  Watertown,  Sept.  24,  1851. 

Later  the  road  was  extended  to  De  Kalb  Junction;  thence  to  Ogdensburg, 
and  to  Canton,  Potsdam,  etc. 

The  Utica  and  Black  River  Railroad  was  begun,  and  thirty- five  miles  to 
Boonville  was  completed  in  1855.  It  took  thirteen  years  to  extend  the  road  an 
additional  twenty-four  miles  to  Lowville;  and  to  Carthage,  sixteen  miles  beyond, 
required  four  years  more.  That  same  year  the  spur  to  Watertown  was  built. 
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Subsequently  the  main  line  was  extended  from  Carthage  to  Philadelphia  and 
on  to  Ogdensburg.*  These  railroads  were  later  acquired  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

We  can  thus  see  that  while  the  railroads  later  opened  up  the  northern 
country  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  were  of  no  assistance  in  the  pioneer 
days,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  when  these  northern  areas  were  being  settled. 

An  illustration  of  the  growth  of  population  is  graphically  shown  on  the 
map,  page  xxviii.  In  1800  there  was  only  a  population  of  six  persons  or  over  per 
square  mile  in  the  small  area  in  eastern  New  York.  Settlement  had  scarcely 
begun  along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

*  See  details  in  “Gazetteer  of  Jefferson  Co.,”  The  Syracuse  Journal  Co.,  July,  1890. 
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HOW  THE  CIVILIAN  CONQUEST  PROGRESSED  IN  FIFTY  YEARS 

In  1800  the  frontier  line,  where  inhabitants  numbered  six  or  more  to 
the  square  mile,  ran  as  indicated  by  the  black  line  in  the  upper  map. 
Fifty  years  later  it  ran  through  the  Middle  West,  as  indicated  by  the 
black  line  in  the  lower  map.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
frontier  line  had  entirely  disappeared. 

(See  “History  of  The  American  Frontier,”  1924,  by  Frederick  Logan 
Paxson.) 
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Genealogy 

of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


and  their  descendants 


HENRY  McBRIER 


1801-1889 


Founder  in  America 
recorded  in 


of  the  McBrier  families 
this  genealogjT. 
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Genealogy  of  that  branch  of  the 
McBRIER  FAMILY 
founded  in  America  by 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  of  America 
from  County  Down,  Ireland, 
in  1827 


FIRST  GENERATION 


HENRY  McBRIER 

Married  Jan.  17,  1824 
at  Killinchy,  Co.  Down, 
Ireland,  to 

KEZIA  SLOAN 

(1st  wife) 

Married  Mch.  27,  1878 
to 

ANN  GOWDY  LESUER 

(2d  wife) 


Born  Birthplace 

Mch.  21,  1801  County  Down, 
Ireland 


Sept.  15,  1801 


Died  Place  of  Death 

July  1,  1889  DeKalb  Junction, 
N.  Y. 


Jan.  11,  1877  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 


- ,  1818  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.  Aug.  7,  1893  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Children: — Second  Generation 
by  first  marriage 


Esther  Boyd 
(m.  Woolworth) 

Dec. 

22,  1824 

Killinchy, 

County  Down, 
Ireland. 

Mch.  8,  1885 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

John  Henry 

Nov. 

15,  1826 

u  u 

Mch.  13,  1893 

Junction  City,  Kans. 

Mary  E. 

Sept.  25,  1828 

Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  10,  1900 

Pillar  Point,  JN.  Y. 

(m.  White) 

Fanny 

Apr. 

15,  1830 

u  u 

Feb.  15,  1878 

Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

(m.  Woolworth) 

Henry  Wesley 

Dec. 

1,  1831 

a  u 

Dec.  27,  1902 

Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

William  Fletcher 

June 

18,  1835 

a  u 

Dec.  4,  1915 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Jane  Emily 

Feb. 

19,  1837 

u  u 

Jan.  27,  1891 

Russell,  N.  Y. 

(m.  Knox) 

Albon  Smith 

Sept. 

25,  1839 

u  u 

Apr.  30,  1920 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
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Children  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born  Birthplace 

SETH  WOOLWORTH  Feb.  19,  1817  Pinckney, 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Married  Jan.  1,  1846 
to 

§1.  ESTHER  BOYD  McBRIER  Killinchy, 

Dec.  22,  1824  County  Down, 

Ireland. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Mary  Kezia  Apr.  6,  1851  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  Sept.  26,  1928  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

2.  Henry  T.  Oct.  5,  1854  “  “  Mch.  20,  1869 

3.  Ida  J.  Apr.  6,  1860  “  “  Dec.  14,  1860 


Died  Place  of  Death 

Nov.  4,  1888  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Mch.  8,  1885  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


§2.  JOHN  H.  McBRIER  Killinchy,  Mch.  13,  1893  Junction  City,  Kans. 

Nov.  15,  1826  County  Down, 

Ireland. 

Married  in  1845 
to 

NAOMA  ROGERS  - ,  1828 

(1st  wife) 

Married  in  1858  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  to 


KATIE  CASE  - ,  1816  Sept.  28,  1894  Junction  City,  Kans. 

(2d  wife) 


Children: — Third  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  George  H.  - ,  1846  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  Oct.  26,1902  Topeka,  Kans. 

2.  Betsey  June  10,  1848  Brownville,  N.  Y.  Before  1850  Brownville,  N.  Y. 

3.  Adelaide  - ,  1849  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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SECOND  GENERATION 

Born  Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

ELBRIDGE  T.  WHITE  Aug.  16,  1830  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.  May  10,  1883  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

Married  Feb.  7,  1858 
at  Russell,  N.  Y.,  to 

§3.  MARY  E.  McBRIER  Sept.  25,  1828  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Nov.  10,  1900  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 


Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Gardner  Thomas  Aug.  19,1861  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

2.  Letitia  Grace  Sept.  2,  1862  “  “  “ 

(m.  Lonsdale) 

3.  Julius  H.  Jan.  15,  1868 

4.  Hazael  Charles  Oct.  4,  1870 


Apr.  28,  1914  Muncie,  Ind. 

Sept.  10,  1922  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  28,  1870  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 
Dec.  29,  1930  Dexter,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  HUBBELL  WOOLWORTH 

Aug.  16,  1821  Pinckney,  Lewis  Feb.  8,  1907  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Married  Jan.  14,  1851 
at  Pillar  Point  to 

§4.  FANNY  McBRIER  Apr.  15,  1830  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Feb.  15,  1878  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
(1st  wife) 

Married  Aug.  19,  1879 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  to 

ELVIRA  AUSTIN  MOULTON 

(2d  wife)  Feb.  17,  1828  Aug.  29,  1906  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 


Children: — Third  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  Frank  Winfield  Apr.  13,  1852  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

2.  Charles  Sumner  Aug.  1,  1856 


Apr.  8,  1919  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 
Living  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


§5.  HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER 

Dec.  1,  1831  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Dec.  27,  1902  Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

Married  Sept.  15,  1857 
to 

JANE  RUSHTON  Dec.  10,  1828  Edwards,  N.  Y.  Jan.  10,  1911  Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

Note:  Henry  Wesley  spelled  his  name  “McBryer.” 

They  had  no  children. 
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SECOND  GENERATION 


Born  Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

§6.  WILLIAM  FLETCHER  McBRYER 

June  18,  1835  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Dec.  4,  1915  Topeka,  Kans. 

Married  Aug.  9,  1856 
to 


NANCY  JANE  WHITE  Aug.  10, 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1834 

St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y. 

1.  Charles  H. 

June  2, 

1857 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

2.  Charles  W. 

Sept.  17, 

1859 

U 

u 

3.  Clara  Janet 

(m.  1.  Griffith 

2.  Harrison 

3.  Elrick) 

Sept.  8, 

1862 

U 

u 

4.  Edwin  L. 

July  11, 

1867 

a 

u 

Dec.  18,  1914 


Mch.  28,  1858 
Nov.  25,  1928 
Jan.  10,  1919 


Topeka,  Kans. 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Blue  Island,  Ill. 


Living  in  Eskridge,  Kans. 


Note:  William  Fletcher  spelled  his  name  “McBryer.” 


JAMES  H.  KNOX  Nov.  21,  1834  Russell,  N.  Y.  Mch.  12,  1894  Russell,  N.  Y. 

Married  Feb.  6,  1855 
at  Russell,  N.  Y.,  to 


§7.  JANE  EMILY  McBRIER 

(1st  wife)  Feb.  19,  1837  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Jan.  27,  1891  Russell,  N.  Y. 

Married  March  12,  1892 
at  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  to 


JANE  MILLAR 

(2d  wife) 


Oct.  10,  1843  Inkermon, 

Ont.,  Canada 


Mch.  28,  1919  North  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


Children: — Third  Generation 

by  first  marriage 

1.  Seymour  Horace 

Apr. 

11,  1861 

Russell,  N.  Y. 

2.  Carrie  Ethel 

Oct. 

7,  1863 

U  U 

(m.  Fowler) 

3.  Burtiss  Lorenzo 

Nov. 

20,  1869 

u  u 

4.  Henry  Danforth 

Aug. 

23,  1876 

a  u 

May  16,  1915  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  26,  1929  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  12,  1934  “ 
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Born  Birthplace 

§8.  ALBON  SMITH  McBRIER 

Sept.  25,  1839  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Married  Nov.  12,  1863 
to 


Died  Place  of  Death 

Apr.  30,  1920  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


CALISTA  CAREY  BROWN 

Apr.  22,  1845 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Edwin  Merton  July  16,  1865 

2.  Mason  Bower  Nov.  1,  1870 

3.  Mildred  Hamlin  Jan.  28,  1879 


Hermon,  N.  Y. 
Russell,  N.  Y. 

U  U 

De  Kalb,  N.  Y. 


Nov.  4,  1926  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Living  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27,  1893  De  Kalb,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  29,  1924  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


The  genealogy  of  each  child  of  the  second  generation,  and  descendants,  is  given  in  the  eight  sections 
which  follow. 


. 


Historical  Sketch 
of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 

founders  in  America 
of  the  branch  of  the 

McBRIER  FAMILY 


recorded  in  this  Genealogy 


I 


$ 


■ 


•  •• 
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Historical  Sketch  of 

HENRY  McBRIER 

and  family 

The  McBriers  are  of  Scotch  ancestry.  The  ancestors  of  Henry  and  Kezia 
Sloan  McBrier  were  doubtless  among  the  large  group  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
who  were  “transplanted”  by  James  I  of  England  (James  VI  of  Scotland)  from 
their  native  Scotland  to  the  six  counties  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  in  1607.* 

The  purpose  of  the  ruthless  uprooting  of  these  home-loving  folk  from  their 
ancestral  lands  was  to  colonize  the  depopulated  sections  of  Ulster  in  Ireland. 
Upon  arriving  in  this  barren  region,  the  majority  became  tenant  farmers  of 
the  Crown.  They  were  very  poor,  were  mercilessly  exploited  and  persecuted, 
and  finally  many  were  evicted  from  their  leaseholds.  In  their  extremity  some 
sought  homes  in  the  new  world.  Years  of  preparation,  filled  with  hard  work 
and  painfully  strict  economy,  were  required  by  the  majority  of  the  Scotch- Irish 
emigrants  to  accumulate  sufficient  funds  to  make  the  journey  to  America.  As 
soon  as  several  families  had  acquired  sufficient  funds  for  their  passage,  they 
formed  groups,  for  mutual  protection,  and  migrated  to  some  certain  prede¬ 
termined  district  where  they  made  their  homes  in  contiguous  localities.  Having 
had  their  indomitable  spirits  forged  and  purified  by  the  persecutions  they  had 
endured  during  their  forced  residence  in  Ireland,  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  deprivations  and  difficulties  which  they  encountered  in  the 
new  land. 

The  more  independent  among  these  immigrants  did  not  stop  in  the  cities. 
They  possessed  the  true  and  invincible  pioneer  spirit.  They  desired  homes, 
land  of  their  own,  and  freedom;  so  they  forged  ahead  into  the  forest,  took  up 
land  where  it  was  cheap,  built  new  communities,  established  schools,  and, 
above  all,  spread  their  religion  throughout  rural  America. 

The  Scoteh-Irish  were  a  resourceful  and  virile  people.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  records  of  that  church  in 
Ireland  furnish  the  most  complete  and  dependable  source  of  information  on 
family  relationships.  The  scope  of  this  genealogy  does  not  admit,  or  require, 
a  dissertation  on  the  character  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  or  their  influence  on  the 
sections  of  America  to  which  they  migrated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  every  section  of  the  new  continent  where  they  settled. 

A  beginning  was  made  to  trace  the  McBriers  from  Ireland  back  to  their 
Scottish  ancestors;  but  because  of  the  prevailing  war  this  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  home  town  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier  was  easily  discovered; 
and  the  names  of  many  McBrier  families  were  found  on  the  records  from 
1700  to  the  present  time. 

*  See  page  xxiii. 
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The  Registry  of  Deeds  from  County  Down,  Ireland,  reveals  that  transfers 
of  property  by  and  to  members  of  the  McBrier  families  were  recorded  through¬ 
out  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  family  name  on  this  registry 
is  spelled  McBryer,  McBriar  and  McBrier. 

From  the  Public  Record  Office,  wills  of  McBryar,  McBrayer,  McBraire  and 
McBriar  are  noted.  These  were  taken  from  the  indexes.  The  report  says  the 
wills  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1922. 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Records  have  been  only  partially  searched. 
The  Registers  of  Killinchy,  where  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier  lived,  show 
many  entries  of  the  family  name  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  earliest  entries  of  baptisms  and  marriages,  from  1701  to  1757,  show  the 
family  name  entered  as  “McBrer.”  Later  records  almost  universally  use  the 
spelling  “McBriar.”  On  these  records  are  the  following  entries: 

Marriages 

Many  17,  1824.  Henry  McBriar  to  ‘Christian’  Sloan,  both  of  Killinchy.” 

(It  is  explained  that  “Christian”  or  “Kristy”  was  a  common 
nickname  for  a  young  woman  in  earlier  years.) 


Baptisms 

“Dec.  22,  1824.  Esther  Boyd,  daughter  of  Henry  McBriar  of  Ballybrega.” 

“Nov.  15,  1826.  John,  child  of  Henry  McBriar  of  Ballygeegan.” 

(Henry  worked  on  farms,  probably  as  a  tenant.  Evidently  he 
moved  from  Ballybrega  to  Ballygeegan  between  the  two 
dates  of  birth.) 

HENRY  McBRIER  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  March  21,  1801, 
and  died  at  De  Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1889. 

He  married  KEZIA  SLOAN  at  Killinchy,  County  Down,  Ireland,  on 
January  17,  1824.  She  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  September  15,  1801, 
and  died  January  11,  1877,  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

Two  children  were  born  in  Ireland  prior  to  their  migration  to  the  United 
States:  Esther  Boyd  on  December  22,  1824,  and  John  Henry  on  November  15, 
1826. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  these  dates  as  here  recorded  do  not  coincide 
with  the  record  Henry  McBrier  made  in  his  Bible.  Recent  search  in  Ireland 
reveals  that  in  the  Killinchy  Presbyterian  Church  records  in  Belfast,  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Henry  McBrier  and  Kezia  Sloan  is  recorded  as  January  17,  1824, 
exactly  one  year,  less  one  day,  earlier  than  his  Bible  record.  Also,  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  Esther,  is  recorded  as  December  22,  1824,  just  one 
year  earlier  than  the  Bible  record;  while  the  date  of  birth  of  the  second  child, 
John,  is  the  same  as  the  Bible  record,  November  15,  1826. 

These  entries  were  made  some  years  after  the  family  arrived  in  America; 
and  without  doubt  a  faulty  memory  caused  the  error  in  Henry  McBrier’s  Bible 
record;  hence  the  dates  in  the  Killinchy  Records  have  been  accepted  as  authentic. 
An  error  of  this  sort  is  not  surprising  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  many 
changes  that  marked  their  early  married  life. 
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PHOTOSTAT  of  the  FAMILY  RECORD 

from  the  original  Bible  of  Henry  McBrier  and  his  wife,  Kezia  Sloan.  The 
original  record  is  in  Henry  McBrier’s  handwriting.  The  page  recording  the 
births  of  Henry  and  Kezia  McBrier  is  missing.  Their  birth  dates,  as  well  as 
the  following  record,  were  transferred  to  Henry  McBrier’s  newer  Bible  by  me 
in  1878,  when  Henry  McBrier  was  living  with  his  son  (my  father)  Albon  S. 
McBrier,  in  De  Kalb,  N.  Y.  The  last  entry  in  his  newer  Bible  was  the  record 
of  the  death  of  Fanny  Woolworth,  February  15,  1878.  These  records  are  in  my 
possession. 


Henry  McBrier,  born  March  21,  1801,  died  July  1,  1889 
Kezia  Sloan,  “  Sept.  15,  1801,  “  Jan.  11,  1877 

Married  Jan.  17,  1824.  (See  Historical  Sketch.) 
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Early  in  1827,  soon  after  the  birth  of  John,  they  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  were  nine  weeks  on  the  voyage.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  large  migration  of  Scotch-Irish  from 
North  Ireland  to  northern  New  York;  and,  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  roads 
worthy  of  the  name  connecting  the  port  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River 
with  these  northern  regions,  their  ship  undoubtedly  made  its  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  landing  the  passengers  as  near 
their  selected  destinations  as  possible.  This  was  the  regular  water  route,  at 
that  time,  for  those  landing  in  this  section  of  the  United  States.  They  probably 
disembarked  from  their  vessel  at  or  near  the  city  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

The  McBriers  settled  first  in  the  present  township  of  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Ogdensburg,  which  is  located  on  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Lisbon,  and  the  adjoining  towns,  were  largely  settled 
by  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among 
these  was  the  family  of  William  Boyd  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  who  were  related 
to  the  McBriers  and,  without  doubt,  arrived  with  them.  There  were  probably 
other  relatives  of  these  two  families  in  the  group;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
letter  of  John  and  Mary  Woods,  quoted  below,  that  other  members  of  the 
family  in  Ireland  contemplated  following  them,  but  were  awaiting  some  message 
of  encouragement  from  their  friends  in  America  before  they  undertook  the 
journey. 

How  long  the  McBriers  lived  in  Lisbon  is  not  known,  but  probably  not  for 
long;  for  in  1831  relatives  in  Ireland,  John  and  Mary  Woods,  wrote  a  letter 
addressed  to  “Hennery  Mcbrier,  to  the  Care  of  Mr.  Simmonds  post  Master 
Watertown  Jefferson  County  state  of  York  America.”  In  this  letter  John 
Woods  gives  Henry  McBrier  a  gentle  reminder  that  he  had  not  replied  to  his 
letters  of  April  23,  1828,  or  of  May  27,  1829.  Possibly  Henry  had  not  received 
them,  as  in  those  days  the  postal  service  was  very  uncertain.  At  any  rate, 
John  Woods  knew  that  Henry’s  address  was  Watertown.  From  some  source, 
either  by  letter  from  Henry  before  he  left  Lisbon,  or  by  a  message  from  some 
of  Henry’s  friends  who  remained  in  Lisbon,  the  change  of  address  had  been 
supplied  to  John  Woods.  Doubtless  all  three  of  these  letters  from  John  Woods 
had  been  addressed  to  Henry  at  Watertown;  hence  we  conclude  the  McBriers 
could  not  have  remained  in  Lisbon  much  more  than  a  year. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  this  quaint  letter  in  full,  just  as  it  was  written. 
This  was  before  the  day  of  envelopes  and  adhesive  postage  stamps.*  We  can 
hardly  realize  that  only  a  century  ago  these  indispensable  conveniences  were 
not  in  use.  The  letter  was  written  on  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  was  so  folded 

*  Carl  Van  Doren’s  ‘‘Benjamin  Franklin,”  1938  (page  532),  states  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  the  first  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  being  elected  July  26,  1775.  The  head 
office  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  adhesive  postage  stamps  in  the  U.  S.  came 
into  use  in  1847.  Two  denominations  were  issued;  a  ten  cent  stamp  which  bore  the  face  of 
Washington,  and  a  five  cent  stamp  that  of  Franklin. 

In  the  colonial  days  previous  to  this  (page  211),  Franklin  was  appointed,  in  1753,  joint 
“Deputy  Postmaster  and  Manager  of  all  His  Majesty’s  Provinces  and  Dominions  on  the 
Continent  of  America.” 
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that  the  message  was  on  the  inside.  The  size  of  the  folded  letter  was  three 
and  three-fourths  inches  by  four  inches.  It  was  sealed  with  sealing  wax;  and 
on  one  side,  stamped  in  red,  was 

“PACKET  HH  JOSEPHINE 
ABRAHAM  BELL  &  CO  OWNERS 
No  33  PINE  ST  NEW  YORK.” 

On  the  reverse  side  was  the  address,  written  as  follows: 

“To  Hennery  Mcbr 
ier  to  the  Care  of 
Mr.  Simmonds  post 
Master  Watertown  Jeffe 
rson  County  state  of  york 
America” 


KilIinchy  th  Ardmillen 

October  29  1831  Journeckel 

Dear  Brother  and  Sister  I  sit  down  write  a  few  Lines  to  you  to  let  you 
know  we  are  in  good  health  at  present  We  thank  the  Authour  of  Nature 
hopeing  you  Ingoy  the  same  Blessing  We  feel  disconted  On  acount  of 
receiveing  no  letter  from  you  We  Wrote  two  letters  previous  One  April 
23,  1828  the  other  dated  May  the  27  1829  receiveing  no  answer  We  are  sorry 
to  inform  you  of  your  father  death  which  hapened  October  the  24th  1829 
Likewise  Sister  Fanny  July  23th  1831  Also  our  Sister  Ann  who  died  April 
the  25th  1829  two  of  Fannys  children  are  alive  A  girl  and  A  Boy  the 
youngest  died  two  moths  before  herself  Named  Easter  Jean  their  place  of 
Interment  is  the  Rnock  Church  yard  the  phisicean  Attending  her  said  her 
disease  was  A  Consumption  Sister  Jean  is  in  good  health  and  wishes  to  be 
Remembered  to  you  your  brother  William  Morrow  and  family  are  well 
your  Mother  is  married  to  A  blacksmith  Since  you  left  Irland  we  got  an 
addition  to  our  family  of  three  Boys  the  Name  of  the  eldest  is  Hans  born 
March  17th  1828  the  second  is  James  born  May  the  15  1829  John  born 
September  20th  1830  please  let  us  know  concerning  Uncle  William  Boyd 
and  family  and  how  they  are  doing  and  how  Margret  has  her  health  and 
let  us  know  concerning  the  climate  and  if  the  Weather  Runs  to  much  more 
Extremes  than  in  Irland  let  us  know  concerning  the  produce  of  the  soil  and 
rates  of  markets  wages  and  such  like  we  wrote  a  few  lines  in  Spat  Mallerts 
letter  disereing  him  to  write  to  you  he  Resides  in  Newburg  Mary  wishes  to 
know  if  spinning  wheels  be  in  use  your  old  Neighbour  Michal  Campbell  was 
well  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
you  in  our  letter  James  Lowry  and  his  Mother  wishes  to  receive  a  letter 
from  you  your  old  friends  Antoney  &  Archibald  Smyth  and  wives  are  dead 
Should  you  think  the  country  suited  us  bett  we  would  remove  thither  No 
more  at  present  But  Remaines  your  Afectionate  Brother  &  Sister 

John  and  Mary  Woods 

(Note:  This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Woolworth,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  He  received  same  from  Uncle  Henry  Wesley  McBryer.) 
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It  appears  that  Henry  McBrier,  like  many  other  immigrants  to  America,  had 
little  conception  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  a  new,  unsettled  country, 
covered  with  dense  forests.  He  lacked  sufficient  capital  to  finance  his  living 
expenses  during  the  period  required  to  develop  a  farm  out  of  the  wilderness. 
He  needed  employment,  and  he  needed  it  quickly.  The  country  to  the  southwest 
around  Watertown,  which  had  been  settled  earlier,  was  more  fully  developed; 
there  was  greater  prosperity,  and  more  demand  for  labor.  It  did  not  take  him 
long  to  size  up  the  situation;  and  he  was  not  one  to  hesitate  when  the  way 
seemed  clear.  So,  soon  after  arrival,  we  find  the  family  moving  to  Rodman, 
Jefferson  County,  not  far  from  Watertown,  which  was  the  largest  village  in  the 
county,  and  the  center  of  the  early  farm  development  in  this  section. 

The  township  of  Rodman  was  formed  from  the  larger  township  of  Adams, 
in  1804,  under  the  name  of  Harrison.  The  name  was  changed  to  Rodman  in 
1808.  In  1810  it  “had  a  population  of  214  families,  1,281  souls,  4  grain  mills, 
6  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill,  a  carding  machine,  3  distilleries;  no  churches  (!),  but 
meetings  were  held  in  4  school  houses.”  * 

We  can  see  how  quickly  this  new  country  was  being  settled  when  we  read 
that  only  eleven  years  earlier,  “there  were  not  more  than  three  families  within 
forty-five  miles,  all  north  of  Black  River  being  a  dense  wilderness.”  f 

When  the  McBriers  arrived  in  Rodman  about  1828,  the  forests  had  already 
been  partially  cleared,  and  farms  had  been  well  started.  This  move  evidently 
worked  out  to  their  advantage,  for  they  lived  here  about  sixteen  years.  During 
this  period  six  more  children  were  born.  The  author’s  father,  the  youngest  son, 
was  born  in  Rodman  in  September,  1839. 

The  children  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier  were: 


Esther  Boyd, 
John  Henry, 
Mary  E., 

Fanny, 

Henry  Wesley, 
William  Fletcher, 
Jane  Emily, 
Albon  Smith, 


born  December  22,  1824  in  Killinchy,  County  Down,  Ireland 
“  November  15,  1826  “ 

September  25,  1828  “  Rodman,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
April  15,  1830  “ 

December  1,  1831  “ 

June  18,  1835  “ 

February  19,  1837 
September  25,  1839 
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Henry  McBrier  was  undoubtedly  a  laborer  for  the  first  few  years,  working 
for  others  at  the  hard  manual  task  of  clearing  the  virgin  forests  to  create 
productive  farm  land.  We  may  be  sure  that  his  wages  were  small  and  were 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  paid  “in  kind” — products  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
grain,  potatoes,  corn,  vegetables  and  other  edibles,  or  products  of  the  dairy 
and  the  sheepfold — meat,  butter,  cheese,  wool — anything  that  could  feed  and 
clothe  a  family  of  hungry  growing  children.  There  was  very  little  money  in 
circulation.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  “market”  for  produce,  and  no  way 

*  “Gazetteer  of  Jefferson  Co.,”  Hamilton  Child,  The  Syracuse  Journal  Co.,  July,  1890. 
t  “History  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,”  L.  H.  Evarts  &  Co.,  Phila.,  1878,  p.  493,  article 
on  Jacob  Brown  of  Brownville,  year  1799. 
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to  get  produce  to  the  market  had  there  been  one.  The  one  objective  of  the 
early  immigrant  was  to  secure  a  suitable  location  for  a  farm  of  his  own  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  get  his  acreage  cleared  and  producing  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  family. 

Henry  McBrier  had  ability  enough — we  can  see  that  as  we  follow  the  story 
of  his  life — but  he  surely  had  a  difficult  time  during  the  first  years  in  the  new 
country.  It  required  fifteen  years  of  hard  labor  before  he  really  got  a  start; 
and  it  took  nine  years  more  before  he  had  accumulated  enough  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  first  farm.  The  scarcity  of  currency — the  only  unit  of  value  that 
could  be  used  in  land  purchases — was  probably  a  large  factor  in  this  delay. 
About  all  any  settler  received  for  his  labor  was  “a  living”  for  himself  and 
family.  Accumulation  of  cash  was  a  long  and  painful  process. 

We  should  record  here  an  experience  that  occurred  in  the  lives  of  the 
McBrier  family,  during  their  sojourn  in  Rodman,  which  definitely  influenced 
their  future  and  in  many  ways  changed  the  whole  fabric  of  life  for  their  descend¬ 
ants.  There  arrived  in  Rodman  a  young  Methodist  preacher  from  North 
Ireland  by  the  name  of  William  D.  Moore.  Like  the  McBriers,  he  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  nominal  Christian,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland.  During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries,  the  Methodist  movement  under  the  leadership  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  surged  over  England  and  North  Ireland.  Volunteer  lay  preach¬ 
ers,  emphasizing  the  need  of  the  “birth  from  above,”  proclaimed  their  message, 
and  Wesleyan  Chapels  sprang  up  throughout  the  region. 

Young  Moore  attended  these  meetings;  and,  like  John  Wesley,  his  “heart 
was  strangely  warmed.”  A  new  power  and  zeal  entered  his  life,  and  he  became 
a  fervid  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  the  changed  life.  After  a  few 
brief  years  of  gospel  preaching  among  the  Scotch-Irish  of  his  locality,  he 
migrated  to  America;  and  fate  decreed  that  he,  also,  should  settle  in  northern 
New  York. 

He  at  once  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Methodists,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  those  in  charge.  He  was  assigned  to  the  district  of  Rev.  John 
Dempster,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cayuga  District,  Oneida  Conference,  and  was 
appointed  as  preacher  and  exhorter  in  Rodman. 

Among  those  who  came  under  his  influence  were  the  McBrier  and  Woolworth 
families;  and  Henry  and  Kezia  McBrier  were  thoroughly  converted  to  Christ’s 
“way  of  life,”  and  from  that  time  became  devout  members  of  the  church. 
Wherever  they  lived  in  future  years,  they  were  leaders  in  the  church  of  their 
choice;  and  because  they  had  found  forgiveness  and  peace  through  faith  in 
Christ  in  the  Methodist  Church,  they  quite  naturally  became  staunch  and 
militant  Methodists. 

Thus  began  a  new  life  for  this  sturdy  pioneer  farmer  and  his  wife,  a  life 
transformed  by  the  grace  and  love  of  God  through  the  influence  of  a  de\  out  and 
powerful  preacher.  Not  alone  were  Henry  McBrier  and  his  wife  Kezia  changed, 
but  later  several  of  their  children  were  truly  “converted,”  to  use  a  good  old- 
fashioned  term,  and  joined  the  church.  Their  daughters,  Esther,  Fanny  and 
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Interesting  People,  Events 

and  Places 
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By  ERNEST  G.  COOK 


When  the  Mormons  Baptised. 

When  the  Mormons  were  operat¬ 
ing  in  northern  New  York  almost 
a  century  ago  they  secured  many 
converts,  but  there  were  times  when 
they  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
to  make  good  all  their  claims.  Also 
there  were  times  when  their  serv¬ 
ices  were  followed  by  fatalities. 
Miss  May  Carpenter  of  Dexter, 
teacher  in  the  Groton  schools,  men¬ 
tioned  recently  that  a  relative  of 
their  family  living  out  on  Pillar 
Point  died  soon  after  he  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  cold  waters  of  the 
lake,  having  caught  a  severe  cold 
at  the  time.  In  spite  of  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Divine  healing  which 
the  Mormon  elders  professed  to 
possess. 

The  Mormons  made  Pillar  Point 
quite  a  field  for  their  missionary  ef¬ 
forts  and  did  secure  many  con¬ 
verts.  They  could  not  account  for 
the  fact  that  a  convert  to  their 
faith,  baptised  by  their  hands, 
should  be  stricken  with  death  be¬ 
cause  of  their  religious  act.  In  fact 
they  could  not  account  for  several 
things,  and  could  not  answer  sev¬ 
eral  questions  which  Rev.  William 
Moore  of  Cape  Vincent  propounded 
to  them. 

It  is  said  that  Brigham  Young 
passed  through  the  Pillar  Point 
region  on  his  trip  to  this  section 
while  doing  missionary  work,  but 
it  is  not  known  if  he  presided  at 
the  immersion  of  this  relative  of 
Miss  Carpenter.  It  was  no  doubt 
Patten  and  Parish  who  were  the 
leaders  at  work  at  Pillar  Point  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Parish  was  a  native 
of  Theresa,  having  a  farm  some 
four  miles  west  of  that  village 
which  he  sold  when  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Mormon  faith,  and 
took  the  money  to  put  into  the 
church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
when  he  started  west. 

Some  15  years  after  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Patten  and  Parish,  two  other 

Reprint  of  an  article  from  the  Watertown 


Mormon  missionaries  came  to  Pillar 
Point  and  to  Cape  Vincent.  They 
were  Crosby  and  Brown  and  they 
claimed  to  be  able  to  speak  in  un¬ 
known  tongues,  to  be  able  to  heal 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  to 
do  all  but  raise  the  dead.  They 
generally  wanted  to  immerse  at 
night  when  they  thought  they  could 
make  the  services  more  impressive, 
and  the  services  were  certainly 
weird  under  the  flickering  light  of 
a  few  feeble  lanterns.  Once  they 
used  a  well  to  baptise  in. 

But  the  night  they  were  out¬ 
generaled  was  when  Rev.  William 
Moore,  a  Methodist  preacher  at 
Cape  Vincent,  boldly  went  into  one 
of  their  meetings  and  defied  them 
to  prove  their  statements  that  they 
could  speak  in  unknown  tongues. 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore  had  but  recently 
come  to  this  country  from  Ireland 
and  he  was  a  most  able  speaker.  It 
aroused  his  religious  ire  to  have 
these  workers  trying  to  convert  his 
people.  He  decided  to  show  them 
up  and  so  went  to  the  mission  they 
were  conducting  and  arose  when 
the  opportunity  came  and  opened 
his  Bible  to  Acts  13:10  and  took  his 
text :  “O.  full  of  all  subtlety  and 

all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the 
devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteous¬ 
ness.  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert 
the  right  ways  of  the  Lord.” 

lie  spoke  for  an  hour,  his  words 
pouring  from  his  lips  in  such  a 
torrent  that  the  people  were  all 
spellbound.  The  people  thought 
him  inspired.  As  he  closed  he 
turned  to  ratten,  who  claimed  to 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 
asked  him  to  follow  what  lie  was 
saying  and  tell  the  people  what  it 
was.  And  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  repeated 
the  Apostles  Creed  in  the  genuine 
Irish  tongue.  When  he  sat  down 
there  was  not  a  stir.  Patten  re¬ 
mained  silent.  The  meeting  closed. 
Rev.  Moore  was  the  victor  and  a 
decided  one  at  that. 

Times. 
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Jane  were  devoted  Christians  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
Two  younger  sons,  William  and  Albon,  were  also  staunch  supporters  of  the 
church. 

I  should  not  conclude  the  subject  of  my  Grandfather  McBrier ’s  religious 
life  without  recording  my  personal  impressions.  My  recollections  of  him  and  of 
Grandmother  McBrier  began  when  I  was  a  lad  three  to  seven  years  of  age.  They 
frequently  came  from  their  home  in  the  village  of  Russell  to  visit  our  family, 
and  sometimes  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  work  on  the  farm.  Grandfather’s 
Christianity  was  of  a  definite  and  outspoken  type.  There  was  no  hiding  of  his 
light  under  a  bushel.  Whenever  he  visited  us,  and  just  before  starting  for  home, 
father  would  hand  him  the  family  Bible,  and  everybody  would  be  called  into 
the  “big  room.”  Grandfather  would  select  a  chapter,  and  read  a  portion  in  his 
rich,  sonorous  voice  that  I  can  never  forget.  Then  all  would  kneel,  and  he  would 
pour  out  his  heart  to  God  in  a  prayer  of  such  intimacy  that  it  moved  us  all. 
He  knew  his  God.  God  was  not  in  some  far  off  space,  remote  from  the  concerns 
of  His  children  on  earth;  He  was  right  there,  listening  to  the  outpouring  of 
love  from  a  heart  of  utter  trust  and  complete  confidence. 

Not  only  as  a  child,  but  as  a  boy  of  twelve,  I  came  under  the  spell  of  his 
prayers,  when  he  lived  with  us  for  a  year;  and  again  at  the  age  of  twenty,  or 
over,  when  I  occasionally  stopped  over  night  at  his  home  in  traveling  from  the 
school,  where  I  was  then  teaching,  to  my  parents’  home  in  De  Kalb.  At  these 
times  his  prayer  life  lifted  me  near  to  God’s  throne.  He  was  known  as  a  man 
“mighty  in  prayer.”  Since  beginning  these  memoirs  I  have  been  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  historian  of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference,  Rev.  Roger  F. 
Williams,  regarding  the  history  of  Rev.  William  D.  Moore,  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  mentions  my  Grandfather  McBrier  in  these  words — “One  of  my  boy¬ 
hood  memories  is  listening  to  stories  about  Henry  McBrier.  He  must  have  been 
mighty  in  prayer.”  Thus,  half  a  century  after  his  death,  this  outstanding  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  faith  is  remembered  among  those  who  never  met  him  but  knew  of 
him  only  by  reputation. 

My  Grandmother  McBrier  was  no  less  a  devoted  Christian,  though  possibly 
not  so  articulate  as  her  husband.  She  was,  however,  firm  and  outspoken  in  her 
convictions.  She  was  as  strong  in  mind  as  in  body,  had  keen  business  sense, 
and  was  a  very  capable  manager.  Possibly  even  more  than  her  husband,  she 
had  control  of  the  family  pocketbook,  and  certainly  deserved  her  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  successful  handling  of  the  family  finances. 

In  this  new  country  there  were  at  that  time  few  places  of  worship.  The 
fact  that  a  Methodist  Church  at  Rodman  was  established  in  1829  indicates  that 
Rev.  Moore’s  ministry  was  successful,  and  no  doubt  Henry  and  Kezia  McBrier 
began  their  life-long  church  building  activities  here. 

There  are  many  records  of  Rev.  Moore’s  life  and  work  in  the  annual  minutes 
of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
While,  like  most  ministers  of  his  day,  his  educational  advantages  had  been 
limited,  his  lack  in  that  direction  was  more  than  compensated  by  his  devotion, 
his  zeal,  his  native  eloquence  and  his  unflagging  energy.  He  was  a  pioneer 
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preacher  in  many  of  the  sparsely  settled  communities  in  Jefferson  County,  and 
later  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  His  lasting  influence  was  felt  in  every  community 
in  which  he  preached  the  gospel  of  “free  grace  and  redeeming  love.” 

W  e  find  that  Rev.  Moore  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Sachets  Harbor  in  1834.  Sachets  Harbor  was  on  the  mainland  just  across 
Blach  River  Bay  from  Pillar  Point;  and  Pillar  Point  was  one  of  his  out-stations. 
After  two  years’  service  in  Sachets  Harbor  he  was  returned  to  the  Rodman 
church.  He  evidently  carried  bach  some  good  reports  of  the  fertile  farms  on 
Pillar  Point  which  impressed  Henry  McBrier,  and  influenced  him  to  move  from 
Rodman  to  Pillar  Point  in  1845. 

An  interesting  side  light  on  the  newness  of  the  country  is  the  record  that 
Rev.  Moore  “married  Harriet  Hurlburt  of  Sachets  Harbor  in  1833,  she  being 
the  first  white  child  born  in  that  settlement.” 

This  move  from  Rodman  to  Pillar  Point  probably  hastened  the  weddings 
of  the  two  eldest  McBrier  children. 

John,  the  oldest  son  of  the  McBriers,  married  Naoma  Rogers  about  the 
time  the  family  moved  to  Pillar  Point.  There  has  been  no  record  discovered  of 
the  exact  wedding  date,  but  according  to  the  Census  Record  of  1850  he  must 
have  been  about  nineteen,  and  his  bride  a  year  younger,  when  they  were  married. 
This  would  fix  the  wedding  date  during  1845.  He  apparently  took  his  young 
bride  with  him  to  Pillar  Point  and  worked  for  his  father  for  a  time.* 

Among  their  neighbors,  while  living  in  Rodman,  were  the  families  of  two 
brothers,  Timothy  and  Jasper  Woolworth.  The  Woolworths  were  also  Method¬ 
ists,  and  attended  the  same  church;  thus  the  families  were  well  acquainted. 
Timothy  Woolworth  had  a  son  named  Seth,  who  became  engaged  to  the  eldest 
McBrier  girl,  Esther.  They  were  married  on  January  1,  1846. 

Jasper’s  son,  John  Hubbell  Woolworth,  became  enamored  of  their  third 
daughter,  Fanny;  but  she  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  the  McBriers 
left  Rodman — too  young  for  matrimony.  They  were  not  married  until  January 
14,  1851,  some  six  years  after  the  McBriers  had  moved  to  Pillar  Point. 

The  McBriers  rented  the  large  Hooker  Farm  on  Pillar  Point.  They  had 
now  lived  in  America  nearly  twenty  years.  They  had  a  family  of  eight  children. 
By  hard  work  and  strict  economy  they  had  made  some  financial  progress,  and 
were  able  to  equip  and  manage  a  large  farm.  They  lived  on  the  Pillar  Point 
farm  for  eight  years.  During  this  period  their  children  attended  the  Perch 
River  district  school,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Hooker  farmhouse; 
and  the  family  attended  the  Methodist  Church  at  Pillar  Point. 

The  McBriers’  next  move  was  to  the  township  of  Russell,  N.  Y.,  in  1853. 
This  change  was  the  direct  result  of  Rev.  Moore’s  influence.  As  an  inquisitive 
bov,  I  once  asked  my  father,  when  he  was  talking  about  his  boyhood  days, 
“How  did  grandfather  come  to  bring  his  family  to  Russell  when  it  was  a  new, 
unsettled  country?”  His  reply  was:  “Well,  there  was  a  Methodist  minister  by 
the  name  of  William  Moore  who  influenced  his  members  to  settle  where  he  was 
located.  He  came  to  Hermon  and  Russell  when  the  country  was  new,  and  land 
*  See  Historical  Sketch  of  John  H.  McBrier,  page  47,  for  further  comment. 
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and  of  Albon  S.  and  Calista  Brown  McBrier.  Edwin  Merton  McBrier  was  born  in  the  wing 

on  the  left.  Albon  S.  McBrier  facing  the  camera. 

Photos  taken  in  1888. 
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was  very  cheap.  He  bought  a  small  farm  for  himself  near  Hermon,  and  settled 
there  as  a  local  preacher.  Then  he  began  to  write  to  your  grandfather  that  he 
had  better  own  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  that  land  there  was  good  and  cheap;  so 
your  grandfather  moved  his  family  to  the  Russell  farm.” 

What  father  did  not  fully  explain  to  me  was  revealed  by  the  records  when 
the  facts  for  this  story  were  being  gathered.  Rev.  Moore  prepared  for  the  coming 
of  the  McBriers  by  buying  a  farm  of  122  acres  in  the  township  of  Russell,  on 
January  7,  1852.  He  paid  one  thousand  dollars  for  this  farm.  The  McBriers 
moved  from  Pillar  Point  to  Russell  the  next  year,  1853,  and  lived  on  the  farm, 
evidently  renting  it  for  a  trial  period  to  see  if  it  suited  them.  Henry  McBrier 
bought  the  farm  from  Rev.  Moore  on  January  9,  1855;  and  it  must  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  latter  that  he  did  not  make  any  profit  on  the  transaction; 
for  the  record  states  that  the  price  paid  by  Henry  was  $1,090.00 — the  amount 
the  preacher  paid,  plus  a  low  rate  of  interest  for  the  two  years  he  had  used 
the  property. 

But  how  did  preacher  Moore  come  to  this  newer  and  undeveloped  back 
country  in  St.  Lawrence  County?  We  last  heard  of  him  in  Jefferson  County,  in 
the  settlements  of  Rodman,  Sackets  Harbor,  and  vicinity.  A  study  of  his 
career,  as  revealed  by  the  minutes  of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference  and 
the  conferences  that  preceded  it,  give  us  his  yearly  appointments.  He  remained 
in  Jefferson  County  until  1840;  and  in  that  year  he  began  his  ministry  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  being  appointed  to  the  township  of  De  Kalb.  There  were 
no  villages  in  this  township  at  that  time,  just  a  few  groups  of  settlers  in  occa¬ 
sional  scattered  clearings;  and  this  pioneer  preacher  was  sent  to  give  them 
spiritual  leadership.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this  vicinity. 

His  conference  appointment  for  1845  states  that  his  parish  was  “De  Kalb 
Circuit,  from  the  wilds  of  Beaver  Creek  in  De  Kalb,  through  Hermon,  into  the 
wilds  of  Russell.”  This  brief  but  vivid  description  of  the  region,  not  quite 
one  hundred  years  ago,  gives  us  a  pen  picture  of  the  newness  of  the  country 
that  pages  of  description  would  fail  to  convey. 

The  next  year,  1846,  the  circuit  was  called  the  “Russell  Circuit,”  but  it 
also  included  the  township  of  Hermon  and  a  portion  of  De  Kalb.  This  was  his 
appointment  for  two  years.  For  the  next  seven  years,  1848  to  1854,  he  was 
“on  location”  in  Hermon,  but  he  still  served  Russell.  After  his  first  appointment 
to  De  Kalb  in  1840,  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Hermon  village.  Evidently  he 
liked  the  place,  and  decided  to  have  a  permanent  home  there;  so,  after  a  few 
more  years  of  frontier  itinerating,  he  built  a  log  hut  and  settled  on  his  farm, 
which  was  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  small  village  of  Hermon.  During 
these  seven  years  he  developed  the  farm.  It  was  also  during  this  period  that 
he  bought  the  farm  in  Russell  and  induced  the  McBrier  family  to  leave  Pillar 
Point  and  settle  in  this  newer  country. 

This  is  not  a  historical  sketch  of  Rev.  William  D.  Moore;  but,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated,  the  two  families  were  so  intimately  connected  that  the  story 
of  one  cannot  well  be  told  without  relating,  in  part,  the  history  of  the  other. 
When  Rev.  Moore  bought  the  Hermon  farm,  it  was  just  a  section  of  the 
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wilderness.  To  bring  it  under  cultivation  required  assistance;  so  he  hired  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Loucks,  who  had  recently  moved  into  Hermon 
from  Lowville,  Jefferson  County.  John  proved  to  be  an  industrious,  hard 
working  young  man,  and  not  only  won  the  approval  of  his  employer,  but  also 
the  affection  of  his  daughter;  and,  after  living  with  and  working  for  the  minister 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  married  the  daughter,  Jane  C.  Moore,  on  March  14, 
1854.  He  continued  to  manage  the  farm  for  the  preacher,  while  the  latter, 
leaving  the  young  couple  in  charge,  was  readmitted  to  the  Conference.  During 
the  succeeding  years  he  was  appointed  to  various  charges  in  northern  New  York. 

Albon,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  McBrier,  became  a  close  friend  of  young 
John  Loucks,  and  this  friendship  continued  between  them  and  their  families 
throughout  succeeding  years.  When  Albon  McBrier  married  Calista  C.  Brown, 
in  1863,  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  home  of  John  and  Jane  Moore 
Loucks,  and  Rev.  William  D.  Moore  officiated.  The  young  Loucks  couple’s  first 
child,  James,  was  born  about  four  months  before  the  wedding  of  Albon  and 
Calista  McBrier;  and  the  writer’s  mother  has  often  remarked,  when  driving  past 
the  old  Moore  farmhouse:  “There  is  where  your  father  and  I  wrere  married;  and 
Jimmie  furnished  the  music.” 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  Russell  farm  which  Henry  McBrier  bought  from 
Rev.  Moore.  At  the  same  time  that  he  acquired  the  122  acres  from  the  preacher, 
he  purchased  an  adjoining  plot  of  34%  acres  from  Benjamin  Smith.  Seven  years 
later  he  bought  an  additional  95  acres  from  Gerritt  Smith.  The  three  purchases, 
aggregating  251V2  acres,  were  located  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Russell, 
on  the  northerly  road  leading  from  Russell  to  Edwards.  At  last  Henry  McBrier 
owned  his  own  farm  home. 

The  country  was  new.  Forests  covered  the  larger  part  of  the  farm;  more¬ 
over,  the  surface  of  the  land  was  strewn  with  granite  boulders,  large  and  small. 
To  transform  this  virgin  land  into  a  productive  farm  involved  hard  labor  which 
taxed  the  physical  powers  of  the  elder  McBrier  and  his  sons,  but  the  land  was 
gradually  brought  under  cultivation.  One  by  one,  the  children  attained  their 
majority  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  son,  Albon,  they  married  and 
left  the  farm  to  establish  their  own  homes. 

Albon  continued  to  work  for  his  father  on  the  farm.  Adjoining  their  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  west  was  the  farm  of  Elbert  E.  Brown,  who  lived  there  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Allen  Brown,  and  her  daughter,  Calista  Carey  Brown. 
The  daughter  taught  district  school;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  romantic 
attachment  developed  between  the  youngest  son  of  the  now  prosperous  farmer 
and  the  attractive  daughter  of  Mrs.  Brown.  They  became  engaged,  and  their 
wedding  took  place  November  12,  1863.  In  preparation  for  the  impending  mar¬ 
riage,  an  additional  wing  was  added  to  the  McBrier  farmhouse  to  accommodate 
the  young  couple,  and  there  they  set  up  their  home. 

The  ministry  of  Rev.  Moore  throughout  this  region  during  1845-47  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Societies  in  both  Hermon 
and  Russell  in  the  latter  year.  The  Hermon  Church  was  incorporated  on 
November  1,  1847;  and  the  History  of  St.  Lawrence  County  gives  the  same  year 
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as  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  Russell  Church.  This  was  before  the 
McBrier  family  had  arrived  in  Russell.  They  came  in  1853.  That  they  at  once 
became  active  members  in  the  Russell  church  is  indicated  by  a  brief  quotation 
from  the  official  church  records,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“In  the  year  1855  they  decided  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  the  minister 
in  charge  being  Rev.  Elias  Hitchcock.  The  lot  on  which  the  church  stands 
was  a  free  gift  of  Capt.  James  Knox.  He  also  gave  the  Bible  used  on  the 
day  of  dedication.  Among  those  who  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  church 
as  burden  bearers  at  this  time  were  Henry  McBrier  and  his  wife  Mrs. 
McBrier ,  both  of  whom  were  a  power  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  .  .  . 
Judson  Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Burr  Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Richard  Ben¬ 
nett  and  wife,  William  Bevitt  and  wife,  Joseph  Firth  and  wife,  Hiry  Derby 
and  wife,  Malachi  Van  Brocklen  and  wife,  Caleb  Aldrich  and  wife,  James 
Knox  and  wife,*  besides  a  host  of  other  choice  spirits  who  have  gone  to  reap 
an  abundant  reward  in  the  paradise  of  God.” 

Henry  and  Kezia  McBrier  lived  on  the  farm  until  after  their  son,  Albon, 
bought  the  farm  on  March  1,  1866.  Soon  afterward  they  retired  from  active 
farm  life  and  moved  to  the  village  of  Russell,  where  they  resided  for  some  years. 
They  were  typical  pioneers  of  their  day  and  generation.  They  had  the  courage 
and  spirit  that  enabled  them  to  leave  the  more  settled  state  of  life  which 
prevailed  in  their  ancestral  home  and  venture  into  a  new  and  unknown  land, 
experiencing  deprivations  which  our  age  cannot  realize,  overcoming  difficulties 
greater  than  we  can  conceive;  and,  without  receiving  or  desiring  assistance  from 
others,  by  their  own  ingenuity,  hard  work  and  thrift,  they  became  prosperous, 
and  were  able  to  retire  from  their  farm  and  enjoy  their  latter  years  in  comfort 
and  without  financial  worry. 

In  1872  they  left  Russell  and  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  where  they  bought 
a  house  and  six  acres  of  land  located  near  the  small  village  of  Great  Bend. 
The  records  show  that  this  house  was  purchased  on  December  9,  1872.  It  was 
located  a  short  distance  from  the  farmhouse  of  John  H.  and  Fanny  McBrier 
Wool  worth.  The  house  was  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  to  provide  a  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  them.  They  lived  here  until  Kezia  McBrier  died  on  January 
11,  1877. 

After  Mrs.  McBrier’s  death,  Henry  sold  his  place  to  his  grandson,  Frank 
W.  Woolworth,  and  went  to  live  for  a  time  with  his  youngest  son,  Albon  S. 
McBrier,  who  had,  that  same  year,  sold  the  McBrier  homestead  in  Russell  and 
bought  the  Williams  farm  in  De  Kalb.  This  farm  was  located  two  miles  from 
Hermon,  on  the  road  leading  to  East  De  Kalb.  Henry  had  no  sooner  taken 
up  his  home  there  than  he  became  active  in  assisting  in  the  erection  of  a 
Methodist  Church  at  De  Kalb  Village. 

Henry  McBrier  lived  here  with  his  son,  Albon,  until  March,  1878,  when  he 
married  Mrs.  Ann  Gowdy  Lesuer,  a  widow,  who  owned  a  farm  near  Jerusalem 

*  See  “Historical  Sketch,  Jane  Emily  McBrier,”  page  104.  Capt.  James  Knox  was  the 
father  of  the  James  H.  Knox  who  married  Jane  Emily  McBrier. 
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Corners,  in  the  township  of  Canton.  After  their  marriage  they  built  a  home 
in  the  village  of  De  Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y.,  to  which  they  moved.  This  village 
had  no  suitable  Methodist  Church,  and  again  Henry  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
the  erection  of  the  church  which  still  stands  as  a  memorial  to  his  earnest 
Christian  zeal. 

They  lived  in  De  Kalb  Junction  until  Henry  McBrier’s  death,  July  1,  1889. 
He  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.,  beside  his  first  wife,  Kezia. 

After  Henry  McBrier’s  death  his  widow  moved  to  Watertown,  where  she 
lived  with  relatives  until  her  death  in  1893.  She  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Jerusalem  Corners,  township  of  Canton. 

1134207 


GRAVES  OF  HENRY  AND  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 
in  Cemetery  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
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Family  of 

ESTHER  BOYD  McBRIER 
First  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born 

Birthplace 

Died 

Place  of  Death 

SETH  WOOLWORTH 

Feb.  19, 

1817 

Pinckney, 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  4,  1888 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Married  Jan.  1,  1846 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  to 

§1.  ESTHER  BOYD  McBRIER  Dec.  22, 

1824 

Killinchy, 

Mch.  8,  1885 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

County  Down, 
Ireland. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Mary  Kezia 

Apr.  6, 

1851 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  26,  1928 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

2.  Henry  T. 

Oct.  5, 

1854 

U  U 

Mch.  20,  1869 

U  U 

3.  Ida  J. 

Apr.  6, 

1860 

U  U 

Dec.  14,  I860 

a  u 
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Historical  Sketch  of 
ESTHER  BOYD  McBRIER 
and  family 

§1.  ESTHER  BOYD  McBRIER,  first  child  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan 

McBrier,  was  born  December  22,  1824,  in  Killinchy,  County  Down,  Ireland, 
and  died  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1885. 

She  was  married  to  SETH  WOOLWORTH  January  1,  1846.  He  was 
born  February  19,  1817,  in  Pinckney,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  November 
4,  1888,  in  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Mary  Kezia,  born  April  6,  1851,  in  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

2.  Henry  T.,  “  October  5,  1854,  “  “  “ 

3.  Ida  J.,  “  April  6,  1860,  “ 

Esther  Boyd  McBrier  was  about  two  years  old  when  her  parents  migrated 
to  America.  The  family  lived  in  the  township  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.  It  was  here  that  she  met  the  Woolworth  families,  who  were  members  of 
the  same  church  as  the  McBriers. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  McBriers  moved  from  Rodman  to  Pillar 
Point,  she  married  Seth  Woolworth.  He  was  a  cousin  of  John  H.  Woolworth, 
who  later  married  Esther’s  younger  sister,  Fanny  McBrier. 

As  Seth  and  Esther  McBrier  Woolworth’s  two  younger  children,  who  died 
early,  are  interred  in  the  Weedsport  Cemetery,  it  is  evident  that  they  moved  to 
that  place  prior  to  1860. 

Esther  McBrier  Woolworth  purchased  a  home  in  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  3,  1871,  as  registered  in  the  Record  of  Deeds  of  Cayuga  County, 
Liber  131,  Pg.  5.  This  home  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  daughter,  Mary  K. 
Woolworth,  upon  her  mother’s  death. 

Esther  McBrier  Woolworth  was  a  capable  manager,  and  a  leader  in  the 
religious  and  social  circles  in  which  she  moved.  She  and  her  family  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mary  K.  Woolworth  did  not  marry.  She  was  a  genial,  great  hearted  woman, 
much  beloved  by  her  cousins,  the  Woolworths,  Knoxs  and  McBriers,  whom  she 
often  visited.  She  was  popular  in  her  home  city,  Weedsport.  Everybody  loved 
her,  and  she  had  a  multitude  of  friends.  Like  her  parents,  she  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

After  the  death  of  her  parents,  Mary  K.  Woolworth  lived  in  the  home  in 
Weedsport  until  her  death  in  1928. 

Seth  and  Esther  McBrier  Woolworth  and  their  three  children  are  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

There  are  no  living  descendants  of  Seth  and  Esther  McBrier  Woolworth. 
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Family  of 

JOHN  HENRY  McBRIER 
second  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


§2.  JOHN  HENRY 

Born 

McBRIER  Nov.  15,  1826 

Married  in  1845  to 

NAOMA  ROGERS 

(1st  wife) 

,  1828 

Married  in  1858  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  to 

KATIE  CASE 

(2d  wife) 

,  1816 

Children: — Third  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  George  H.  ,  1846 

2.  Betsey 

June  10,  1848 

3.  Adelaide 

,  1849 

*  The  two  girls  evidently  died  at  an  early 


Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

Killinchy,  Mch.  13,  1893  Junction  City,  Kans. 
County  Down, 

Ireland. 


Sept.  28,  1894  Junction  City,  Kans. 


Jefferson  Co.,  Oct.  26,  1902  Topeka,  Kans. 

N.  Y. 

Brownville,  *Before  1850  Brownville,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y. 

Jefferson  Co.,  * 

N.  Y. 
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Historical  Sketch  of 

JOHN  HENRY  McBRIER 

and  family 

§2.  JOHN  HENRY  McBRIER,  second  child  and  oldest  son  of  Henry  and 

Kezia  Sloan  McBrier,  was  born  in  Killinchy,  County  Down,  Ireland,  on 
November  15,  1826.  He  was  a  babe  in  arms  when  his  parents  migrated  to 
America  in  early  1827.  He  lived  with  his  parents  in  Lisbon,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  until  about  the  time  they  moved 
to  Pillar  Point  in  1845. 

He  married  NAOMA  ROGERS  (first  wife),  date  of  wedding  unknown; 
but,  according  to  the  Census  Record  of  1850,  they  were  both  young,  he  being 
about  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  she,  a  year  younger.  This  would  fix  the  wedding 
date  in  the  year  1845 — about  the  time  the  McBrier  family  moved  to  Pillar 
Point. 

As  shown  on  the  previous  page,  they  had  three  children.  The  eldest, 
George  H.,  is  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  history.  The  birth 
of  the  second  child,  Betsey,  was  recorded  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Records  of  the 
Township  of  Brownville,*  as  follows: — 

“Betsey  McBrier,  of  John  and  Naoma,  June  10,  1848.” 

When  the  1850  census  was  taken,  her  name  does  not  appear;  so  she  evi¬ 
dently  died  before  that  year. 

The  1850  Census  Record  of  the  family  reads: — 

“ County  of  Jefferson,  Town  of  Rutland 
Census  Record,  Federal,  Taken  Aug.  21,  1850 

John  McBrier,  aged  23,  born  in  Ireland,  laborer 
Naoma  McBrier,  “  22,  “  “  New  York  State 

George  H.  McBrier,  “  4,  “  “  “  “  “  (Evidently  born  1846) 

Adelaide  McBrier,  “  1,  “  “  “  “  “  (“  “  1849)” 

The  location  of  the  John  H.  McBrier  family  from  the  date  of  his  wedding, 
1845,  and  for  the  succeeding  four  years  or  more,  is  suggested  by  the  Town  of 
Brownville  record  quoted  above.  The  township  of  Brownville  includes  all  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pillar  Point  and  a  much  larger  adjoining  section  of  the  main¬ 
land. 

The  Hooker  Farm,  on  which  the  McBriers  lived,  was  on  this  peninsula  of 

*  The  only  copy  of  these  early  records  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  L.  S.  Lansing,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  She  secured  the  records  which  had  been  discarded,  as  being  of  no  value,  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  Clerk’s  office.  It  is  surprising  that  newly  elected  officials  would  “clean 
house”  by  discarding  records  which  cannot  be  replaced. 
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Pillar  Point.  John  probably  was  employed  by  his  father  to  work  on  the  farm, 
as  it  was  large,  and  farm  help  was  needed.  John  was  the  oldest  boy,  five  years 
older  than  his  next  brother,  Henry  Wesley.  It  would  be  quite  natural  for  the 
father  to  employ  him.  At  any  rate,  he  either  worked  there,  or  for  some  neigh¬ 
bor,  for  it  was  in  the  township  of  Brownville  that  the  second  child,  Betsey,  was 
born  in  1848. 

John  Henry  was  a  wanderer,  moving  often  from  place  to  place.  His  jour¬ 
neys  took  him  away  from  northern  New  York,  and  his  relatives  there  lost  trace 
of  him.  However,  recent  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  this  genealogy  has 
revealed  much  of  his  life  history.  It  is  apparent  that  he  left  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  1850’s.  Nothing  further  is  known  as  to  what  became  of  his  wife, 
Naoma  Rogers  McBrier,  whom  he  married  in  1845,  and  the  younger  daughter, 
Adelaide.  We  ascertain  from  John’s  army  record  in  the  National  Archives,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  that  John  was  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  in  1858,  where  he  married  a 
second  wife,  Katie  Case.  She  was  born  in  1816;  and  in  1851  was  married,  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  John  Cole,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1853. 

John  H.  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  in  Company  “C”,  16th 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  When,  in  1888,  he  made  application  to  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  pension,  he  stated  that  George  H.  was  his  only  living  child;  and  the 
application  records  his  former  residences  as  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Junction  City,  Kansas.  He  was  living  in  the  latter  place  at  the 
time  he  made  his  application  for  a  pension.* 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  about  his  parents,  place  of  birth,  or  his  early 
life  in  Jefferson  County;  nor  does  he  refer  to  his  first  wife  and  their  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  We  conclude  that  they  were  dead  at  the  time  of  his  second  marriage. 
In  his  application  for  a  pension,  he  stated  his  age  as  sixty-two  years;  and  this 
coincides  with  his  birth  record,  November  15,  1826. 

His  son,  George  H.,  continued  to  live  in  Jefferson  County  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  when  he  also  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  14,  1863,  as  a  private  in  Company  “A”,  10th  N.  Y.  Heavy 
Artillery.  Just  how  or  when  the  father  and  son  met  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  apparently  after  the  war  they  lived  together  in  many  places,  the  last  being 
Junction  City,  Kansas,  where  John  H.  died  March  13,  1893,  “when  on  furlough 
from  the  Western  Branch,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers, 
Kansas.”  This  is  confirmed  by  correspondence  with  a  government  official  in 
Junction  City,  who  also  states  that  “John  H.  McBrier  is  buried  in  the  G.A.R. 
lot  in  Highland  Cemetery,  Junction  City,  Kans.” 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  McBryer,  widow  of  the  second  son  of  William  F.  McBryer, 
who  recently  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gave  much  information  to  the  writer 
about  her  husband’s  uncle,  John  Henry  McBrier,  and  particularly  about  the 
latter’s  son,  George  H.  She  stated  that  she  and  her  husband,  when  living  in 
Kansas  in  1899,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  George  H.  McBrier  and 

*  All  this  information  regarding  the  war  and  pension  records  of  John  H.  and  George  H. 
McBrier  was  furnished  by  The  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  letter  dated 
Sept.  21,  1939. 
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his  wife,  Evelyn.  She  thought  highly  of  them,  and  said  that  George  was  a 
“genial,  good  natured  soul,  and  Mrs.  George  was  a  lovely  lady.”  They  indulged 
in  much  old  fashioned  “visiting”  about  the  family;  and  she  learned  that  George 
H.  and  his  wife  had  their  home  in  Junction  City  at  the  time  of  John’s  death. 
John  had  lived  in  Junction  City  at  the  Soldiers’  Home,  but  obtained  an  occa¬ 
sional  furlough  from  the  Home  to  stay  with  his  son;  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  making  one  of  these  visits.  It  was  six  years  after  John’s  death 
that  these  two  families  of  cousins  became  intimate  friends. 

John’s  wife,  Katie  Case  McBrier,  was  never  referred  to  in  these  con¬ 
versations.  She  died  about  five  years  before  the  McBrier  cousins  became 
acquainted.  She  was  alive,  however,  when  John  died;  and  she  made  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  pension  on  December  26,  1893,  nine  months  after  her  husband’s 
death.  In  her  declaration  she  gave  her  age  as  77  years,  and  her  residence  as 
Junction  City,  Kans.  She  died  the  following  year,  September  28,  1894,  in 
Junction  City,  Kans.,  and  is  buried  there  in  the  Highland  Cemetery. 

John’s  son,  George  H.  McBrier,  apparently  joined  his  father  after  their 
enlistment  in  the  Civil  War.  He  applied  for  a  pension  on  November  17,  1890, 
giving  his  age  as  forty-four  years;  and  this  exactly  corresponds  with  the  record 
of  his  date  of  birth,  1846.  The  pension  application  records  his  birthplace  as 
“Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.” 

George  H.  married  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hall  (nee  Blodgett)  on  March  28,  1875, 
in  Bureau  County,  Ill.  The  place  of  marriage  confirms  the  idea  that  George 
traveled  about  with  his  father,  as  John’s  war  record  states  that  he  lived  in 
“Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Junction  City,  Kansas.”  To  this  list 
of  states,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  McBryer  adds  the  (early)  state  of  Dakota.  She 
said,  “Evelyn  told  me  that  John  lived  with  her  and  her  husband  in  Dakota.” 
Apparently  John  and  George,  and  their  wives,  wandered  about  a  good  deal, 
and  lived  in  a  number  of  states  before  they  finally  settled  in  Kansas;  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  they  lived  together  in  other  localities  not  here  mentioned. 
In  Kansas  they  had  homes  in  several  places. 

George’s  wife,  Evelyn  Hall  McBrier,  was  born  April  10,  1846,  in  Wolcott, 
Vt.  They  had  no  children.  George  H.  McBrier  was  killed  by  a  railroad  loco¬ 
motive  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  October  26,  1902. 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hall  McBrier  went  back  to  her 
relatives  in  Lower  Cabot,  Vt.,  where  she  died  on  January  5,  1929. 

John  was  apparently  the  “rolling  stone”  of  the  family — such  was  his  repu¬ 
tation  among  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  was  always  on  the  move,  making 
many  changes  of  location,  always  expecting  that  some  more  rewarding  situation 
would  develop  from  the  next  move.  It  would  appear  that  the  old  proverb, 
“the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,”  was  true  in  the  case  of  John  H.  McBrier; 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his  son,  George,  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

John  Henry  McBrier,  and  his  son,  George  H.,  left  no  descendants. 
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Family  of 

MARY  E.  McBRIER 
third  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born  Birthplace 

ELBRIDGE  THOMAS  WHITE 

Aug.  16,  1830  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

Married  Feb.  7,  1858 
at  Russell,  N.  Y. 


Died 

May  10,  1883 


Place  of  Death 

Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 


§3.  MARY  E.  McBRIER  Sept.  25,  1828  Rodman,  N.  Y. 


Nov.  10,  1900  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 


Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Gardner  Thomas  Aug.  19,  1861 

2.  Letitia  Grace  Sept.  2,  1862 

(m.  Lonsdale) 

3.  Julius  H.  Jan.  15,  1868 

4.  Hazael  Charles  Oct.  4,  1870 


Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

Apr. 

28,  1914 

Muncie,  Ind. 

U 

a  u 

Sept. 

10,  1922 

Dexter,  N.  Y. 

U 

u  u 

Jan. 

28,  1870 

Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

u 

u  u 

Dec. 

29,  1930 

Dexter,  N.  Y. 
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Historical  Sketch  of 
MARY  E.  McBRIER 
and  family 

§3.  MARY  E.  McBRIER,  third  child  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier, 

was  born  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  September  25,  1828,  and 
died  at  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  on  November  10,  1900. 

She  was  married  to  ELBRIDGE  THOMAS  WHITE  of  Pillar  Point, 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  February  7,  1858.  He  was  born  August  16,  1830, 
at  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  died  May  10,  1883,  at  the  same  place. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Gardner  Thomas,  born  August  19,  1861  on  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

2.  Letitia  Grace,  “  September  2,  1862  “  “  “  “ 

(m.  Lonsdale) 

3.  Julius  H.,  “  January  15,  1868  “  “  “  “ 

4.  Hazael  Charles,  “  October  4,  1870  “  “  u  “ 

Mary  E.  McBrier  and  Elbridge  Thomas  White  were  married  at  Russell, 
N.  Y.,  where  her  father  then  lived,  the  McBrier  family  having  moved  to  the 
latter  place  five  years  previously. 

Back  of  this  brief  announcement  lies  an  interesting  country  romance. 
Mary  McBrier  moved  with  her  father’s  family  from  Pillar  Point  to  the  new 
farm  in  Russell  when  she  was  twenty-five  years  old.  The  two  towns  were  about 
seventy-five  miles  apart.  This  means  little  in  this  day  of  paved  roads  and 
automobiles;  and  only  those  of  a  past  generation  can  realize  what  seventy-five 
miles  meant  at  that  period.  In  the  preface  of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  a 
quotation  from  an  early  history  of  the  country  which  describes  a  trip  taken  by 
some  settlers  to  a  grist-mill,  and  gives  some  indication  of  the  many  difficulties 
encountered  when  traveling.  It  is  hard  to  realize,  in  this  age  of  modern  high¬ 
ways,  that  up  to  nearly  1890  many  country  roads  in  New  York  state  were  in 
such  bad  condition  that  their  use  was  all  but  abandoned  during  the  early  spring 
and  late  fall  rainy  seasons.  When  the  writer  was  a  boy  on  the  DeKalb  farm, 
his  father  was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist  a  neighbor,  or  a  driver  from 
some  adjoining  town,  who  had  become  “stuck  in  the  mud”  on  the  slight  rise 
of  ground  on  which  our  house  was  located.  Not  more  than  half  a  load  was 
attempted  at  such  a  time.  Even  then  wagons  frequently  had  to  be  pried  out 
of  the  mud,  or  an  extra  team  hitched  on  the  pole  in  order  to  move  the  load. 
The  roads  were  fairly  good  in  the  dry  summer  season;  and  in  the  winter  time, 
apart  from  heavy  snow-falls  and  the  occasional  “spill”  from  an  overturned 
sleigh,  the  going  was  not  so  bad.  At  best,  the  seventy-five  miles  which  sepa¬ 
rated  an  ardent  swain  from  the  object  of  his  heart’s  desire  was  a  formidable 
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obstacle.  It  speaks  well  for  the  constancy  of  Elbridge  White’s  affection  that, 
although  separated  for  five  years  by  such  a  distance,  with  roads  often  prac¬ 
tically  impassable,  he  never  wavered  in  his  determination  to  marry  the  lady 
of  his  choice. 

All  of  the  McBrier  children  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  the  family 
visits,  which  were  frequent,  were  always  occasions  of  much  good  fun.  This  is 
referred  to  here,  because  some  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  whether  “Aunt 
Mary”  was  not  rather  austere  and  cold.  This  idea  has  come  from  those  who 
did  not  meet  her  or  were  not  acquainted  with  her.  Her  photographs  show  her 
to  be  slight  of  build,  quite  a  contrast  to  all  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  lips 
were  thin,  and,  when  she  was  in  repose,  there  was  an  appearance  of  precision 
and  restraint  which  some  mistook  for  austerity.  When  conversation  began, 
however,  her  face  would  light  up,  and  she  found  it  as  easy  to  joke  and  laugh 
as  her  more  rotund  relatives.  The  writer  frequently  visited  in  their  home  and 
knew  her  intimately.  “Uncle  Elbridge”  had  a  jolly  disposition,  but  was  the 
opposite  in  physique — round  and  heavy.  Both  Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Elbridge 
were  very  popular  with  their  nephews. 

Elbridge  White  was  an  exceptionally  successful  farmer.  His  farm  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  “show  place”  on  Pillar  Point,  Here  their  four  children  were  born, 
three  of  whom  lived  to  maturity. 

Elbridge  T.  White  died  while  relatively  a  young  man,  fifty-three  years 
of  age. 
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MRS.  MARY  McBRIER  WHITE  AND  HER  CHILDREN 

Gardner  T.  White 
Letitia  Grace  White 
Hazael  C.  White 


Taken  about  1885 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  GARDNER  T.  WHITE  AND  FAMILY 


Ethel  Margaret, 

13 

years 

Gertrude, 

9 

u 

Thelma, 

7 

u 

Henry, 

3 

u 

Taken  in  1912. 
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Children  of 

ELBRIDGE  T.  and  MARY  McBRIER  WHITE 

§1.  GARDNER  THOMAS  WHITE  was  born  August  19,  1861,  on  Pillar 
Point,  township  of  Brownville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  died  April  28, 
1914,  at  Muncie,  Ind. 

He  married  MARGARET  SHEA  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  July  28,  1896. 
She  was  born  August  7,  1870,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  is  now  living  in  Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

1.  Ethel  Margaret,  born  August  31,  1899  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

(m.  Newman) 


2. 

Henry  A., 

“  July 

21,  1901  “ 

U 

u 

3. 

Gertrude, 

(m.  Miller) 

“  October  16,  1903  “ 

U 

u 

4. 

Thelma, 

(m.  Frazier) 

“  June 

30,  1905  “ 

U 

u 

5. 

Henry, 

“  July 

3,  1909  “ 

u 

u 

Gardner  T.  White  lived  with  his  parents  on  their  farm  on  Pillar  Point. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  District  School  there,  and  later  attended  Ives 
Seminary  at  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  After  completing  his  education,  he  taught  a  few 
terms  in  the  country  district  schools  of  the  county,  working  on  his  father’s  farm 
during  the  vacation  periods.  He  left  his  father’s  farm  home  about  1888  to  learn 
the  then  new  five  and  ten  cent  business  in  the  store  of  his  cousin,  Seymour  H. 
Knox,  at  Erie,  Pa.  When  Messrs.  Woolworth  and  Knox  opened  their  store  in 
Buffalo,  Mr.  White  went  to  Buffalo  to  work  in  the  new  and  larger  store. 

On  January  1,  1890,  Mr.  Knox  purchased  Air.  Woolworth ’s  interest  in  the 
Erie  and  Buffalo  stores;  and  in  January,  1891,  Air.  White  was  assigned  to  the 
management  of  the  Erie  store.  Later,  when  the  Indianapolis  store  was  opened 
in  1895,  he  became  the  manager;  and  still  later,  in  1897,  he  assisted  in  opening 
the  AJuncie  store,  and  remained  there  as  manager  until  he  died  in  1914.  He 
was  buried  at  Muncie,  Ind. 
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FRED  M.  AND  LETITIA  WHITE  LONSDALE 


§2.  LETITIA  GRACE  WHITE  was  born  September  2,  1862,  on  Pillar 

Point,  township  of  Brownville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  September 
10,  1922,  in  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  FRED  MAYHEW  LONSDALE  September  7,  1887, 
at  her  father’s  home  on  Pillar  Point.  He  was  born  December  10,  1862,  on  his 
father’s  farmstead  on  Pillar  Point,  and  died  March  19,  1938,  in  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

They  lived  on  the  Lonsdale  farm  on  Pillar  Point  until  they  retired  in  April, 
1913,  and  went  to  live  in  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

They  are  both  buried  in  the  Dexter  Cemetery. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

6.  Sidney  Gardner  Lonsdale,  born  March  15,  1890,  on  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y. 

7.  Lucy  Mary  Lonsdale,  “  November  13,  1892,  “ 
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HAZAEL  C.  AND  ORA  LONSDALE  WHITE 

§3.  JULIUS  H.  WHITE  was  born  January  15,  1868,  in  his  father’s  home 
on  Pillar  Point,  township  of  Brownville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died 
January  28,  1870,  at  the  same  place. 


§4.  HAZAEL  CHARLES  WHITE  was  born  October  4,  1870,  in  the  White 
family  homestead  on  Pillar  Point,  township  of  Brownville,  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  died  December  29,  1930,  in  Dexter,  N.  Y.  He  is  interred  in  the 
Dexter  cemetery. 

He  married  ORA  LILLIAN  LONSDALE,  sister  of  Fred  M.  Lonsdale, 
January  7,  1891.  She  was  born  November  28,  1871,  at  the  Lonsdale  homestead 
on  Pillar  Point.  They  lived  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  his  father  until 
they  retired,  moving  to  the  village  of  Dexter  in  December,  1914. 

Mrs.  Ora  Lonsdale  White  resides  in  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

They  had  no  children. 
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Children  of 

GARDNER  T.  and  MARGARET  SHEA  WHITE 

§1.  ETHEL  MARGARET  WHITE  was  born  August  31,  1899,  in  Muncie, 
Ind.  She  was  married  to  HOWARD  C.  NEWMAN  on  March  1,  1926. 
He  was  born  September  23,  1895,  in  Greene  County,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Newman  attended  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind.  She  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Garfield  School,  Muncie. 

They  live  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

1.  Jane  Ethel  Newman,  born  Jan.  3,  1927,  at  Decatur,  Ill. 

2.  Joan  Ellen  Newman,  “  Aug.  4,  1928,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 


§2.  HENRY  A.  WHITE  was  born  July  21,  1901,  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  died 
November  20,  1901. 


§3.  GERTRUDE  WHITE  was  born  October  16,  1903,  in  Muncie,  Ind.  She 
was  married  to  CHARLES  A.  MILLER  in  1924. 


§4.  THELMA  WHITE  was  born  June  30,  1905,  in  Muncie,  Ind.  She  was 
married  to  GEORGE  E.  FRAZIER  on  August  21,  1938.  He  was  born 
October  25,  1910,  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Frazier  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 
She  taught  in  the  Blaine  Junior  High  School  of  that  city. 

They  live  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

Child:— Fifth  Generation 

3.  Anna  Louise  Frazier,  born  Jan.  8,  1940,  in  Muncie,  Ind. 


§5.  HENRY  WHITE  was  born  July  3,  1909,  in  Muncie,  Ind.  He  married 
DOROTHY  WOLFE  on  March  17,  1938.  She  was  born  June  13,  1908, 
in  Muncie,  Ind. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Bernard’s  College,  Cullman,  Ala.,  and  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Mid  West  Metal  Products,  Muncie,  Ind. 

They  live  in  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Children  of 

FRED  M.  and  LETITIA  WHITE  LONSDALE 

§6.  SIDNEY  GARDNER  LONSDALE  was  born  March  15,  1890,  on  the 
Lonsdale  homestead,  Pillar  Point.  He  married  EVA  BEATRICE 
JOHNSON  on  February  4,  1913.  She  was  born  August  30,  1886,  at  Chaumont, 
N.  Y. 

They  reside  on  the  Lonsdale  farm  on  Pillar  Point. 

They  have  no  children. 


§7.  LUCY  MARY  LONSDALE  was  born  November  13,  1892,  at  the  Lons¬ 
dale  homestead,  Pillar  Point. 

She  resides  in  Dexter,  N.  Y. 
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Family  of 
FANNY  McBRIER 
fourth  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born  Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

JOHN  HUBBELL  WOOLWORTH 

Aug.  16,  1821  Pinckney,  Lewis  Feb.  8,  1907  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

Married  Jan.  14,  1851 
at  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  to 

§4.  FANNY  McBRIER  Apr.  15,  1830  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Feb.  15,  1878  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

(1st  wife) 

Married  Aug.  19,  1879 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  to 

ELVIRA  AUSTIN  MOULTON  Feb.  17,  1828  Aug.  29,  1906  Great  Bend,  N.Y. 

(2d  wife) 


Children: — Third  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  Frank  Winfield  Apr.  13,  1852  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Apr.  8,  1919  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

2.  Charles  Sumner  Aug.  1,  1856  “  “  Living  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
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SECOND  GENERATION 


Historical  Sketch  of 
FANNY  McBRIER 
and  family 

§4.  FANNY  McBRIER,  fourth  child  of  Henry  and  Ivezia  Sloan  McBrier, 

was  born  at  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  on  April  15,  1830,  and  died 
at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.,  on  February  15,  1878. 

She  was  married  to  JOHN  HUBBELL  WOOLWORTH  on  January  14, 
1851,  at  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  August  16,  1821,  at  Pinckney,  Lewis 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  February  8,  1907,  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Frank  Winfield,  born  April  13,  1852,  in  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

2.  Charles  Sumner,  “  August  1,  1856,  “  “  “ 

The  story  of  the  Woolworth  cousins  who  married  two  of  the  McBrier 
daughters  is  related  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of  Henry  McBrier.* 

Fanny  McBrier  was  fifteen  years  old  when  her  parents  moved  from  the 
home  in  Rodman  to  the  Hooker  Farm  on  Pillar  Point,  in  the  township  of  Brown- 
ville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  As  a  girl  in  Rodman,  she  had  become  acquainted 
with  her  future  husband.  He  was  nine  years  her  senior.  Evidently  some  cap¬ 
tivating  qualities  in  the  young  girl  touched  the  heart  of  John  Woolworth,  but 
she  was  too  young  to  seriously  consider  his  attentions.  So  she  went  to  the  new 
home,  where  she  performed  her  share  of  the  household  tasks,  and,  in  company 
with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  attended  school  in  the  Perch  River  district. 

We  may  be  sure  that  during  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
the  McBriers  moved  from  Rodman  until  the  couple  were  married,  John  Wool- 
worth  did  not  relinquish  his  purpose  of  winning  Fanny  McBrier  as  his  wife; 
for,  though  separated  by  more  than  twenty  miles  of  country  roads,  they  were 
married  three  months  prior  to  her  twenty-first  birthday. 

John  Hubbell  Woolworth  was  one  of  the  sixth  generation  of  Woolworths 
which  began  with  the  migration  of  Richard  Woolworth  from  England  in  1678. 
Like  his  ancestors,  he  was  a  farmer.  In  1836  he  moved  with  his  father  from 
his  birthplace  in  Lewis  County  to  Jefferson  County.  After  his  marriage  he 
worked  on  his  father’s  farm  near  the  settlement  of  Zoar,  in  the  township  of 
Rodman.  Here  their  two  sons  were  born. 

In  1859  the  family  moved  to  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  on  a  farm  of 
1031/2  acres  which  John  Woolworth  purchased  from  William  Bristol  on  February 
24th  of  that  year.  This  farm  was  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Great  Bend 
and  only  a  short  distance  from  the  home  later  purchased  by  Mrs.  Woolworth’s 
father,  Henry  McBrier. 


*  Page  29. 
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Fanny  McBrier 


SECOND  GENERATION 

Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth  was  a  gracious  and  lovable  woman.  She  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  which  she  and  her  husband  were 
members  of  the  choir.  The  writer  went  to  Great  Bend  to  interview  some  of 
those  who  knew  the  family  intimately ,  in  order  to  learn  more  about  their  life 
in  the  community,  and  every  one  who  knew  the  family  spoke  highly  of  Fanny 
Woolworth.  Though  she  was  a  young  woman  of  only  forty-eight  years  when 
she  died,  and  half  a  century  has  passed  since  her  death,  fond  memories  of  her 
still  linger  in  the  village  of  Great  Bend. 

John  H.  Woolworth  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Elvira  Austin  Moulton,  on 
August  19,  1879.  She  was  born  on  February  17,  1828,  and  died  on  August  29, 
1906.  She  is  buried  in  Sunnyside  Cemetery,  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Woolworth  and  Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth  are  buried  in  the 
Woolworth  Plot  in  the  cemetery  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  WOOLWORTH’S  FARMHOUSE 
Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

Taken  about  1882. 

Left  to  right,  John  H.  Woolworth,  his  second  wife,  and  his  adopted  daughter,  Flora. 

In  the  foreground,  a  neighbor’s  child. 
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THE  JOHN 

as 


H.  WOOLWORTH  FARMHOUSE 
it  appeared  in  May,  1941. 


FIRST  HOME  OF  FRANK  W.  AND  JENNIE  CREIGHTON  WOOLWORTH 

In  the  left  wing  of  this  house  on  Franklin  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y..  their  eldest 

daughter,  Helena,  was  born. 
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McBRIER  GENEALOGY 

Descendants  of 

Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth 


THIRD  GENERATION 


Children  of 

JOHN  HUBBELL  and  FANNY  McBRIER  WOOLWORTH 

§1.  FRANK  WINFIELD  WOOLWORTH  was  born  April  13,  1852,  in 

the  township  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  and  died  April  8, 
1919,  at  his  country  home,  Winfield  Hall,  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

He  married  JENNIE  CREIGHTON  on  June  11,  1876,  at  Great  Bend, 
N.  Y.  She  was  born  near  Picton,  Ontario,  on  March  7,  1853,  and  died  May 
21,  1924,  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

1.  Helena  Maud  Woolworth,  born  July  17,  1878,  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

(m.  McCann) 

2.  Edna  Woolworth  “  September  12,  1883,  “  Lancaster,  Pa. 

(m.  Hutton) 

3.  Jessie  May  Woolworth,  “  March  14,  1886,  “  “  “ 

(m.  Donahue) 

FRANK  W.  WOOLWORTH 

The  historical  sketch  of  Frank  W.  Woolworth  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of 
this  volume,  page  175. 

Jennie  Creighton  Woolworth  was  a  beautiful,  competent  and  gracious 
lady.  Her  husband  met  her  in  Watertown  when  he  was  employed  by  Augsbury 
&  Moore,  and  later  when  he  worked  in  A.  Bushnell’s  dry  goods  store.  While 
working  in  this  latter  place,  his  health  broke;  and,  in  February,  1876,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  his  father’s  home  in  Great  Bend,  where  his  mother 
nursed  him  during  his  long  illness.  Miss  Creighton  was  devoted  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  young  salesman,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  demonstrate  her  affection  by 
offering  to  assist  the  mother  in  caring  for  him;  so  she  moved  to  the  Woolworth 
home,  and  was  married  to  young  Frank  on  June  11,  1876. 

A  year  passed  after  their  marriage  before  he  was  well  enough  to  return 
to  Watertown.  Here  he  began  anew  in  the  store  where  he  had  been  first 
employed.  The  name  of  the  firm  had  meantime  been  changed  to  Moore  & 
Smith.  The  young  couple  set  up  their  very  humble  home  in  the  wing  of  the 
house  at  236  Franklin  Street;  and  here  their  first  daughter,  Helena,  was  born 
on  July  17,  1878. 

A  large  measure  of  the  credit  for  her  husband’s  success  is  due  Jennie 
Creighton  Woolworth.  She  it  was  who,  after  nursing  him  back  to  health,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  return  to  Watertown  and  start  again.  She  worked  loyally 
with  him  in  their  early  stores,  and  shared  his  first  triumph  in  the  successful 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  store.  After  the  number  of  stores  increased  and  the  business 
became  a  great  success,  she  presided  with  dignity  and  grace  in  their  palatial 
home  at  990  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  at  Winfield  Hall,  their  country 
home  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
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JENNIE  CREIGHTON  WOOLWORTH 


1853-1924 


WINFIELD  HALL,  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
Country  Estate  of  Frank  W.  Woolworth. 


:  - 


ENTRANCE  HALL  AND  MARBLE  STAIRWAY,  WINFIELD  HALL 
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Descendants  of 

Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth 


THIRD  GENERATION 

§2.  CHARLES  SUMNER  WOOLWORTH  was  born  August  1,  1856,  in 
the  township  of  Rodman,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

He  married  ANNA  ELIZABETH  RYALS  on  June  2,  1886,  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.  She  was  born  March  3,  1857,  in  Utica,  and  died  July  15,  1913,  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

He  lives  at  520  Jefferson  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

4.  Ethel  May  Woolworth,  born  May  10,  1887,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

(m.  Huber) 

5.  Fred  Everett  Woolworth,  “  May  13,  1890,  “  “  “ 

6.  Richard  Wesley  Woolworth,  “  May  19,  1898,  “ 


CHARLES  SUMNER  WOOLWORTH 

The  historical  sketch  of  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth  will  be  found  in  Part  II 
of  this  volume,  page  205. 


Anna  Elizabeth  Ryals  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Davis  Ryals 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Ryals  was  for  many  years  the  manager  of  the  press  room 
of  the  Utica  Observer.  The  family  were  active  members  of  the  Baker  Street 
Baptist  Church. 

Anna  Ryals  Woolworth  was  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement.  After  mak¬ 
ing  her  home  in  Scranton,  she  joined  the  Elm  Park  Methodist  Church,  and  was 
a  devoted  and  faithful  member.  Her  influence  on  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  Scranton  was  constructive,  and  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  her  many  friends. 
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Descendants  of 
Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth 


FOURTH  GENERATION 


Children  of 

FRANK  W.  and  JENNIE  CREIGHTON  WOOLWORTH 

§1.  HELENA  MAUD  WOOLWORTH  was  bom  July  17,  1878,  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  died  March  15,  1938,  in  New  York  City. 

She  was  married  to  CHARLES  E.  F.  McCANN  on  April  20,  1904.  He 
was  born  August  3,  1876,  in  New  York  City,  and  died  January  31,  1941,  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Their  New  York  home  was  at  No.  4  East  Eightieth  Street,  New  York  City, 
and  their  country  estate,  Sunken  Orchards,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Their  winter  home  was  on  Gulf  View  Road,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

1.  Constance  Woolworth  McCann,  born  November  7,  1905,  in  New  York  City. 

(m.  Betts) 

2.  Frazier  Winfield  McCann,  “  April  29,  1908,  “  “ 

3.  Gladys  Helena  McCann,  “  June  1,  1910,  “  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

4.  Helena  Woolworth  McCann,  “  April  23,  1913,  in  New  York  City. 

(m.  Guest) 


§2.  EDNA  WOOLWORTH  was  born  September  12,  1883,  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  died  on  May  2,  1918,  in  New  York  City. 

She  was  married  to  FRANKLYN  LAWS  HUTTON  on  April  24,  1907, 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  born  December  1,  1876,  in  New  York  City,  and 
died  December  5,  1940. 

On  March  5,  1926,  he  married  Irene  C.  Bodde,  former  wife  of  John  R. 
Bodde  of  Detroit. 

Mr.  Hutton  maintained  homes  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and  at  Prospect  Hill 
Plantation,  Yonge’s  Island,  S.  C.,  thirty  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  died 
at  this  latter  home. 

Child: — Fifth  Generation 

5.  Barbara  Hutton,  born  November  14,  1912,  in  New  York  City. 

(m.  1 — Mdivani 

2 — Haugwitz-Reventlow) 
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Descendants  of 

Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth 


FOURTH  GENERATION 

§3.  JESSIE  MAY  WOOLWORTH  was  born  March  14,  1886,  in  Lancaster, 

Pa. 

She  was  married  to  JAMES  PAUL  DONAHUE  on  February  1,  1912, 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  born  June  26,  1886,  in  New  York  City,  and  died 
April  23,  1931,  in  New  York  City. 

She  lives  at  834  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  has  a  winter  home  at 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Children: —  Fifth  Generation 

6.  Woolworth  Donahue,  born  January  9,  1913,  in  New  York  City. 

7.  James  Paul  Donahue,  “  June  11,1915,  “  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Children  of 

CHARLES  SUMNER  and  ANNA  RYALS  WOOLWORTH 

§4.  ETHEL  MAY  WOOLWORTH  was  born  May  10,  1887,  in  Scranton, 
Pa.  She  was  married  to  SAMUEL  HOLLIE  HUBER  on  May  26,  1910. 
He  was  born  October  17,  1886,  in  Scranton,  Pa.  He  is  District  Manager  of 
the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  Philadelphia  District.  They  reside  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

8.  Evelyn  Louise  Huber,  born  February  19,  1911,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

(m.  Kent) 

9.  Harriet  Sylvia  Huber,  “  July  2,  1912,  “ 

10.  Sumner  Woolworth  Huber,  “  July  12,  1913,  “  “  “ 

11.  Anna  Elizabeth  Huber,  “  February  22,  1921,  “ 


§5.  FRED  EVERETT  WOOLWORTH  was  born  May  13,  1890,  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  Class  of  1913. 


§6.  RICHARD  WESLEY  WOOLWORTH  was  born  May  19,  1898,  in 
Scranton,  Pa.  He  married  MARGARET  BRADY  on  June  7,  1924,  at 
Scranton,  Pa.  She  was  born  May  2,  1904,  in  Scranton,  Pa.  They  reside  in 
Salem  Center,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

12.  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth,  born  November  13,  1926,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

13.  Barbara  Margaret  Woolworth,  “  January  26,  1928,  “  “  “  “ 

14.  Richard  Wesley  Woolworth,  Jr.,  “  November  13,  1935,  “  “  “  “ 
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Descendants  of 
Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth 


FIFTH  GENERATION 


Children  of 

CHARLES  E.  F.  and  HELENA  WOOLWORTH  McCANN 

§1.  CONSTANCE  WOOLWORTH  McCANN  was  born  November  7,  1905, 
in  New  York  City.  She  was  married  to  WYLLYS  ROSSETER  BETTS, 
Jr.,  on  October  19,  1926,  and  lives  in  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

Children: — Sixth  Generation 

1.  Phyllys  Constance  Betts,  born  August  17,  1928,  in  New  York  City. 

2.  Wyllys  Eliot  Godfrey  Betts,  “  October  28,  1933,  “  “ 

3.  Charles  Rosseter  Woolworth  Betts,  “  December  18,  1934,  “  “  “  u 


§2.  FRAZIER  WINFIELD  McCANN  was  born  April  29,  1908,  in  New 
York  City.  He  married  CAROL  WARE  on  August  22,  1936. 

They  live  in  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


§3.  GLADYS  HELENA  McCANN  was  born  June  1,  1910,  in  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  died  November  2,  1918,  in  Augusta,  Ga. 


§4.  HELENA  WOOLWORTH  McCANN  was  born  April  23,  1913,  in  New 

York  City.  She  was  married  to  WINSTON  F.  C.  GUEST  on  June  2, 
1934,  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  They  live  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Sixth  Generation 

4.  Winston  F.  C.  Guest,  Jr.,  born  January  4,  1936,  in  New  York  City. 

5.  Frederick  E.  Guest,  “  February  13,  1938,  “  “ 


Child  of 

FRANKLYN  L.  and  EDNA  WOOLWORTH  HUTTON 

§5.  BARBARA  HUTTON  was  born  November  14,  1912,  in  New  York  City. 

She  was  married,  first,  to  PRINCE  ALEXIS  MDIVANI,  on  June  20, 
1933,  in  Paris,  France.  He  died  August  2,  1935,  in  Spain. 

She  was  married,  second,  to  COUNT  COURT  HAUGWITZ-REVENT- 
LOW  of  Denmark  on  May  14,  1935,  in  Reno,  Nev.  They  were  divorced. 

Child: — Sixth  Generation 
by  second  marriage 

6.  Lance  Haugwitz-Reventlow,  born  February  24,  1936,  in  London,  England. 
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Descendants  of 

Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth 


FIFTH  GENERATION 

Children  of 

JAMES  PAUL  and  JESSIE  WOOLWORTH  DONAHUE 

§6.  WOOLWORTH  DONAHUE  was  born  January  9,  1913,  in  New  York 
City.  He  married  MRS.  GRETCHEN  WILSON  HEARST  on  January 
27,  1940,  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


§7.  JAMES  PAUL  DONAHUE  was  born  June  11,  1915,  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Children  of 

SAMUEL  HOLLIE  and  ETHEL  WOOLWORTH  HUBER 

§8.  EVELYN  LOUISE  HUBER  was  born  February  19,  1911,  in  Scranton, 
Pa.  She  was  married  to  HORACE  LESSER  KENT  on  October  13,  1934. 
He  was  born  March  20,  1903,  in  Scranton.  They  reside  in  Merion,  Pa. 

Children: — Sixth  Generation 

1.  William  Horace  Kent,  born  September  7,  1935,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2.  David  Huber  Kent,  “  July  31,  1937,  “ 


§9.  HARRIET  SYLVIA  HUBER  was  born  July  2,  1912,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Scranton,  Pa. 


§10.  SUMNER  WOOLWORTH  HUBER  was  born  July  12,  1913,  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  He  married  DOROTHY  GRACE  JOHNSTON  on  November 
29,  1933.  She  was  born  August  3,  1914,  in  Carbondale,  Pa.  They  reside  in 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Children: — Sixth  Generation 

3.  Holly  Grace  Huber,  born  December  31,  1937,  in  Kingston,  Pa. 

4.  Sumner  Woolworth  Huber,  Jr.,  “  March  1,1941,  “  Wilmington,  Del. 


§11.  ANNA  ELIZABETH  HUBER  was  born  February  22,  1921,  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Children  of 

RICHARD  WESLEY  and  MARGARET  BRADY  WOOLWORTH 

§12.  CHARLES  SUMNER  WOOLWORTH  was  bom  November  13,  1926, 
in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

§13.  BARBARA  MARGARET  WOOLWORTH  was  born  January  26, 
1928,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 


§14.  RICHARD  WESLEY  WOOLWORTH,  Jr.,  was  born  November  13, 
1935,  in  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Genealogy  and  Historical  Sketch  of  the 

family  of 

HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER 
Fifth  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


. 
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Family  of 

HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER 
fifth  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 

Born  Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

§5.  HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER 

Dec.  1,  1831  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Dec.  27,  1902  Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

Married  Sept.  15,  1857 
to 


JANE  RUSHTON  Dec.  10,  1828  Edwards,  N.  Y.  Jan.  10,  1911  Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 


Henry  Wesley  and  Jane  Rushton  McBryer  left  no  descendants. 
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JANE  RUSHTON  McBRYER 
1828-1911 


HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER 
1831-1902 
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Historical  Sketch  of 
HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER 
and  family 

§5.  HENRY  WESLEY  McBRYER,  always  called  by  his  middle  name,  and 

“Uncle  Wes”  by  his  nephews  and  nieces  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite, 
was  born  at  Rodman,  N.  Y.,  December  1,  1831.  He  was  the  fifth  child  (second 
son)  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  moved 
with  the  McBrier  family  to  Pillar  Point,  and  there  continued  his  common  school 
education  at  the  Perch  River  district  school. 

The  McBrier  family  lived  on  the  Hooker  Farm  at  Pillar  Point  for  about 
eight  years,  moving  from  there  to  Russell,  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  Wesley  was  then 
nearly  twenty-two  years  old.  He  started  out  for  himself  in  the  following  year, 
going  to  Edwards,  and  working  in  a  grist  mill,  to  learn  the  miller’s  trade.  While 
there,  he  became  acquainted  with  JANE  RUSHTON,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann 
Rushton,  whom  he  married  on  September  15,  1857. 

He  followed  the  miller’s  trade  until  1864,  when  he  entered  the  mercantile 
business  in  Edwards.  He  held  the  office  of  postmaster  for  the  four  year  period 
1862-1866.  In  those  days  the  post  office  in  small  villages  was  usually  a  corner 
in  a  store;  hence  this  did  not  interfere  with  his  store-keeping. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  they  moved  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  resumed  his 
trade  as  miller  for  a  short  time;  then  was  appointed  a  police  officer  for  a  two 
year  period. 

In  1869  they  moved  to  Coopersville,  Mich.,  where  he  became  a  business 
partner  in  the  firm  of  W.  G.  Watson  &  Co.,  Merchants.  In  August,  1872,  they 
moved  to  Cedar  Springs,  Mich.  At  this  time  the  country  was  new,  the  chief 
occupation  being  the  converting  of  the  fine  stands  of  virgin  pine  and  spruce, 
which  covered  the  land,  into  lumber  for  the  market.  He  formed  a  partnership 
with  W.  H.  Wheeler  and  conducted  a  general  store  under  the  firm  name  of 
McBryer  &  Wheeler.  Five  years  later,  in  1877,  he  sold  his  interest  to  James  E. 
Watson.  He  was  successful  in  his  business  ventures,  was  frugal,  and  amassed 
a  considerable  competence  for  a  pioneer  in  a  small  country  village.  He  owned 
several  farms,  and  also  invested  his  money  in  first  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
For  three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cedar  Springs  village  council. 

He  was  a  decided  individualist,  and  always  wrote  his  name  “McBryer,” 
which  he  insisted  was  the  correct  form  of  spelling.  It  was  only  one  of  the 
several  ways  in  which  the  family  name  was  written  in  the  earlier  years.  He 
probably  got  the  idea  from  some  old  school  books,  originally  brought  by  the 
family  from  Ireland. 

Henry  Wesley  McBryer  died  at  Cedar  Springs  on  December  27,  1902,  and 
his  wife  died  on  January  10,  1911.  They  are  both  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Cedar  Springs,  Mich. 

They  left  no  descendants. 
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Family  of 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  McBRYER 
sixth  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born 

Birthplace 

Died 

Place  of  Death 

§6.  WILLIAM  FLETCHER 

McBRYER 

June  18,  1835 

Rodman,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  4,  1915 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Married  Aug.  9,  1856 
to 

NANCY  JANE  WHITE 

Aug.  10,  1834 

St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Dec.  18,  1914 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Charles  H. 

June  2,  1857 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

Mch.  28,  1858 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 

2.  Charles  W. 

Sept.  17,  1859 

U  U 

Nov.  24,  1928 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  Clara  Janet 

Sept.  8,  1862 

a  u 

Jan.  10,  1919 

Blue  Island,  Ill. 

(m.  1 — Griffith 


2 —  Harrison 

3 —  Elrick) 

4.  Edwin  L.  July  11,  1867  “  “  Living  on  a  farm  near  Eskridge, 

Kans. 
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WILLIAM  FLETCHER  McBRYER 
1835-1915 


SECOND  GENERATION 

Historical  Sketch  of 

WILLIAM  FLETCHER  McBRYER 

and  family 

§6.  WILLIAM  FLETCHER  McBRYER,  sixth  child  (third  son)  of  Henry 
and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier,  was  born  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  18,  1835,  and  died  December  4,  1915,  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

He  married  NANCY  JANE  WHITE  on  August  9,  1856.  She  was  born 
August  10,  1834,  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  and  died  December  18,  1914,  in 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Both  are  interred  in  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Topeka,  Kans. 

William  McBryer  was  about  ten  years  old  when  his  parents  moved  from 
Rodman,  N.  Y.,  to  Pillar  Point,  near  Dexter,  N.  Y.  Here  his  father’s  family 
lived  on  the  Hooker  Farm  for  some  years.  While  living  here  the  McBrier  chil¬ 
dren  attended  the  Perch  River  district  school. 

The  McBriers  lived  on  the  Pillar  Point  farm  until  1853;  then  they  moved 
to  the  township  of  Russell,  St.  Lawrence  County,  where  Henry  McBrier,  father 
of  William,  had  purchased  a  farm.  The  younger  McBrier  children  continued 
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to  attend  school,  which  was  only  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  their  home,  while  the 
elder  children  assisted  their  father  in  the  laborious  work  of  bringing  a  virgin 
farm  under  cultivation.  Not  only  was  the  terrain  rough,  but  it  was  exceedingly 
stony,  being  strewn  with  innumerable  granite  boulders  deposited  there  during 
the  glacial  age. 

William  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 
Soon  thereafter  he  married,  and  for  some  years  lived  in  the  township  of  Canton, 
about  five  miles  southwest  of  Canton  village,  where  he  ran  the  Peter  Melvin 
farm. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  following  the  example  of  his  older  brother,  Henry 
Wesley,  William  changed  the  spelling  of  the  family  name  to  “McBryer.” 

William  F.  and  Nancy  White  McBryer  had  four  children,  all  born  on  the 
Canton  farm. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Charles  H.,  born  June  2,  1857,  in  Canton,  N.  Y. 

2.  Charles  W.,  “  September  17,  1859,  “ 

3.  Clara  Janet,  “  September  8,  1862,  “ 

(m.  1 — Griffith 

2—  Harrison 

3 —  Elrick) 

4.  Edwin  L.,  “  July  11,  1867,  “  “ 

The  William  F.  McBryer  family  moved  from  the  farm  in  Canton,  N.  Y., 
to  Kansas  in  1878.  Mr.  McBryer  took  up  a  quarter  section  of  land  south  of 
Bala,  Kans.,  built  a  house,  and  brought  the  land  under  cultivation.  He  worked 
the  farm  for  about  three  years,  then  rented  it,  and  later  traded  it  for  a  black¬ 
smith  shop  in  Leonardville,  Riley  Co.,  Kans.  After  carrying  on  the  blacksmith 
shop  at  this  place  for  a  time,  he  moved  to  Clay  Center,  where  he  ran  a  similar 
shop. 

He  traded  his  house  in  Clay  Center  for  the  furniture  and  leasehold  of  the 
Travis  Hotel  in  Topeka,  which  he  operated  for  some  time.  His  next  move  was 
an  exchange  of  the  hotel  leasehold  and  equipment  for  a  house  in  Quenemo;  and 
this  was  later  traded  for  a  small  farm  about  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Topeka. 
This  farm,  in  turn,  was  exchanged  for  a  lot  in  Quinton  Heights,  now  South 
Topeka.  Here  he  built  a  home  and  grocery  store,  which  he  conducted  for  some 
time.  His  son,  Charles  W.,  assisted  in  building  this  house  and  store.  All  in 
all,  William  F.  was  an  active  trader,  and  often  changed  his  occupation. 

His  last  residence  was  in  Oakland,  a  suburb  of  Topeka,  later  taken  into 
the  city  corporation,  and  now  known  as  No.  1033  Oakland  Avenue.  Here  he 
lived  with  his  wife  for  some  years,  conducting  a  cobbler  shop. 

William  F.  McBryer  was  a  man  of  versatile  ability,  as  his  career  will  indi¬ 
cate.  He  was  handy  with  tools,  and  did  not  shrink  from  undertaking  any  sort 
of  work.  He  was  also  a  good  smith  and  carpenter;  and  when,  in  later  years, 
he  could  not  undertake  heavy  work,  he  was  quite  at  home  in  the  lighter  voik 
of  boot  and  shoe  repairing.  Being  of  a  genial  disposition,  he  had  a  multitude 

of  friends. 
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CHARLES  W.  McBRYER 
1859-1928 


CLARA  KENNEDY  McBRYER 
1867-1941 
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Descendants  of 
William  F.  McBryer 


THIRD  GENERATION 


Children  of 

WILLIAM  F.  and  NANCY  WHITE  McBRYER 

§1.  CHARLES  H.  McBRYER  was  born  June  2,  1857,  in  the  township  of 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  died  March  28,  1858,  in  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


§2.  CHARLES  W.  McBRYER  was  born  September  17,  1859,  in  the  township 

of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  died  November  24,  1928,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  is 
interred  in  the  Montrose  Cemetery  near  Philadelphia. 

He  married,  first,  ELIZABETH  LaCLAIR,  on  September  26,  1879,  at 
Bala,  Kans. 

Charles  W.  and  Elizabeth  LaClair  McBryer  lived  in  Manhattan,  Kans., 
for  a  time  after  their  marriage.  Afterward,  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  car¬ 
penter  at  various  points  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  in  construction 
work.  After  his  term  with  the  Railroad  expired,  he  lived  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
for  a  time;  then  returned  to  Bala,  Kans.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  car¬ 
penter  and  builder  in  Bala  and  Manhattan.  They  were  divorced,  and  she 
returned  to  Laramie,  where  she  is  reported  to  have  died  about  1886. 

Charles  W.  McBryer  married,  second,  CLARA  G.  KENNEDY,  on  June 
30,  1887.  She  was  born  January  1,  1867,  in  Laurelton,  Pa.,  and  died  May  24, 
1941,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  went  to  Kansas  in  1885.  They  were  married 
while  living  in  Clay  Center.  They  later  moved  to  Kansas  City,  then  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  they  lived  in  Willston  and  St.  Louis.  In  1902  they  moved  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  they  lived  for  a  time;  then,  believing  they  would  like  to  try 
farming,  they  purchased  a  farm  at  Chalfont,  Pa. 

Not  finding  farming  to  their  liking,  they  moved  to  North  Wales,  Pa.,  where 
he  returned  to  his  former  business  of  carpenter  and  contractor,  having  his  office 
at  4th  and  Church  Streets,  in  North  Wales. 

In  1919  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  purchasing  a  home  at  18  North  St. 
Bernard  Street,  and  continued  his  business  as  building  contractor. 

Mrs.  Clara  Kennedy  McBryer,  until  her  recent  death,  lived  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter  in  the  family  home  in  North  St.  Bernard  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

1.  Grace  Ethel  McBryer,  born  March  28,  1889  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2.  William  Charles  McBryer,  adopted,  was  born  December  28,  1904  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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§3.  CLARA  JANET  McBRYER  was  born  September  8,  1862,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  and  died  January  10,  1919,  in  Blue  Island,  Ill. 

She  was  married,  first,  to  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH,  on  August  20,  1881. 
He  was  born  in  1853  in  Bala,  Kans.  They  were  divorced. 

She  was  married,  second,  to  WILLIAM  HARRISON,  about  1885,  in 
Bala,  Kans.  They  were  divorced. 

She  was  married,  third,  to  GEORGE  ELRICK,  who  had  a  farm  near 
Topeka,  Kans.  He  died  April  15,  1915,  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

During  her  last  years,  Clara  McBryer  Elrick  lived  with  her  son,  Ernest 
E.  Harrison,  in  Blue  Island,  Ill. 

Children:- — Fourth  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

3.  Maude  J.  Griffith,  born  June  20,  1882  in  Bala,  Kans. 

(m.  Kincaid) 

by  second  marriage 

4.  Ernest  Edward  Harrison,  born  February  8,  1888  in  Quenemo,  Kans. 
by  third  marriage 

5.  Eva  Elrick,  born  in  1895  in  Eaglesville,  Mo. 

(m.  1 — Newhart 
2 — Eisner) 


§4.  EDWIN  L.  McBRYER  was  born  July  11,  1867,  in  the  township  of  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

He  married,  first,  EMMA  ST.  JOHN,  on  March  8,  1890,  in  Dover,  Kans. 
She  was  born  in  1867  in  Dover,  Kans.  They  had  one  daughter,  born  in  the 
autumn  of  1903;  she  lived  only  two  months.  They  were  divorced,  and  she  later 
married  Ernest  Saunders. 

Edwin  L.  McBryer  married,  second,  EMMA  CLARA  LOUTHAN,  om 
January  26,  1909.  She  was  born  January  12,  1873,  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  They 
were  divorced  in  December,  1928,  when  living  at  Six  Mile  Creek,  south  of 
Topeka.  Mrs.  Emma  Louthan  McBryer  lives  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

Edwin  L.  McBryer  is  living  on  a  farm  near  Eskridge,  Kans. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

by  second  marriage 

6.  Harold  Edwin  McBryer,  commonly  called  “Jack,”  born  November  10,  1910  in  South  Topeka, 

Kans. 

7.  Claranetta  McBryer,  born  April  26,  1916,  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  died  March  22,  1917,  in  the 

same  place. 
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Children  of 

CHARLES  W.  and  CLARA  KENNEDY  McBRYER 

§1.  GRACE  ETHEL  McBRYER  was  born  March  28,  1889,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  She  holds  a  responsible  position  with  the  jewelry  firm  of  J.  E. 
Caldwell  k  Co.,  Chestnut  and  Juniper  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  lives  at 
18  North  St.  Bernard  Street  in  Philadelphia. 


§2.  WILLIAM  CHARLES  McBRYER,  an  adopted  son,  was  born  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1904,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  married  REBA  LEMON  on 
November  29,  1926,  at  Media,  Pa.  They  are  living  apart. 

They  have  one  child,  Joyce,  born  January  1,  1928. 


Child  of 

WILLIAM  and  CLARA  McBRYER  GRIFFITH 

§3.  MAUDE  J.  GRIFFITH  was  born  June  20,  1882,  in  Bala,  Ivans.,  and 
died  March  4,  1934,  in  Kansas  City,  Ivans.  She  is  interred  in  Memorial 
Park  Cemetery. 

She  was  married  to  ROBERT  BRUCE  KINCAID  on  December  15,  1901. 
He  was  born  December  15,  1881,  in  Girard,  Ivans.  They  lived  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  where  they  had  a  grocery  and  notion  store  on  Minnesota  Avenue. 

He  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Child: — Fifth  Generation 

1.  Pauline  Kincaid,  born  February  13,  1908  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

(m.  — Ester) 


Child  of 

WILLIAM  and  CLARA  McBRYER  HARRISON 

§4.  ERNEST  EDWARD  HARRISON  was  born  February  8,  1888,  in  Que- 
nemo,  Kans. 

He  married,  first,  PEARL  TILLMAN,  on  April  21,  1909,  in  Topeka, 
Kans.  She  was  born  June  7,  1886,  in  Dover,  Kans.,  and  died  January  30,  1934, 
in  Blue  Island,  Ill. 
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He  married,  second,  Mrs.  ANNA  WOERTENDYKE,  on  July  2,  1934, 
in  Crown  Point,  Ind.  She  was  born  February  17,  1881,  in  Springfield,  Ill. 
They  reside  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

2.  Sears  Harrison,  born  October  1,  1909,  in  Wakarusa,  Kans. 

3.  Edwin  Harrison,  “  May  3,  1911,  “  Oakland,  Kans. 

4.  Wilmetta  Harrison,  “  December  20,  1917,  “  Blue  Island,  Ill. 

(m.  Decker) 


Child  of 

GEORGE  and  CLARA  McBRYER  ELRICK 

§5.  EVA  ELRICK  was  born  in  1895  in  Eaglesville,  Mo. 

She  was  married,  first,  to  CLEM  NEWHART,  on  March  21,  1912,  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  He  was  born  November  3,  1877.  They  were  divorced. 
She  was  married,  second,  to  MAX  EISNER,  in  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

They  live  in  California. 

Child: — Fifth  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

5.  Clementina  Newhart,  born  December  25,  1912,  in  Blue  Island,  Ill. 

(m.  Mesak) 


Child  of 

EDWIN  L.  and  EMMA  LOUTHAN  McBRYER 

§6.  HAROLD  EDWIN  McBRYER,  commonly  called  “Jack”  McBryer,  was 
born  November  10,  1910,  in  South  Topeka,  Kans. 

He  married  LEONA  MAY  CARTER  on  November  10,  1940,  in  Wamego, 
Kans.  She  was  born  November  23,  1916,  near  Alta  Vista,  Kans. 

They  live  on  a  farm  near  Eskridge,  Kans. 
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Child  of 

ROBERT  BRUCE  and  MAUDE  GRIFFITH  KINCAID 

§1.  PAULINE  KINCAID  was  born  February  13,  1908,  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

She  was  married  to  LEE  ESTER.  No  other  information  is  available. 


Children  of 

ERNEST  EDWARD  and  PEARL  TILLMAN  HARRISON 

§2.  SEARS  HARRISON  was  born  October  1,  1909,  in  Wakarusa,  Kans. 

He  married,  first,  MARJORIE  WATLAND,  on  June  9,  1931.  She  was 
born  April  27,  1913,  in  Iowa.  They  were  divorced. 

He  married,  second,  MILDRED  CONNORS,  on  October  15,  1938,  in 
Harvey,  Ill.  She  was  born  January  24,  1911,  in  Racine,  Wis.  They  live  in 
Blue  Island,  Illinois. 

Child: — Sixth  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  Marilyn  Harrison,  born  August  1,  1933,  in  Blue  Island,  Ill. 


§3.  EDWIN  HARRISON  was  born  May  3,  1911,  in  Oakland,  Kans. 

He  married  PEGGY  WHITE  on  April  4,  1936.  She  was  born  April  21, 
1909;  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

They  reside  in  Chicago,  Ill. 


§4.  WILMETTA  HARRISON  was  born  December  20,  1917,  in  Blue  Island, 
HI. 

She  was  married  to  MARSHALL  DECKER  on  October  11,  1935,  in 
Chicago,  Ill.  He  was  born  April  24,  1911,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

They  live  in  Chicago,  Ill. 


Child: — Sixth  Generation 

2.  Pearl  Lamay  Decker,  born  December  9,  1937  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
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FIFTH  GENERATION 

Child  of 

CLEM  and  EVA  ELRICK  NEWHART 

§5.  CLEMENTINA  NEWHART  was  born  December  25,  1912,  in  Blue 
Island,  Ill. 

She  was  married  to  JOE  MESAK  on  April  24,  1937,  in  Berwyn,  Ill.  He 
was  born  April  24,  1905,  in  Chicago,  Ill. 

Child: — Sixth  Generation 

3.  Robin  Joe  Mesak,  born  June  2,  1938  in  Chicago,  Ill. 
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JANE  EMILY  McBRIER 
Seventh  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 
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Family  of 

JANE  EMILY  McBRIER 
seventh  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born  Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

JAMES  HORACE  KNOX  Nov.  21,  1834  Russell,  N.  Y.  Mch.  12,  1894  Russell,  N.  Y. 

Married  Feb.  6,  1855 
at  Russell,  N.  Y.,  to 


§7.  JANE  EMILY  McBRIER  Feb.  19,1837  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Jan.  27,1891 
(1st  wife) 


Married  March  12,  1892 
in  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  to 


JANE  MILLAR 

(2d  wife) 


Oct.  10,  1843  Inkermon, 

Ont.,  Canada 


Mch.  28,  1919  North  Lawrence, 
N.  Y. 


Children: — Third  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  Seymour  Horace 

2.  Carrie  Ethel 

(m.  Fowler) 

3.  Burtiss  Lorenzo 

4.  Henry  Danforth 


Apr.  11,  1861 
Oct.  7,  1863 

Nov.  20,  1869 
Aug.  23,  1876 


Russell,  N.  Y. 

U  U 


a 

u 

a 

u 

May  16,  1915  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  26,  1929  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  12,  1934 
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Historical  Sketch  of 
JANE  EMILY  McBRIER 
and  family 

§7.  JANE  EMILY  McBRIER,  seventh  child  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan 

McBrier,  was  bom  February  19,  1837,  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
and  died  in  Russell,  N.  Y.,  on  January  27,  1891. 

She  was  married  to  JAMES  H.  KNOX,  youngest  son  of  Captain  James 
and  Mrs.  Betsey  Gross  Knox,  on  February  6,  1855.  He  was  born  November 
21,  1834,  in  Russell,  N.  Y.,  and  died  March  12,  1894,  in  the  same  place.  They 
are  both  interred  in  the  village  cemetery  in  Russell. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Seymour  Horace,  born  April  11,  1861,  in  Russell,  N.  Y. 

2.  Carrie  Ethel,  “  October  7,  1863,  “ 

(m.  Fowler) 

3.  Burtiss  Lorenzo,  “  November  20,  1869,  “ 

4.  Henry  Danforth,  “  August  23,  1876,  “  “  “ 

Jane  McBrier  Knox  lived  with  her  parents  in  Rodman  until  they  moved 
to  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1845,  where  she  attended  the  Perch  River  district 
school,  together  with  the  other  McBrier  children  who  were  of  school  age. 

The  story  of  the  McBrier  family  leaving  Pillar  Point  in  1853  for  Russell, 
N.  Y.,  is  related  in  full  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Henry  McBrier.'4-  Jane  Emily 
was  sixteen  years  old  at  this  time.  She  was  a  comely,  vigorous  young  girl,  full 
of  life  and  fun. 

All  of  the  unmarried  children,  of  whom  there  were  five,  accompanied  them, 
and  took  up  their  residence  on  the  farm  two  miles  from  the  village  ot  Russell. 
Here  Jane  Emily  lived,  assisting  in  the  home  until  her  marriage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the  daughters  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan 
McBrier  met  their  future  husbands  in  the  friendly  circles  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Being  devoted  and  loyal  members  of  the  church,  the  entire  McBrier 
family  were  found  in  their  accustomed  pews  every  Sunday.  One  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Russell  church  was  Capt.  James  Knox;  and  it  was  quite  natural 
that  the  two  families  should  be  intimately  acquainted,  and  that  their  friendship 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  the  son,  James  H.  Knox,  to  the  young¬ 
est  McBrier  daughter,  Jane  Emily. 

There  were  many  members  of  the  Knox  family  in  Russell.  This  township 
was  formed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1807.  An  article  on  North  Russell 
in  Evarts’  “History  of  St.  Lawrence  County,”  states,  “This  settlement  has  been 
from  the  first  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  town.  Here  settled  the  Knox 
family  with  nine  members,  of  which  Calvin  H.  and  Harry  F.  still  remain  (in 

*  Page  29. 
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SECOND  GENERATION 

1878)  as  descendants  of  John  Knox  who,  in  1805,  brought  his  father,  Chester 
Knox,  to  this  locality.” 

The  same  history  records  Loren  Knox  as  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Russell 
Village  in  1805.  Capt.  James  Knox,  father  of  James  H.,  was  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  living  in  the  village  of  Russell,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  history  also  states  that  the 
church  society  was  organized  in  1847.  This  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev. 
William  D.  Moore.*  The  church  building  was  not  erected  until  1855.  The  lot 
on  which  the  building  was  erected  was  a  gift  to  the  church  society  by  Capt. 
James  Knox.  The  church  stands  in  the  village,  next  to  the  Knox  homestead. 

The  Knox  family  and  the  McBrier  family  are  mentioned  in  the  church 
records  as  being  among  the  prominent  helpers  in  the  building  of  the  church. 
The  names  of  Henry  McBrier  and  James  H.  Knox  are  recorded  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Official  Board  as  being  members  of  that  body  in  1867.  Most  of  the 
early  records  are  missing,  but  these  fragments  are  still  preserved. 

Jane  McBrier  Knox  was  a  very  competent  woman.  She  managed  the 
household  and  business  affairs  of  the  family  most  successfully.  She  was  a  source 
of  power  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  always  foremost  in  every 
good  work  in  the  village,  taking  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in  many  good 
causes  and  movements. 

She  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  January  27,  1891. 

*  Page  32-34. 
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Descendants  of 
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THIRD  GENERATION 


Children  of 

JAMES  H.  and  JANE  McBRIER  KNOX 

§1.  SEYMOUR  HORACE  KNOX  was  born  April  11,  1861,  in  Russell, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  May  16,  1915,  at  his  residence,  1015  Delaware  Avenue, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  married  GRACE  MILLARD,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Millard 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  June  11,  1890,  in  Detroit,  She  was  born  April  14,  1862, 
in  Ionia,  Mich.,  and  died  August  30,  1936,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

1.  Gracia  Millard  Knox,  born  April  30,  1893,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2.  Dorothy  Virginia  Knox,  “  August  26,  1896,  “ 

(m.  1 — Goodyear 

2 — Rogers) 

3.  Seymour  Horace  Knox,  Jr.,  “  September  1,  1898,  “ 

4.  Marjorie  Knox,  “  July  10,  1900, 

(m.  Campbell) 


SEYMOUR  H.  KNOX 

The  historical  sketch  of  Seymour  H.  Knox  will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this 
volume,  page  217. 


Grace  Millard  Knox  was  born  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement.  She  was  a  woman  of  accomplishments,  and  a  leader  in  the 
circles  of  her  choice. 

She  took  delight  in  rendering  assistance  to  worthy  individuals  and  needy 
families  that  came  under  her  observation,  making  their  welfare  her  personal 
responsibility.  Many  a  struggling  school-teacher,  invalid,  or  family  where  the 
wage-earner  was  incapacitated,  became  the  recipient  of  her  kindly  ministra¬ 
tions.  Very  few,  even  of  her  closest  friends,  knew  of  her  interest  in  these 

activities. 

Grace  Millard  Knox  was  a  woman  of  courage  and  strong  personality,  and 
perhaps  these  qualities  left  their  greatest  impression  on  her  friends. 
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§2.  CARRIE  ETHEL  KNOX  was  born  October  7,  1863,  in  Russell,  N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  CHARLES  L.  FOWLER  on  September  8,  1887. 
He  was  born  June  14,  1841,  in  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  and  died  January  14,  1901,  in 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Knox  Fowler  lives  at  The  Park  Lane  Apartments,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

5.  Seymour  Knox  Fowler,  born  May  20,  1889,  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

6.  Raymond  Percival  Fowler,  “  September  11,  1892,  “  Taunton,  Mass. 


§3.  BURTISS  LORENZO  KNOX  was  born  November  20,  1869,  in  Russell, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  December  26,  1929,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  married  ELIZABETH  M.  ROBINSON  November  15,  1899,  at  the 
Washburn  Farm,  township  of  Holland,  Minn.  She  was  born  May  25,  1868, 
in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  lives  in  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

7.  Verona  Ruth  Knox,  born  August  5,  1900,  in  Willmar,  Minn. 

8.  Ethel  Jane  Knox,  “  March  18,  1902,  “  Priam,  Minn. 

(m.  Sproul) 
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Descendants  of 
Jane  McBrier  Knox 


THIRD  GENERATION 

§4.  HENRY  DANFORTH  KNOX  was  born  August  23,  1876  in  Russell, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  January  12,  1934,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  married  ALICE  UPTON  BROWN  on  August  12,  1905,  at  Hamilton, 
Mass.  She  was  born  March  4,  1878,  in  Salem,  Mass. 

Her  homes  are  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

9.  Priscilla  Knox  (adopted),  born  December  12,  1910,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(m.  Morse) 

10.  Alice  Knox,  “  January  3,  1913,  “  “  “ 

(m.  Scobie) 

11.  James  Henry  Knox,  “  March  16,  1915,  “  “  “ 


HENRY  DANFORTH  KNOX 

Henry  D.  Knox  was  a  young  boy  when  he  left  home.  He  lived  for  a  time 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Carrie  Knox  Fowler,  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  then  went  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  lived  awhile  with  his  brother,  S.  H.  Knox.  He  was  given 
every  opportunity  to  become  an  expert  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  business,  being- 
under  the  tutelage  of  various  managers  in  Buffalo,  Toledo,  and  Detroit. 

After  considerable  experience  in  store  management  in  Toledo  and  elsewhere, 
his  brother,  S.  H.  Knox,  installed  him  as  his  personal  representative  in  the 
Buffalo  Executive  Office,  about  1908-9.  He  held  this  position  until  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed  in  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  District 
Manager  of  the  Buffalo  District,  remaining  here  in  this  capacity  until  he  resigned 
in  1919. 

Henry  Knox  built  a  beautiful  country  home  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  He  left 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  fine  paintings. 
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Children  of 

SEYMOUR  H.  and  GRACE  MILLARD  KNOX 

§1.  GRACIA  MILLARD  KNOX  was  born  April  30,  1893,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  died  July  30,  1895,  in  the  same  place. 


§2.  DOROTHY  VIRGINIA  KNOX  was  born  August  26,  1896,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

She  was  married,  first  to  FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR  II,  on  October  23, 
1915.  He  was  born  February  20,  1891,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  died  October  13, 
1930,  in  the  same  place. 

She  was  married,  second,  to  EDMUND  PENDLETON  ROGERS,  on 
September  30,  1931.  He  was  born  on  July  28,  1882,  in  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

They  reside  at  No.  2  East  88th  Street,  New  York  City.  Their  country 
residence  is  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 
by  first  marriage 

1.  Dorothy  Knox  Goodyear,  born  January  4,  1917,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(m.  Wyckoff) 

2.  Frank  H.  Goodyear  III,  “  March  31,1918,“ 

3.  Marjorie  Knox  Goodyear,  “  June  29,  1920,  “ 

4.  Robert  Millard  Goodyear,  “  April  5,  1925,  “ 


§3.  SEYMOUR  HORACE  KNOX,  Jr.,  was  born  September  1,  1898,  in 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  married  HELEN  ELIZABETH  NORTHRUP  on  November  20,  1923. 
She  was  born  July  5,  1902,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

They  reside  at  57  Oakland  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Their  winter  residence  is 
at  Camden,  S.  C.,  and  their  summer  residence  is  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

5.  Seymour  Horace  Knox  III,  born  March  9,  1926,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

6.  Northrup  Rand  Knox,  “  December  24,  1928,  “ 


§4.  MARJORIE  KNOX  was  born  July  10,  1900,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  J.  HAZARD  CAMPBELL  on  June  7,  1927,  in  Paris, 
France.  He  was  born  September  23,  1900,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  died  August 
23,  1938,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Marjorie  Knox  Campbell  lives  at  806  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Her  summer  residence  is  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

7.  Hazard  Knox  Campbell,  born  August  12,  1928,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

8.  Gracia  Millard  Campbell,  “  April  20,  1930,  “  “  “ 

9.  Majorie  Knox  Campbell,  “  May  22,  1933,  “  “  “ 


Children  of 

CHARLES  L.  and  CARRIE  KNOX  FOWLER 

§5.  SEYMOUR  KNOX  FOWLER  was  born  May  20,  1889,  in  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 

He  married  FRANCES  CURTIN  on  February  9,  1911.  She  was  born 
November  25,  1888,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

They  reside  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

10.  Jane  Virginia  Fowler,  born  July  18,  1912,  in  Alpena,  Mich. 

(m.  Kosie) 

11.  Frances  Marjorie  Fowler,  “  April  10,  1914,  “  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(m.  Kenyon) 

12.  Ruth  Alice  Fowler,  “  May  4,  1917,  “  Lansing,  Mich. 

13.  Betty  Jean  Fowler,  “  August  26,  1919,  “  Salem,  Ohio 


§6.  RAYMOND  PERCIVAL  FOWLER  was  born  September  11,  1892,  in 
Taunton,  Mass. 

He  married  MILDRED  L.  PALMER  on  June  16,  1917,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
She  was  born  November  23,  1894,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

They  live  at  The  Park  Lane  Apartments,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Their  summer 
home  is  at  Stow,  N.  Y.,  on  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Child: — Fifth  Generation 

14.  Patricia  Knox  Fowler,  born  October  25,  1918,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Children  of 

BURTISS  L.  and  ELIZABETH  ROBINSON  KNOX 

§7.  VERONA  RUTH  KNOX  was  born  August  5,  1900,  in  Willmar,  Minn., 
and  died  April  11,  1918,  in  Chaffee,  N.  Y. 
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§8.  ETHEL  JANE  KNOX  was  born  March  18,  1902,  in  Priam,  Minn. 

She  was  married  to  HENRY  B.  SPROUL  on  June  22,  1925,  in  Chaffee, 
N.  Y.  He  was  born  March  6,  1905,  in  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

They  live  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

15.  Beatrice  Grace  Sproul,  born  March  22,  1926,  in  Erie,  Pa. 

16.  Barbara  Ann  Sproul,  “  August  13,  1933,  “  “  “ 


Children  of 

HENRY  D.  and  ALICE  BROWN  KNOX 

§9.  PRISCILLA  KNOX  (adopted)  was  born  December  12,  1910,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  LOUIS  S.  MORSE,  Jr.,  on  August  6,  1932,  in  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  April  21,  1908,  in  York,  Pa. 

They  live  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

17.  Richard  Knox  Morse  (adopted),  born  March  23,  1938,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

18.  Suzanne  Morse  (adopted),  “  December  8,  1939,  “  “  “ 


§10.  ALICE  KNOX  was  born  January  3,  1913,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  GEORGE  G.  SCOBIE  on  August  10,  1935,  in  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  May  29,  1912,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

They  reside  at  Sunny  Knoll,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Child:  Fifth  Generation 

19.  Beverly  Alice  Scobie  (adopted),  born  December  5,  1938,  in  Miami,  Fla. 


§11.  JAMES  HENRY  KNOX  was  born  March  16,  1915,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  lives  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
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Children  of 

FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR  II  and 
DOROTHY  KNOX  GOODYEAR 

§1.  DOROTHY  KNOX  GOODYEAR  was  born  January  4,  1917,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  CLINTON  R.  WYCKOFF,  Jr.,  on  June  30,  1937. 
He  was  born  March  4,  1915,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

They  reside  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Child: — Sixth  Generation 

1.  Clinton  R.  YVyckoff  III,  born  September  9,  1938,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


§2.  FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR  III  was  born  March  31,  1918,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  married  ALISON  ROBINSON  HARRISON  on  December  21,  1940. 
She  was  born  February  26,  1912,  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


§3.  MARJORIE  KNOX  GOODYEAR  was  born  June  29,  1920,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

She  lives  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Knox  Goodyear  Rogers. 


§4.  ROBERT  MILLARD  GOODYEAR  was  born  April  5,  1925,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  He  is  at  present  attending  Groton  School,  Class  of  1944. 


Children  of 

SEYMOUR  H.  KNOX,  Jr.  and 
HELEN  NORTHRUP  KNOX 

§5.  SEYMOUR  HORACE  KNOX  III  was  born  March  9,  1926,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


§6.  NORTHRUP  RAND  KNOX  was  born  December  24,  1928,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
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Children  of 

J.  HAZARD  and  MARJORIE  KNOX  CAMPBELL 

§7.  HAZARD  KNOX  CAMPBELL  was  bom  August  12 ,  1928,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


§8.  GRACIA  MILLARD  CAMPBELL  was  bom  April  20,  1930,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


§9.  MARJORIE  KNOX  CAMPBELL  was  bom  May  22,  1933,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Children  of 

SEYMOUR  K.  and  FRANCES  CURTIN  FOWLER 

§10.  JANE  VIRGINIA  FOWLER  was  bom  July  18,  1912,  in  Alpena,  Mich. 

She  was  married  to  CASPER  F.  KOSIE  on  June  16,  1938.  He  was  born 
July  28,  1909,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

They  reside  in  Lansing,  Mich. 


§11.  FRANCES  MARJORIE  FOWLER  was  born  April  10,  1914,  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  ROGER  W.  KENYON  on  October  29,  1938.  He  was 
born  March  16,  1913,  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

They  live  in  Lansing,  Mich. 


§12.  RUTH  ALICE  FOWLER  was  born  May  4,  1917,  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Lansing,  Mich. 


§13.  BETTY  JEAN  FOWLER  was  born  August  26,  1919,  in  Salem,  Ohio. 
She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Child  of 

RAYMOND  P.  and  MILDRED  PALMER  FOWLER 

§14.  PATRICIA  KNOX  FOWLER  was  bora  October  25,  1918,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

She  lives  with  her  parents  in  Buffalo. 


Children  of 

HENRY  B.  and  ETHEL  KNOX  SPROUL 
§15.  BEATRICE  GRACE  SPROUL  was  born  IVIarch  22,  1926,  m  Eiie,  Pa. 


§16.  BARBARA  ANN  SPROUL  was  born  August  13,  1933,  in  Erie,  Pa. 


Children  of 

LOUIS  S.  and  PRISCILLA  KNOX  MORSE 

§17.  RICHARD  KNOX  MORSE  (adopted),  was  born  March  23,  1938,  in 
Detroit,  Mich. 


§18.  SUZANNE  MORSE  (adopted),  was  born  December  8,  1939,  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Child  of 

GEORGE  G.  and  ALICE  KNOX  SCOBIE 


§19.  BEVERLY  ALICE  SCOBIE  (adopted),  was  bom  December  5,  1938, 
in  Miami,  Fla. 


„  • 
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Family  of 

ALBON  SMITH  McBRIER 
eighth  child  of 

HENRY  and  KEZIA  SLOAN  McBRIER 


Born  Birthplace  Died  Place  of  Death 

§8.  ALBON  SMITH  McBRIER  Sept.  25,  1839  Rodman,  N.  Y.  Apr.  30,  1920  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Married  Nov.  12,  1863 
in  Hermon,  N.  Y.,  to 


CALISTA  CAREY  BROWN 


Apr.  22,  1845  Hermon,  N.  Y. 


Nov.  4,  1926 


U 


U 


Children: — Third  Genera¬ 
tion 

1.  Edwin  Merton 

2.  Mason  Bower 

3.  Mildred  Hamlin 


July  16,  1865  Russell,  N.  Y. 
Nov.  1,  1870 

Jan.  28,  1879  De  Kalb,  N.  Y. 


Living  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27,  1893  De  Kalb,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  29,  1924  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


/ 
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ALBON  SMITH  McBRIER 
1839-1920 
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CALISTA  BROWN  McBRIER 
1845-1926 
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Historical  Sketch  of 
ALBON  SMITH  McBRIER 
and  family 

§8.  ALBON  SMITH  McBRIER,  fourth  son  of  Henry  and  Kezia  Sloan 

McBrier,  was  born  September  25 ,  1839,  in  Rodman,  N.  Y.,  and  died  April 
30,  1920,  in  the  village  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  youngest  of  Henry 
and  Kezia  Sloan  McBrier’s  eight  children. 

He  married  CALI  ST  A  C.  BROWN  on  November  12,  1863.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  widow,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Allen  Brown,  who  lived  with  her  son,  Elbert 
E.  Brown,  on  an  adjoining  farm.  Calista  Brown  McBrier  was  born  April  22, 
1845,  in  the  township  of  Hermon,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  Gouverneur,  N.  Y., 
November  4,  1926. 

Children: — Third  Generation 

1.  Edwin  Merton  McBrier,  born  July  16,  1865,  in  Russell,  N.  Y. 

2.  Mason  Bower  McBrier,  “  November  1,  1870,  “ 

3.  Mildred  Hamlin  McBrier,  “  January  28,  1879,  “  De  Kalb,  N.  Y. 

When  Albon  was  a  boy  six  years  old,  the  McBrier  family  moved  to  Pillar 
Point,  where  they  lived  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  “Hooker  Farm.”  There 
the  young  lad  attended  the  Perch  River  District  School  with  his  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  until  they  moved  to  Russell  in  1853.  His  father,  Henry  McBrier, 
bought  a  farm  of  251%  acres,  two  miles  from  Russell,  on  the  road  leading  to 
Edwards.  The  story  of  this  purchase,  and  the  chain  of  circumstances  leading 
to  this  change,  is  told  in  the  history  of  Henry  McBrier.*  Albon  continued  to 
attend  the  district  school  there  for  a  time,  and  later  attended  the  Gouverneur 
Wesleyan  Seminary — then  a  Methodist  school  of  considerable  reputation. 

Albon  S.  McBrier  continued  to  work  on  his  father’s  farm,  after  attaining  his 
majority.  His  older  brothers  and  sisters  had  married  and  left  the  farm.  As  a 
result  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  McBrier  family  and  the  family  ol 
Rev.  William  D.  Moore,  there  developed  an  intimate  friendship  between  Albon 
McBrier  and  the  preacher’s  son-in-law,  John  Loucks,  which  continued  tlnough- 
out  their  lives.  When  Albon  McBrier  and  Calista  Brown  were  married,  the 
wedding  was  held  in  the  home  of  John  and  Jane  Moore  Loucks,  and  Rev.  Moore 
performed  the  ceremony. 

To  provide  a  home  for  the  young  bride  and  groom,  a  modest  addition  was 
built  to  the  Henry  McBrier  farmhouse.  On  the  first  floor  ol  this  wing  theie 
was  a  general  living  room,  adjoining  which  was  a  small  bedroom  and  a  smaller 
pantry.  Two  bedrooms  were  partitioned  off  from  the  second  story,  leaving  a 

*  See  “Historical  Sketch  of  Henry  McBrier,”  page  29. 
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laige  attic  where,  in  later  years,  the  small  children  of  the  young  couple  fre¬ 
quently  played. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  live  with  the  young  married 
couple.  She  was  a  wonderfully  capable  woman,  sweet  in  disposition,  and  a  most 
devout  Christian,  a  member  of  the  old  Christian  church  at  Marshville,  near 
Her m on.  Her  maiden  name  was  Clarissa  Allen,  and  she  was  born  in  Pamelia, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  19,  1817.  Her  parents  were  Edmond  Allen  and  Caroline 
Rice  Allen.  She  spent  her  early  life  in  Pamelia,  later  moving  to  Hermon,  N.  Y. 
In  1840  she  was  married  to  Lyman  Lockwood  Brown.  He  died  twelve  years 
later.  She  was  a  widow  for  nearly  sixty-three  years,  and  died  in  Gouverneur, 
A.  Y.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven  and  one-half  years,  on  March  9,  1915. 
She  helped  to  rear  the  McBrier  children,  who  loved  her  dearly.  Never  once  in 
her  long  life  did  anyone  hear  an  impatient  or  angry  word  from  her  lips. 

After  his  marriage,  Albon  S.  McBrier  worked  for  his  father  for  a  short 
time,  until  March  1,  1866,  when  he  bought  the  farm  on  contract  for  six  thousand 
dollars.  Payments  in  varying  amounts  were  endorsed  on  the  contract,  the  last 
entry  being  made  under  date  of  “Jan.  28,  1871,  $612.50.”  The  records  show  that 

the  farm  was  deeded  to  him  by  his  father  on  December  20,  1870,  shortly  before 
the  final  payment. 

Two  sons,  Edwin  Merton  and  Mason  Bower,  were  born  on  the  Russell  farm.* 
The  family  continued  to  live  there  until  1877,  when  the  farm  was  sold  to 
Johnathan  Bennett  and  his  son,  John  Bennett.  The  McBriers  then  bought  a 
smaller  farm  of  52  acres,  located  two  miles  from  Hermon,  on  the  road  leading 
to  East  De  Kalb.  It  was  here  that  their  third  and  last  child,  Mildred  Hamlin, 
was  born.  The  elder  son,  Edwin  Merton,  after  teaching  school  for  a  time! 
started  a  5  and  10  Cent  Store  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1887,  in  partnership  with 
his  cousins,  Frank  W.  Woolworth  and  Seymour  H.  Knox. 

The  younger  son,  Mason  Bower,  went  to  Buffalo  in  1888  to  learn  the  new 
five  and  ten  cent  business  in  the  store  of  his  cousin,  Seymour  H.  Knox.  In 
1890  he  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  management  of  the  Lockport  store.  He 
had  there  a  short,  but  successful  career.  In  the  spring  of  1892  he  was  stricken 
with  tuberculosis,  and  returned  to  his  father’s  home  in  De  Kalb,  where  he  died 

on  January  27,  1893.  He  was  buried  in  the  McBrier  plot  in  the  Hermon 
Cemetery. 

Albon  McBrier  was  a  prosperous  business  man.  He  made  a  success  of  his 
large  farm  in  Russell,  and  retired  to  the  smaller  farm,  near  Hermon,  in  1877. 
Here  he  built  a  new  home,  where  the  family  lived  for  twenty  years.  He  did  not 
confine  his  business  interests  to  farming.  He  bought  and  shipped  cattle  and 
horses,  particularly  the  latter.  His  favorite  pastime  was  buying  young  colts 
and  training  matched  teams  of  carriage  horses.  There  was  a  ready  market  in 
the  1850-1890  period  for  such  teams,  and  they  commanded  a  high  price. 
The  writer  has  heard  his  father  remark  that  he  had  made  more  money  in  trading, 
and  buying  and  selling,  than  he  ever  did  in  farming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albon  S.  McBrier  and  their  daughter,  Mildred,  lived  in  De 
*  Photo  of  Russell  farm  home,  page  30. 
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Kalb  until  1897,  when  they  sold  the  farm  and  moved  to  the  village  of  Gouver- 
neur.  Here  the  father,  mother,  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Brown  lived  in  the  home 
which  he  built  at  No.  237  East  Main  Street.  All  died  in  Gouverneur — Clarissa 
Allen  Brown  on  March  9,  1915;  Albon  S.  McBrier  on  April  30,  1920;  the 
daughter,  Mildred  H.,  on  September  29,  1924;  and  the  wife  and  mother,  Calista 
Brown  McBrier,  on  November  4,  1926.  All  are  interred  in  the  family  plot  in 
the  Hermon  cemetery. 


ALBON  S.  McBRIER  AND  SEYMOUR  H. 
KNOX  IN  1896 
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COUNTRY  HOME  OF  ALBON  S.  AND  CALISTA  BROWN  McBRIER 

De  Kalb,  N.  Y. 

Built  in  1880.  Photo  taken  1888. 


RESIDENCE  OF  ALBON  S.  AND  CALISTA  BROWN  McBRIER 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 
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MRS.  CLARISSA  ALLEN  BROWN  EDWIN  MERTON  McBRIER 

From  a  tintype,  taken  at  the  time  of  her  daughter’s  marriage  to  First  photograph,  taken  from  a  tintype,  which  had  recently  come 

Albon  S.  McBrier.  into  vogue. 
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MRS,  CALISTA  BROWN  McBRIER,  MRS.  CLARISSA  A.  BROWN. 

MISS  MILDRED  H.  McBRIER 


ppplti 
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Children  of 

ALBON  SMITH  and  CALISTA  BROWN  McBRIER 

§1.  EDWIN  MERTON  McBRIER  was  born  July  16,  1865;  in  the  township 
of  Russell,  N.  Y. 

He  married  CARRIE  C.  LOUCKS  on  November  23,  1892.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Campbell  Loucks  of  Hermon,  N.  Y.  She  was 
born  March  12,  1871,  on  the  Loucks  farm  in  the  township  of  Russell,  and  died 
August  9,  1938,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Interment  took  place  in  the  Rosedale 
Cemetery,  Montclair. 

Children: — Fourth  Generation 

1.  Geraldine  Elizabeth  McBrier,  born  December  14,  1898,  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

(m.  Williams) 

2.  Kathryn  Lois  McBrier,  “  December  29,  1901,  “  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(m.  Sperry) 


EDWIN  MERTON  McBRIER 

Edwin  Merton  McBrier  was  born  on  the  McBrier  farm,  about  two  miles 
from  the  village  of  Russell,  N.  Y.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old  his  father  sold 
the  farm,  and  the  family  moved  to  the  township  of  De  Kalb,  two  miles  from 
Hermon  and  one  mile  from  East  De  Kalb.  Here  he  attended  the  district  school 
near  his  home,  and  later  attended  Ives  Seminary  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Hermon 
High  School.  While  still  attending  the  latter,  he  took  time  out  to  teach  two 
long  winter  terms  of  district  school  in  the  Loucks  district,  about  two  miles 
from  Hermon,  and  one  fall  and  winter  term  at  Bigelow.  He  graduated  from 
the  Hermon  High  School  in  June,  1884.  This  was  the  second  graduating  class 
from  this  school,  which  had  attained  the  status  of  a  High  School  during  the 
previous  year. 

After  graduation  he  became  principal  of  the  Gouverneur  School  on  the 
“Brooklyn”  side  of  the  Oswegatchie  River.  The  school  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  “hard”  school.  There  had  been  a  succession  of  unpleasant  experiences 
between  teachers  and  a  group  of  rowdy  students.  The  school  prospered  under 
his  leadership.  It  started  with  three  teachers  in  as  many  rooms;  but  before  the 
first  term  was  half  over,  another  teacher  was  required,  and  a  much  larger  section 
of  the  new  school  building  had  to  be  completed  and  furnished  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  increasing  student  body. 

After  his  year  at  the  Gouverneur  school,  he  became  general  agent  for  an 
Albany  publishing  house,  and  traveled  through  New  York  and  New  England 
engaging  book  agents.  During  these  trips  he  frequently  visited  his  cousin, 
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Frank  W.  Woolworth,  in  the  latter’s  newly  opened  New  York  office  and  in  his 
Brooklyn  home;  and,  quite  naturally,  visited  his  cousin’s  stores  whenever  he 
was  in  one  of  the  few  cities  in  which  they  were  located.  He  also  visited  his 
other  Woolworth  cousin,  Charles  Sumner,  in  his  Scranton  store.  He  became 
much  interested  in  the  new  five  and  ten  cent  business. 

During  his  visits,  Frank  Woolworth  asked  him  if  he  would  be  interested  in 
entering  the  business.  Frank  had  recently  moved  to  New  York  in  order  to  be 
free  from  the  personal  management  of  a  store,  so  that  he  might  expand  his 
chain  of  stores  more  rapidly.  He  was  looking  for  partners  who  could  invest 
capital.  Edwin  Merton  was  interested,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  committing 
himself.  He  had  saved  the  money  he  had  made  by  teaching;  moreover,  he 
had  a  number  of  book  agents  employed,  and  was  just  beginning  to  receive 
returns  from  their  sales.  These  would  increase  in  time.  He  had,  in  the  summer 
of  1886,  been  a  general  agent  of  the  book  company  for  a  year.  His  commissions 
thus  far  had  been  small,  but  he  could  see  that  they  would  grow  rapidly  as  the 
number  of  his  sub-agents  increased. 

Being  stationed  for  a  time  in  Elmira,  as  his  headquarters,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Frank  Woolworth’s  partner  in  the  5  and  10  Cent  Store  of  Wool- 
worth  &  Northrup;  and  probably  it  was  at  this  period  that  his  real  interest 
began,  when  many  winter  evenings  were  spent  in  the  store,  and  he  had  leisure 
to  become  more  intimately  conversant  with  the  business. 

He  moved  westward  across  the  state,  interviewing  prospective  agents,  and 
decided  to  see  Niagara  Falls,  then  visit  his  cousin,  Seymour  H.  Knox,  who 
was  managing  the  Woolworth  &  Knox  store  in  Erie,  Pa.  He  arrived  in  Erie 
in  January,  1887.  The  Erie  store  had  opened  on  August  28th  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  results  of  the  four  months’  business  had  been  exceptionally  good.* 
Mr.  Knox  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  the  cousins  had  not  visited  long  before  he 
suggested  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  them  to  form  a  partnership  and  open 
a  store.  Edwin  Merton  told  him  about  his  talks  with  his  cousin,  Frank  Wool- 
worth;  but  also  told  him  that,  at  the  time  Frank  had  made  his  suggestion  to 
him,  he  knew  very  little  about  the  business,  and  was  somewhat  awed  at  starting 
in  a  new  enterprise  with  a  relative  who  had  had  such  a  meteoric  career;  hence 
he  made  no  commitment  to  Frank. 

Frank  Woolworth  was  considerably  older  than  Edwin  Merton;  moreover, 
the  latter  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him  as  with  his  younger  cousin, 
Seymour  Knox.  The  Woolworths  and  McBriers  had  lived  some  seventy-five 
miles  apart,  and  visits  between  the  families  were  infrequent;  while  the  Knoxes 
had  lived  in  the  village  of  Russell,  only  two  miles  from  the  McBrier  farm,  and 
the  families  saw  each  other  nearly  every  week.  Moreover,  Edwin  Merton’s 
father,  Albon  S.  McBrier,  was  the  favorite  uncle  of  Seymour  Knox,  and  scarcely 
a  week  passed  without  young  Seymour  making  a  visit  to  the  McBrier  farm. 
The  boys  were  very  well  acquainted;  and  when  the  successful  young  five  and  ten 
cent  merchant,  Seymour,  invited  his  cousin  to  become  a  partner  in  a  new 


*  See  page  225. 
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store,  the  latter  readily  consented.  It  was  arranged  that  Knox  should  look 
about  for  a  location,  while  McBrier  was  to  continue  with  his  book  agency  until 
the  right  place  was  found. 

In  the  summer,  Knox  wrote  that  he  had  secured  an  option  on  a  store  in 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  asked  his  cousin  if  he  was  ready  to  open  in  the  early  fall. 
The  answer  was — “Yes.”  McBrier  accordingly  proceeded  to  wind  up  his  agency. 
He  discontinued  it  on  the  first  of  September,  and  went  to  Lockport  to  meet 
Mr.  Knox. 

Meantime  Knox  drew  up  a  brief  partnership  agreement.  Knox  was  to 
furnish  one  thousand  dollars  capital,  and  was  to  buy  the  goods  and  keep  the 
books.  McBrier  was  to  furnish  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  to  manage  the 
store,  and  was  to  receive  $6.00  per  week  salary,  the  same  to  be  charged  to  store 
expenses.  Profits  were  to'  be  shared  equally. 

Knox  began  to  order  the  merchandise  for  the  Lockport  store.  He  wrote  his 
partner,  Woolworth,  about  the  plans  for  the  opening  in  Lockport.  Evidently 
Woolworth  was  not  only  surprised — he  was  much  disturbed.  For  him  to  have 
aspirations  for  additional  stores  was  quite  natural  and  proper,  but  for  one  of 
his  partners  to  have  like  ambitions  was  a  different  matter.  He  wrote  Knox, 
requesting  him  to  come  to  New  York  for  an  interview  regarding  the  matter. 
Knox  told  Woolworth  the  details  of  the  talks  and  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
renting  of  the  Lockport  store,  and  of  the  partnership  agreement  that  he  and 
McBrier  had  made.  He  soon  discovered  that  Woolworth  objected  to  having 
one  of  his  managers  start  a  store  in  partnership  with  another  person.  His 
reason  was  a  fear  that  if  one  partner  did  this,  some  of  his  other  partners  might 
also  wish  to  branch  out,  and  he  might  lose  some  of  his  managers.  This  would 
ruin  his  dream  of  a  chain  of  stores. 

It  was  too  late  for  Knox  to  give  up  his  idea.  The  store  was  already  rented, 
the  partnership  agreement  signed,  and  the  opening  stock  ordered.  How  could 
an  adjustment  be  made  that  would  satisfy  Woolworth? 

After  considerable  discussion,  Woolworth  suggested  that  he  be  admitted 
as  a  partner,  while  Knox  continued  as  a  silent  partner,  the  business  to  be 
conducted  under  the  name  of  “Woolworth  &  McBrier”  instead  of  “Knox  & 
McBrier”  as  had  been  planned;  and  that  Woolworth  was  thereafter  to  buy  the 
goods,  keep  the  books,  and  receive  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits  for  his  services. 
Knox  was  to  furnish  one-half  of  the  capital,  visit  the  store  occasionally,  and 
receive  one-fourth  of  the  net  profits;  and  McBrier  was  to  have  the  same  inteiest 
that  he  had  under  the  Knox  and  McBrier  agreement— furnish  one-half  the 


capital,  manage  the  store,  and  receive  one-half  the  net  profits. 

Knox  was  willing  to  concede  that  there  might  be  some  point  to  his  eldei 
cousin’s  fears,  and  he  was  willing  to  make  any  change  within  reason  foi  the 
sake  of  harmony;  so  he  started  for  Lockport  to  see  if  the  revised  plan  was 
acceptable  to  his  younger  cousin,  McBrier.  The  latter  realized  Knox’s  dilemma, 
and  was  quite  willing  that  any  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  be  made; 
so  Knox  produced  the  revised  partnership  contract  which  he  and  W  oolworth 
had  drawn  up,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  younger  cousin. 
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This  incident  caused  Knox  some  concern.  He  also  had  ambitions  to  enlarge 
his  business.  He  had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  Reading  success,  when  a  larger 
and  more  successful  store  was  opened  in  Trenton.  The  Erie  store,  proving  more 
profitable  than  either  the  Reading  or  Trenton  stores,  had  satisfied  him  for  a 
time;  but  Woolworth  was  always  adding  to  his  chain  of  stores,  and  this  inspired 
Knox  to  do  likewise — hence  the  plan  for  the  store  in  Lockport. 

The  Lockport  experience  made  it  clear  to  Knox  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  out  his  dreams  of  expansion,  as  Woolworth  was  doing,  so  long 
as  his  partnership  with  Woolworth  continued;  and  that  if  he  was  to  be  free  to 
expand,  he  must  plan  to  terminate  the  partnership.  He  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
established  financially  to  undertake  such  a  move.  He  needed  more  capital. 
The  Erie  store  continued  to  do  a  good  business,  but  was  not  supplying  extra 
capital  fast  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition;  so,  as  soon  as  conditions  warranted, 
he  proposed  to  Woolworth  that  they  open  a  store  in  a  larger  city,  Knox  to 
continue  his  interest  in  Erie,  and  to  place  in  charge  of  the  latter  store  a  young 
man  whom  he  had  trained  for  the  management.  This  suggestion  was  accept¬ 
able  to  Woolworth,  so  they  opened  their  Buffalo  store  on  October  13,  1888.* 

As  January  1,  1890,  approached,  Knox  felt  the  time  had  arrived  to  start 
alone  on  his  ambitious  expansion.  The  accumulated  profits  from  his  half 
interest  in  the  Erie  and  Buffalo  stores,  and  his  quarter  of  the  profits  in  the 
Lockport  store,  had  so  strengthened  him  financially  that  he  was  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  Woolworth’s  half  interest  in  the  first  two  stores;  and,  as  Woolworth  had 
only  a  working  interest  in  Lockport  as  long  as  his  partnership  with  Knox  was 
in  effect,  Woolworth’s  share  of  the  profits  would  revert  to  Knox.  So,  on  January 
1,  1890,  the  Woolworth  &  Knox  partnership  was  discontinued,  and  the  sign 
on  the  Lockport  store  was  changed  to  “Knox  &  McBrier.” 

There  never  was  any  friction  between  the  men  who  were  business  partners 
in  those  early  years,  even  though  they  soon  separated  and  developed  their  own 
chains  of  stores.  There  was  keen  business  rivalry,  as  they  were  ambitious 
men,  and  each  one  was  eager  to  expand  as  fast  as  his  financial  ability  per¬ 
mitted.  As  they  were  all  relatives,  they  kept  in  close  touch  with  each  other, 
and  business  matters  were  not  allowed  to  disrupt  their  friendship  and  mutual 
regard.  When  one  selected  a  new  location  for  a  store,  the  others  were  notified. 
Sometimes  it  was  discovered  that  two  parties  had  planned  on  opening  a  store 
in  the  same  city;  but  adjustments  were  easily  made,  and  friction  was  avoided 
by  a  generous  “give  and  take”  policy.  The  country  was  large,  and  new  locations 
were  plentiful — there  was  room  for  all.  These  ambitious  men  who  started  out 
to  build  up  their  respective  chains  of  stores,  after  the  partnerships  were  dis¬ 
solved,  continued  a  friendly  correspondence  through  the  years,  and  finally  came 
together  again  in  1912,  with  two  of  their  former  early  partners,  to  form  the 
new  corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

In  February,  1894,  Messrs.  Knox  and  McBrier  opened  a  store  at  197 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit.  They  definitely  attempted  to  make  this  the  highest 
class  store  of  its  kind  ever  opened.  More  money  was  expended  on  fixtures  than 
*  See  page  226. 
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ever  before,  and  more  attention  was  given  to  the  appearance  and  arrangement 
of  merchandise.  “High  class”  was  the  term  used,  and  the  efforts  were  justified; 
for  the  opening  day’s  sales  were  over  one  thousand  dollars,  the  largest  record 
made  by  a  Knox  store  up  to  that  date. 

The  salesroom,  at  the  time  of  opening,  was  only  twenty  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  feet  deep.  It  was  so  crowded  with  shoppers  that  within  a  month  it 
was  necessary  to  double  the  capacity  by  opening  the  second  floor  as  a  sales¬ 
room.  Even  this  did  not  provide  sufficient  space;  so  an  adjoining  store  was 
rented  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained,  which  again  doubled  the  salesroom  space. 
The  Detroit  store  did  a  far  larger  business  than  any  other  Knox  store.  It 
was  the  most  profitable  business  venture  of  its  kind  in  the  century  that  was 
just  coming  to  a  close. 

The  large  volume  of  business  was  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  new 
methods  introduced  there.  The  manager,  McBrier,  had  complete  control  of 
the  buying,  and  added  many  new  lines.  The  most  important  development  was 
the  large  line  of  dry  goods  which  heretofore  had  not  been  featured  to  any  great 
extent  in  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  Towels,  hosiery,  veilings,  laces,  embroideries, 
handkerchiefs,  aprons,  children’s  muslin  underwear,  ladies’  and  children’s 
knitted  underwear — nearly  everything  that  the  market  had  to  offer,  that  could 
be  sold  at  the  ten  cent  price  limit,  was  tried,  and  the  volume  of  sales  mounted. 
In  order  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  sales  of  the  various  lines,  the  “depart¬ 
ment”  plan  was  here  first  instituted.  This  plan  was  eventually  adopted  by  all 
the  stores. 

The  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  to  install  a  regular 
business  office  and  engage  a  stenographer — the  first  retail  five  and  ten  cent 
store  to  be  so  equipped.  It  was  here  that  the  first  loose-leaf  price  book  was 
made.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Mr.  Knox  in  Buffalo,  and  he  at  once  requested 
that  a  copy  be  made  and  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Woolworth.  Previous  to  this 
time,  yellow  carbon  copies  of  written  orders  were  sent  to  each  store;  these  were 
pasted  into  a  blank  book  and  served  as  memoranda  from  which  reorders  were 
placed.  It  was  not  long  before  the  head  offices  of  the  few  “chains”  then  oper¬ 
ating  were  sending  out  typed  price  lists  to  their  stores. 

Mr.  McBrier  remained  in  Detroit  until  January,  1899.  He  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  join  the  executive  office  force  of  “The  Knox  Syndicate,”  as  the  Knox 
chain  of  stores  was  then  called;  so,  after  opening  the  Bay  City  store  in  January 
of  that  year,  he  moved  to  Buffalo,  where  he  continued  as  buyer  until  the  new 
corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed  in  1912.  During  this  period 
of  thirteen  years,  the  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  chain  increased  from  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  and  twelve  stores. 

When  the  new  corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed  on  January 
1,  1912,  three  men  from  the  Buffalo  Office  force  were  selected  to  go  to  New 
York  to  become  buyers:  H.  S.  Griffin,  Frank  J.  Hutchinson  and  E.  M.  McBrier. 
The  work  of  coordinating  the  diverse  business  methods  employed  by  the  five 
chains  of  stores,  and  making  one  united  and  efficient  organization  of  them  was 
a  task  of  large  proportions.  It  was  not  long  before  the  new  corporation  was 
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running  smoothly;  and,  in  the  spring  of  that  same  year,  Mr.  Woolworth  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  executive  office  his  idea  of  a  “Third  of  a  Century  Sale,”  which 
was  to  be  the  greatest  sale  ever  undertaken  in  the  history  of  five  and  ten  cent 
stores.  It  was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-three  and  one-third  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Woolworth  had  opened  his  first  store  in  Utica,  N.  Y.* 
McBrier  was  chosen  chairman  of  a  committee  of  three  upon  whom  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  conducting  this  sale  rested.  Associated  with  him  were  H.  A.  Moody 
and  Daniel  C.  Roberts.  The  sale  was  a  great  success,  particularly  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  recently  effected  merger  of  the  five  chains  of  stores. 

Nine  years  passed — 1912  to  1921.  Mr.  McBrier  had  for  some  years  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  retire  from  business.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  business  on  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  office  were  insistent  and  continuous.  Little  time  was 
available  for  outside  interests,  for  travel,  or  even  for  extended  vacations.  Mr. 
McBrier  had  hopefully  awaited  the  time  when  he  would  be  free  to  give  his 
time  unreservedly  to  the  various  church  and  foreign  missionary  projects  and 
other  personal  activities  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  He  also  desired 
to  make  extended  trips  to  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries.  Early  in  1921, 
after  much  consideration,  and  consultation  with  Mrs.  McBrier,  it  was  decided 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  should  retire  from  business.  He  therefore 
resigned  from  his  position,  to  take  effect  on  August  1,  1921. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McBrier  were  naturally  much  interested  in  their  home  town 
of  Hermon,  N.  Y. ;  and  one  of  their  early  activities,  after  his  retirement,  was 
in  effecting  certain  improvements  in  the  village. 

Their  first  undertaking  was  the  landscaping  of  the  Hermon  Cemetery.  This 
work  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years.  In  1929-30  a  granite  McBrier 
Memorial  Chapel  was  erected,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  parents,  Albon 
Smith  and  Calista  Brown  McBrier,  and  John  and  Hannah  Campbell  Loucks. 

A  movement  was  next  instigated  for  the  paving  of  all  the  unpaved  streets. 
This  was  undertaken  by  the  village.  As  their  contribution  toward  this  improve¬ 
ment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McBrier  presented  the  village  with  a  new  system  of  orna¬ 
mental  electric  street  lights,  fed  from  underground  conduits. 

Leadership  was  next  given  to  the  purchase,  by  the  village,  of  the  acreage 
from  which  their  water  supply  was  obtained.  The  village  had  an  excellent 
series  of  springs  as  a  water  supply,  but  unfortunately  did  not  own  the  property 
on  which  the  springs  were  located.  This  was  an  unsatisfactory  situation.  Due 
to  McBrier’s  influence  and  leadership,  the  required  acreage  was  purchased,  and 
necessary  improvements  made.  Enamel  lined  water  storage  tanks  were  installed 
at  the  springs,  the  plot  was  newly  fenced  and  reforested,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  spring  water  was  secured  for  future  generations. 

The  next  undertaking  was  the  purchase  of  several  old  homesteads  and 
business  properties  on  Main  Street  and  Water  Street,  and  the  conversion  of 
these  plots  into  a  park,  with  the  modernization  of  the  artistic  old  stone  bridge 
which  arched  Elm  Creek  at  the  intersecting  corner.  This  was  the  remaining 
*  See  page  179. 
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OLD  STONE  BRIDGE,  HERMON,  N.  Y. 
McBrier  Park  on  left,  looking  up  Main  Street. 


OLD  STONE  BRIDGE  OVER  ELM  CREEK,  HERMON,  N.  Y. 

McBrier  Park  on  left. 
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and  most  important  item  of  the  improvements  accomplished  in  the  eleven-year 
period  ending  in  1935.  W  hen  this  work  was  completed,  Hermon  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  attractive  small  villages  in  the  county. 

In  all  of  these  interests  and  activities,  Mrs.  McBrier  was  an  active  partici¬ 
pant.  She  found  full  scope  for  her  artistic  skill,  and  it  was  for  them  both  a 
very  rewarding  experience  to  be  able  to  do  something  constructive  in  their 
old  home  town. 

During  the  years  1922  to  1937,  they  made  a  number  of  trips  abroad. 
Their  journeys  included  a  Mediterranean  cruise,  two  West  Indies  cruises,  five 
trips  to  Europe,  and  a  leisurely  trip  around  the  world.  On  two  of  these  trips, 
special  study  was  made  of  the  church  and  missionary  work  being  done  in  the 
lands  visited.  Mr.  McBrier,  being  a  member  of  the  “Commission  of  Ten”  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  many  mission  stations,  projects  and  institutions,  and  to  acquaint 
himself  generally  with  the  various  activities  in  mission  work. 

A  trip  to  Alaska,  followed  by  a  long  motor  trip  to  the  National  Parks  in 
the  Western  states,  was  taken  in  1936;  and  the  summer  of  1937  was  spent  on 
a  trip  to  the  North  Cape,  and  in  England  and  Scotland.  During  these  years, 
when  not  traveling  abroad,  the  winter  months  were  passed  in  Florida  or  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

While  considerable  time  was  spent  in  these  visits  and  journeys,  there  re¬ 
mained  prolonged  periods,  spent  at  home,  during  which  many  activities  engaged 
their  attention. 

Since  his  retirement  from  business,  Mr.  McBrier  has  devoted  much  time  to 
the  interests  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  which  he  was  elected  in  1913;  to  the 
Yenching  University  in  Peking,  China,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  trustee  and 
treasurer  in  1917;  and  to  the  Associated  Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China, 
of  which  he  was  elected  a  trustee  and  treasurer  in  1932. 

On  February  28,  1939,  the  trustees  of  Yenching  University  and  friends  of 
Mr.  McBrier  gave  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  “in  Recognition  of  Half  a  Century  of  Service  to  the 
Chinese  People.”  A  memorial  volume  of  letters,  telegrams  and  cablegrams  from 
many  friends  in  China  and  in  America  was  presented.  This  testimonial  dinner 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  him,  as  it  was  arranged  without  his  knowledge 
while  he  was  in  the  South. 

On  January  25,  1940,  the  Chinese  Government,  through  His  Excellency, 
Ambassador  Hu  Shih,  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Jade  upon  Mr.  McBrier  and 
three  of  his  associate  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Associated 
Boards  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China.  This  was  in  recognition  of  their  long- 
service  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  missions  and  Christian  higher  education 
in  China. 
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FARM  HOME  OF  JOHN  AND  HANNAH  CAMPBELL  LOUCKS 
Birthplace  of  Carrie  Loucks  McBrier. 


THE  “LITTLE  RED  SCHOOLHOUSE” 

Carrie  C.  Loucks,  ten  years  of  age,  attended  school  when  E.  M.  McBrier,  sixteen 

years  of  age,  taught  here  in  1881-2. 
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CARRIE  LOUCKS  McBRIER 

Carrie  Loucks  McBrier  lived  during  her  childhood  on  her  father’s  farm 
“on  the  hill”  on  the  Russell  road,  about  two  miles  from  Hermon.  Her  educa¬ 
tion  began  in  the  “little  red  schoolhouse”  about  half  a  mile  from  her  father’s 
farm,  and  continued  at  the  Hermon  High  School.  She  later  attended  the  Pots¬ 
dam  Normal  School  to  prepare  herself  for  teaching,  and  taught  several  years 
in  various  districts.  It  was  while  she  was  teaching  that  she  became  engaged, 
was  married,  and  went  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  to  live.  Her  husband  was  at  that 
time  managing  the  Knox  &  McBrier  store  in  that  city. 

Life  for  the  young  couple  began  in  a  boarding  house.  Mrs.  McBrier  assisted 
her  husband  in  the  management  of  the  store,  and  her  good  taste  in  improving 
the  display  of  merchandise,  and  her  tact  and  warm  friendliness,  were  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  business. 

Early  in  1894  Messrs.  Knox  and  McBrier  opened  the  Detroit  store;  and 
here  the  young  couple  set  up  their  first  modest  home  in  an  apartment.  The 
Detroit  store  proved  an  outstanding  success,  and  this  enabled  them  to  live  in 
greater  freedom  and  comfort.  They  remained  in  Detroit  for  five  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  last  year  in  this  city  their  first  daughter,  Geraldine  Elizabeth,  was 
born  on  December  14,  1898. 

Early  in  1899  they  moved  to  Buffalo,  where  Mr.  McBrier  became  a  member 
of  the  executive  office  force,  and  a  director  of  the  corporation  of  S.  H.  Knox  Sz 
Co.  They  lived  in  Buffalo  for  thirteen  years.  Their  second  daughter,  Kathryn 
Lois,  was  born  there  on  December  29,  1901. 

They  purchased  a  residence  at  446  Linwood  Avenue  on  August  8,  1902; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  owning  their 
own  home. 

Their  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  grew  rapidly.  Airs.  McBrier 
became  active  as  a  member  of  the  Plymouth  Methodist  Church,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Women’s  Guild.  She  was  also  chosen  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

On  March  2,  1909,  a  summer  home  was  purchased  at  East  Aurora,  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  Buffalo.  It  was  a  farm  of  about  fifty  acres;  and  the  rambling- 
house  was  located  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village.  Happy  summers  were 
enjoyed  here  with  their  many  friends. 

In  1912  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed  by  the  union  of  five  groups 
of  stores  which  had  been  developed  during  the  previous  thirty  years.  This 
merger  necessitated  moving  the  executive  offices  to  a  New  York  headquarters. 
The  Buffalo  home  was  sold,  and,  after  the  summer  of  that  year  was  passed 
in  the  East  Aurora  country  home,  the  family  moved  to  Montclair,  N.  J.  From 
the  boarding  house  in  Lockport,  their  first  “home,”  until  they  purchased  their 
present  residence  at  203  South  Mountain  Avenue,  Montclair,  in  August,  1913, 
they  had  lived  in  thirteen  different  localities  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Lock- 
port,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  East  Aurora  and  Montclair.  Nearly  twenty-one  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McBrier;  and,  due  to  the 
rapidly  expanding  business,  these  years  had  been  marked  by  many  changes. 
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It  was  a  great  consolation  to  feel  that  at  last  the  family  had  a  home  where 
they  could  abide  without  thought  of  moving  again. 

Mrs.  McBrier  quickly  became  active  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  her 
new  home  town.  She  soon  became  president  of  the  Women’s  Guild  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  family  were  members,  and  was  active 
in  the  Women’s  Club  and  other  town  social  organizations. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Loucks  McBrier  became  a  member  of  the  Eagle  Rock  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  on  October  18,  1919.  She  was 
elected  Regent  of  the  Chapter  in  May,  1935,  and  finished  her  three  year  term 
in  May,  1938,  three  months  before  her  sudden  and  unexpected  death.  The  large 
and  influential  place  she  held  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends  was  attested  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters.  Many  of  these  letters  contained  the  simple  but  significant 
statement —  “I  loved  Mrs.  McBrier.” 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 
Hermon,  N.  Y. 

The  families  of  Albon  and  Calista  Brown  McBrier  and  of  John  and  Hannah  Campbell 

Loucks  were  members  of  this  church. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  EDWIN  M.  AND  CARRIE  LOUCKS  McBRIER 

Montclair,  N.  J. 
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MASON  BOWER  McBRIER 

§2.  MASON  BOWER  McBRIER  was  born  on  the  McBrier  farm  in  the 
township  of  Russell,  N.  Y.,  on  November  1,  1870.  When  he  was  a  lad  six 
years  old  his  parents  moved  to  the  De  Kalb  farm.  He  lived  here  until  he  left 
home  in  1888. 

He  attended  the  district  school,  afterward  attending  the  Hermon  High 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1888.  He  taught  one  term  of 
district  school  in  the  township  of  De  Kalb. 

In  the  autumn  of  1888  he  left  home  to  work  for  his  cousin,  Seymour  H. 
Knox,  in  the  latter’s  Buffalo  store.  He  progressed  so  rapidly  and  manifested 
such  ability  that  when  his  brother  gave  up  the  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  store  at  the 
end  of  1889,  he  was  installed  as  manager.  His  career  in  business  was  brief, 
but  it  was  a  brilliant  success. 

In  1892  he  contracted  tuberculosis  and  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  his 
parents’  home  in  De  Kalb.  This  was  before  the  time  when  effective  treatment 
for  this  dread  disease  was  known.  He  lingered  until  January  of  the  following- 
year,  and  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month.  He  is  interred  in  the 
family  plot  in  the  Hermon,  N.  Y.,  Cemetery. 

Mason  Bower  McBrier  had  a  gentle,  kind  and  loving  disposition,  and  was 
a  devoted  Christian.  He  taught  a  Bible  Class  of  young  men  in  the  Lockport 
Congregational  Church,  and  his  influence  upon  them  and  upon  all  his  friends 
was  uplifting  and  inspiring.  His  associates  predicted  great  success  for  him  in 
the  world  of  business,  but  his  success  was  of  a  more  enduring  character — he 
influenced  the  lives  of  others  for  noble  living. 


MILDRED  HAMLIN  McBRIER 

§3.  MILDRED  HAMLIN  McBRIER  was  born  on  her  parents’  farm  in 
De  Kalb  on  January  28,  1879.  She  died  in  Gouverneur,  N.  on  Sep¬ 

tember  29,  1924,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  plot  in  the  Hermon,  N.  Y., 
Cemetery. 

She  graduated  from  the  Gouverneur  High  School  and  taught  district  school 
for  a  number  of  years.  She  was  an  active  leader  of  young  people  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  She  was  devoted  to  her  parents,  and  lived  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice  to  care  for  them  in  their  declining  years. 
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Children  of 

EDWIN  MERTON  and  CARRIE  LOUCKS  McBRIER 

§1.  GERALDINE  ELIZABETH  McBRIER  was  born  December  14,  1898, 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 

She  was  married  to  CHARLES  W.  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  on  October  21, 
1922.  He  was  born  February  28,  1896,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

They  reside  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

1.  Nancy  Williams,  born  August  6,  1923,  in  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 

2.  Geraldine  Gay  Williams,  “  September  26,  1925  ,  “  Montclair,  N.  J. 

3.  Edwin  McBrier  Williams,  “  October  11,1927,“  “  “ 

4.  Elizabeth  Jane  Williams,  “  January  30,  1932  ,  “  “  “ 

Geraldine  McBrier  Williams  attended  the  Elmwood  School  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  After  her  parents  moved  to  Montclair,  N.  J.,  in  1912,  she  attended  The 
Kimberley  School,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1916.  She  graduated  from 
Vassar  College  in  1921. 

She  became  a  member  of  the  Montclair  Junior  League  in  1921,  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  founding  of  the  League  Community  House.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Montclair  Day  Nursery. 

Charles  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  attended  Phillips-Andover  Academy  in  1914- 
1916,  entering  Yale  University  in  1916.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1917, 
and  attended  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1918,  where  he 
obtained  his  commission  as  Ensign  (T)  U.S.N.  He  received  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  Yale  University  to  complete  his 
course  with  the  class  of  1920. 

He  entered  his  father’s  firm,  Charles  W.  Williams  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  paper  merchants,  of  which  firm  he  is  a  Vice  President  and  Director. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Montclair,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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§2.  KATHRYN  LOIS  McBRIER  was  born  December  29,  1901,  in  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

She  was  married  to  MARK  LEAVENWORTH  SPERRY,  Jr.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1924.  He  was  born  November  7,  1893,  in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

They  reside  in  Middlebury,  Conn. 

Children: — Fifth  Generation 

5.  Allen  McBrier  Sperry,  born  April  12,  1926  ,  in  Waterbury,  Conn. 

6.  Carolyn  Campbell  Sperry,  “  April  20,  1927  ,  “  “  “ 

7.  Corydon  Stillman  Sperry,  “  August  27,  1929  ,  “  “  “ 

8.  Joanna  Lois  Sperry,  “  January  18,  1934  ,  “  “  “ 

Lois  McBrier  Sperry  attended  the  Elmwood  School  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
The  Kimberley  School  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  After  graduating  from  the  latter 
school  in  1919,  she  attended  the  Walnut  Hill  School  in  Natick,  Mass.,  for  one 
year,  and  graduated  from  Vassar  College  in  the  class  of  1923. 

After  her  marriage  to  Mark  L.  Sperry,  Jr.,  in  1924,  she  lived  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  until  1929,  when  Mr.  Sperry  purchased  a  home  in  the  country  near 
Middlebury,  Conn. 

Airs.  Sperry  has  been  very  active  in  church  and  social  work  in  Waterbury. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Waterbury.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Waterbury  Junior  League  for  twelve  years,  being  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization  for  two  years.  She  has  served  on  Boards  or  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Waterbury  Girls’  Club,  the  Girls’  Protective  Association,  The 
Family  Welfare  Association,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  the  Day  Nursery; 
and  did  volunteer  service  in  the  Waterbury  Hospital  and  Dispensary.  She 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Waterbury  Society  of  Alental  Hygiene  for  four 
years,  two  years  of  which  she  was  president  of  the  society.  She  also  served 
for  four  years  on  the  board  of  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Alental  Hygiene. 

Mark  L.  Sperry,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Alch,  class  of  1915.  He  went  to  sea  as  an  ensign  on  the  battleship  “U.S.S. 
Wyoming”  and  served  on  her  throughout  the  war,  until  June,  1919.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  senior  lieutenant  and  in  charge  of  a  turret  division  of  twelve- 
inch  guns,  with  additional  duties  as  Aide  to  the  Executive  Officer.  The  “Wyom¬ 
ing”  was  one  of  four  United  States  battleships  which  were  ordered  to  join  the 
British  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  in  November,  1917,  and  was  continuously  there¬ 
after  attached  to  the  British  Fleet  until  December,  1918,  operating  in  the 
North  Sea. 

On  being  detached  from  the  “Wyoming”  in  the  spring  of  1919,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  destroyer  “U.S.S.  Stringham”  as  Executive  Officer,  and  thereafter 
served  successively  on  the  destroyers  “Stockton,”  “Preble,”  and  “Sands”  as 
Executive  Officer,  and  on  the  “Jouett”  as  Commanding  Officer,  until  he  resigned 
from  the  service  on  November  11,  1921. 

After  Mr.  Sperry  resigned  from  the  Navy  he  entered  business  with  the 
Scovill  Manufacturing  Company  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  Sperry  family  had 
long  been  identified  with  this  company.  Air.  Sperry’s  father  was  president,  and 
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two  of  his  brothers  held  positions  in  the  company.  By  giving  intensive  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  work  he  made  rapid  progress,  and  after  some  years  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Mills,  and  later  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  Superintendent  of  the  American  Pin  Division,  one  of  the  several 
subsidiaries  of  the  parent  company.  Later  he  was  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  in  the  manufacturing  department.  In  recent  years  he  has  been  advanced 
to  the  executive  office,  holding  the  positions  of  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Sperry  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee 
of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  of  Waterbury;  also  a  director  of  the  Morris 
Plan  Bank.  He  is  a  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Eastern  Malleable  Iron  Company.  He  is  Vice  President  of  the  Boys’  Club  of 
Waterbury;  also  a  member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Waterbury, 
of  which  he  is  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 
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Children  of 

CHARLES  W.  WILLIAMS,  JR.,  and 
GERALDINE  McBRIER  WILLIAMS 


§1.  NANCY  WILLIAMS  was  born  August  6,  1923,  in  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y. 


§2.  GERALDINE  GAY  WILLIAMS  was  born  September  26,  1925,  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


§3.  EDWIN  McBRIER  WILLIAMS  was  born  October  11,  1927,  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


§4.  ELIZABETH  JANE  WILLIAMS  was  born  January  30,  1932,  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES  W.  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  AND  FAMILY 
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Children  of 

MARK  L.  SPERRY,  JR.,  and  LOIS  McBRIER  SPERRY 

§5.  ALLEN  McBRIER  SPERRY  was  born  April  12,  1926,  in  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


§6.  CAROLYN  CAMPBELL  SPERRY  was  born  April  20,  1927,  in  Water¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


§7.  CORYDON  STILLMAN  SPERRY  was  born  August  27,  1929,  in 

Waterbury,  Conn. 


§8.  JOANNA  LOIS  SPERRY  was  born  January  18,  1934,  in  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


RECORDS 


which  confirm  the  dates  and 
statements  in  this  genealogy 
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CANTON 

St.  Lawrence  County ,  N.  Y. 


Henry  McBrier  and  family  moved  from  Pillar  Point,  near  Dexter,  N.  Y., 
to  Russell,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1853.  He  went  to  live  on  the  farm  pur¬ 
chased  on  January  7,  1852,  by  Rev.  William  D.  Moore  of  Hermon  from  James 
Williams.  Evidently  Henry  McBrier  rented  this  farm  for  more  than  a  year, 
to  see  how  he  liked  the  country;  and,  on  January  9,  1855,  he  bought  the  122 
acres  from  Rev.  William  D.  Moore,  and  on  the  same  date  bought  an  additional 
34%  acres  from  Benjamin  Smith.  The  following  are  the  recorded  transactions 
concerning  this  farm,  which  is  located  about  two  miles  from  Russell  village, 
on  the  road  to  Edwards. 


Date 

Seller 

Purchaser 

Acres 

Price 

Recorded 

Liber 

Page 

1.  Jan.  9,  1855 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Moore 

Henry  McBrier 

122 

$1,090.00 

49  C 

—271 

2  «  «  « 

Benjamin  Smith 

U  U 

341 

138.00 

49  C 

—198 

3.  Sept.  10,  1862 

Gerritt  Smith 

u  a 

95 

609.68 

66  B 

—607 

TOTAL 

25H 

$1,837.68 

Mch.  1,  1866 

Henry  McBrier  sold 

on  contract  to 

Albon  S.  McBrier  above  farm  of  25 1  ^ 

acres  for  $6,000.00 

25H 

$6,000.00 

4.  Dec.  20,  1870 

Henry  McBrier  deeded  this  farm  to 
Albon  S.  McBrier,  who  made  the  final 
payment  on  purchase  price  on  Jan.  28, 

1871. 

89  B 

—111 

5.  Aug.  12,  1871 

Albon  S.  McBrier 

John  Hyland 

25 

$1,000.00 

98  A 

—528 

6.  Jan.  24,  1877 

«  U  U 

Johnathan  and 
John  Bennett 

232.11 

$11,120.00 

105  A 

—323 

When  Albon  S.  McBrier  sold  the  farm,  it  contained  232.11  acres,  he  having 
previously  sold  the  sugar  bush  (item  No.  5  above)  on  the  west  to  John  Hyland 
(sometimes  spelled  Highland),  who  at  that  time  owned  the  farm  on  the  “lower 
road”  formerly  owned  by  my  uncle,  Elbert  E.  Brown. 

Albon  S.  McBrier  took  in  part  payment  (deed  of  Jan.  26,  1877,  considera¬ 
tion  $4,550)  the  farm  owned  by  the  Bennetts  at  De  Kalb  Junction.  He  sold 
the  latter  immediately,  and  purchased  from  Henry  Williams  a  farm  of  54% 
acres  (deed  of  Jan.  5,  1877,  consideration  $3,000)  situated  two  miles  from  Her¬ 
mon  on  the  road  leading  to  East  DeKalb. 
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In  1896  Albon  S.  McBrier  made  the  following  purchase  in  Gouverneur, 

N.  Y.: 


Date 

Seller 

Purchaser 

Acres 

Price  Recorded 

7.  Aug.  4,  1896 

Liber  Page 

Julia  S.  Burge 

Albon  S.  McBrier 

Lot  on 

E.  Main  St. 

$900.00  147  A  —590 

On  this  property  Albon  S.  McBrier  built  his  home  in  Gouverneur,  in  which 
he,  his  wife,  and  daughter  Mildred  lived  until  his  death,  April  30,  1920.  This 
house  was  sold,  and  in  1923  the  mother  and  daughter  moved  into  their  new 
home  at  31  Barney  Street,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

E.  M.  McBrier. 


From 

COUNTY  CLERK’S  RECORDS 
WATERTOWN 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


Location  of  all  these  purchases,  Township  of  Champion,  Jefferson  Co., 

near  village  of  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 


Date 

Seller 

Purchaser 

Acres 

Price 

Recorded 

1.  Feb.  24,  1859 

Wm.  Bristol 
and  wife 

John  H.  Woolworth 

103^ 

$3,800 

June  15,  1859 

L.  #140,  Pg.  15 

2.  Nov.  23,  1872 

Nathan  Fulton 
and  Jane,  his  wife 

Henry  McBrier 

6 

$480 

Dec.  9,  1872 

L.  #193,  Pg.  515 

3.  Feb.  15,  1877 

Henry  McBrier 

Frank  W.  Woolworth 

6 

$900 

Feb.  17,  1877 

L.  #209,  Pg.  458 

4.  Mch.  22,  1880 

Frank  W. 
Woolworth 

Marybe  McMullin 
of  Watertown 

6 

$500 

Mch.  22,  1880 

L.  #220,  Pg.  604 

These  records  indicate — 

1.  When  John  H.  Woolworth  and  family  moved  from  the  township  of 

Rodman  to  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

2.  When  Henry  McBrier  and  wife  moved  from  Russell,  N.  Y.,  to  Great 

Bend,  N.  Y. 

They  resided  at  Great  Bend  until  after  Mrs.  Ivezia  McBrier  died, 

Jan.  11,  1877. 

After  Henry  McBrier  purchased  this  property  he  built  an  addition 
to  the  house  and  thoroughly  renovated  same,  making  substantial  im¬ 
provements. 

3.  When  Henry  McBrier  sold  his  home  to  his  grandson,  Frank  AY.  \ATool- 

worth. 

4.  AA’hen  Frank  W.  Woolworth  disposed  of  the  place. 
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FRANK  W.  WOOL  WORTH,  SEYMOUR  H.  KNOX 
AND  CHARLES  SUMNER  WOOLWORTH 

Taken  in  June,  1890,  when  Mr.  Knox  was  married. 
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PART  II 


FOREWORD 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  write  a  history  of  the  men  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  beginnings  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  business.  The  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  ot  Frank  W.  Woolworth,  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth  and 
Seymour  H.  Knox  in  this  Part  II  are  an  integral  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
McBrier  family.  They  have  been  transferred  from  their  proper  setting  in  the 
genealogical  lecord  of  the  family  in  Part  I,  to  this  Part  II,  so  that  a  separate 
printing  of  the  latter  might  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  early  history  of  this  business. 

Henry  McBrier,  Scotch-Irish  immigrant  from  North  Ireland  in  1827,  had 
eight  children.  Four  of  these  children  had  sons  who  had  a  part  in  the  early 
development  of  the  present  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  They  are— 

The  sons  of  Fanny  McBrier  Woolworth — Frank  W.  Woolworth  and  Charles 
Sumner  Woolworth 

The  eldest  son  of  Jane  McBrier  Knox — Seymour  H.  Knox 

The  sons  of  Albon  S.  McBrier — Edwin  Merton  McBrier  and  Mason  B. 
McBrier 

The  eldest  son  of  Mary  McBrier  White— Gardner  T.  White 


The  first  three  mentioned— Frank  W.  Woolworth,  Charles  Sumner  Wool- 
worth  and  Seymour  H.  Knox — were  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  and  became 
“founders”  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  when  their  several  chains  were  merged 
in  1912.  The  two  other  “founders,”  Fred  M.  Kirby  and  Earle  P.  Charlton,  got 
their  start  in  the  business  as  early  partners  of  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth 
and  Seymour  H.  Knox. 

The  first  successful  and  permanent  5  and  10  Cent  Store  in  the  United 
States  was  opened  by  Frank  W.  Woolworth.  His  initial  venture  in  business 
for  himself  was  the  opening  of  a  store  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  February  22,  1879, 
which  sold  five  cent  goods  exclusively.  Five  cent  counters  had  been  introduced 
d  el^  in  variety  and  dry  goods  stores  for  a  few  years,  prior  to  the 
spring  of  1878,  when  Woolworth  first  heard  of  the  idea.  Such  innovations  had 
created  much  local  interest,  and  were  usually  temporarily  successful.  In  most 
places  they  were  a  sort  of  “nine  days  wonder”;  but,  after  the  first  few  weeks 
of  operation,  interest  began  to  lag,  trade  gradually  declined,  and  they  were 
discontinued. 

Later  a  number  of  ambitious  young  men  opened  .stores  stocked  entirely 
with  five  cent  goods,  believing  that  same  would  prove  successful.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  were  sufficient  to  stock  such  a  store,  as  the  line  of  available  items 
to  sell  at  this  price  was  limited.  Quite  a  number  of  five  cent  stores  were  in 
operation  before  Woolworth  opened  his  first  store  in  Utica.  Some  were  failures 
from  the  start,  while  others  continued  for  a  time,  only  to  fail  in  the  end. 
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Trade  in  Wool  worth’s  Utica  store  gradually  dwindled,  so  he  decided  to  close 
it  and  open  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the  feeling  was  beginning  to  be  generally 
accepted  that  a  store  selling  only  five  cent  goods  could  not  continue  to  attract 
trade  for  long,  largely  because  the  merchandise  that  could  be  sold  for  a  nickel 
was  so  limited. 

Woolworth’s  next  store  was  opened  on  June  21,  1879,  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
His  total  stock  of  merchandise  at  the  opening  cost  $410.00,  slightly  more  than 
his  Utica  stock.  When  he  opened  his  store  in  Lancaster,  he  was  no  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  permanent  success  of  this  second  venture  than  he  was  when  he 
opened  the  Utica  store,  as  no  5  Cent  Store  had  as  yet  lasted  more  than  a  few 
months.  However,  he  had  the  nerve  to  try  again,  and  this  time  something 
unusual  happened — something  that  compelled  him  to  take  a  new  course — one 
that  he  had  not  contemplated. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  day’s  business  in  Lancaster  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  his  sales  totaled  $127.64 — about  one-fourth  of  his  opening  stock.  He  was 
disconcerted  because  he  had  no  merchandise  to  fill  the  empty  spaces  on  the 
counters  and  shelves.  Trade  continued  at  what  seemed  to  him  a  furious  pace. 
He  was  compelled  to  immediately  replenish  his  depleted  stock.  The  first  seven 
days’  sales  were  $436.74 — more  than  the  value  of  his  entire  stock  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  Woolworth  hurried  to  the  nearest  market — the  wholesale  houses  in 
Philadelphia — to  secure  goods  to  keep  his  counters  filled.  Here  he  found  new 
items  that  could  be  sold  for  five  cents.  He  tried  them  out,  very  moderately 
at  first,  but  with  increasing  confidence  after  he  found  they  sold  quite  as  readily 
as  the  items  in  the  restricted  line  carried  by  Moore  &  Smith,  from  whom  he 
had  purchased  his  entire  supply  of  merchandise  for  both  the  Utica  and  Lan¬ 
caster  stores.  He  also  discovered  that  he  could  purchase  goods  more  cheaply 
from  the  jobbers,  which  was  the  same  source  from  which  Moore  &  Smith  had 
bought  their  stock.  Business  was  so  good  that  it  kept  him  hustling.  Success 
was  practically  forced  upon  him,  because  his  trade  continued  to  grow  as  the 
variety  of  articles  on  his  counters  increased.  Soon  he  realized  that  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  business  depended  on  his  ability  to  offer  a  larger  variety  of 
new  goods.  He  next  visited  the  New  York  jobbers,  where  he  gained  new  ideas, 
and  also  found  a  still  wider  assortment  of  goods. 

He  quickly  realized  that  if  the  price  limit  was  extended  to  ten  cents,  it 
would  quadruple  the  variety  of  items  and  greatly  increase  his  trade.  Thus  by 
degrees  the  5  and  10  Cent  Store  was  developed,  and  Frank  W.  Woolworth  was 
the  first  to  make  a  permanent  success  of  such  a  store.  Among  the  many  who 
had  tried  a  five  cent  counter  or  a  5  Cent  Store,  Frank  Woolworth  was  destined 
to  discover  the  combination  of  circumstances  and  conditions  that  changed  into 
a  continuing  successful  business  what  had  been  a  well  intentioned  attempt  in 
a  new  field  of  merchandising. 

Most  young  merchants  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  profitable  Lancaster  store — would  have  settled  down  contentedly, 
feeling  that  they  had  achieved  their  goal.  Not  so  Frank  Woolworth.  He 
had  a  consuming  ambition  that  knew  no  limit;  and  in  this  he  differed  from 
others,  whose  first  success  brought  a  full  measure  of  satisfaction.  This  am¬ 
bition  led  him  to  plan  for  other  stores  before  he  had  really  proved  the  perma- 
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nency  of  the  Lancaster  store,  and  urged  him  on  through  the  succeeding  years 
of  few  successes  and  many  failures,  until  his  goal  had  been  achieved  and  he 
was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  greatest  chain  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores  in 
the  country. 

Although  the  Lancaster  store  was  successful,  Wool  worth’s  troubles  were  by 
no  means  over.  In  the  four  and  one-half  years  following  the  beginning  of  his 
Lancaster  store,  he  opened  several  other  stores,  but  only  one  proved  profitable — 
Scranton,  Pa.,  which  was  opened  on  November  6,  1880.  He  engaged  his 
brother,  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth,  to  manage  the  Scranton  store;  and  in 
January,  1881,  he  sold  a  half  interest  to  him.  Two  years  later  Charles  Sumner 
bought  Frank’s  remaining  half  interest  and  became  the  sole  owner. 

The  next  successful  store  was  opened  in  Reading,  Pa.,  on  September  20, 
1884,  in  partnership  with  Seymour  H.  Knox;  and,  on  August  8th  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  his  fourth  store  was  opened  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  month  later,  on 
September  5,  1885,  his  fifth  store  was  opened  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  six  years  and  three  months,  he  had  opened  only  five  successful  stores. 
He  had  sold  his  interest  in  the  Scranton  store  to  his  brother,  which  left  him 
at  the  end  of  1885  as  sole  owner  in  Lancaster  and  half  owner  in  the  Reading, 
Harrisburg  and  Trenton  stores. 

It  was  during  the  1875-1890  period  that  the  “99  Cent”  stores,  the  “Bazaar” 
stores,  and  the  “Racket”  stores,  etc.,  flourished.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Woolworth  development,  and  the  beginnings  of  separate  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
by  those  who  started  with  him  and  his  partners,  C.  S.  Woolworth  and  S.  H. 
Knox,  there  were  no  other  successful  and  continuing  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
established  until  about  1890. 

From  the  latter  date,  however,  five  and  ten  cent  stores  sprang  up  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  them  failed  in  two  or  three  years.  A 
few  were  continued,  and  developed  into  small  chains  of  stores.  Several  of 
these  were  absorbed  by  the  larger  and  more  successful  concerns.  The  period 
from  1900  to  1910  was  an  era  of  rapid  development.  As  in  the  growth  of  the 
automobile  manufacturing  enterprise  at  about  the  same  time,  a  few  strong 
companies  emerged;  but,  as  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  every  line  of  business 
endeavor,  the  casualties  greatly  outnumbered  the  successes. 

There  are  few  today  who  can  recall  the  crude  beginnings  of  the  five  and 
ten  cent  business.  Capital  was  strictly  limited,  the  majority  of  those  who 
started  prior  to  1895  having  only  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  to  invest — one 
thousand  usually  being  the  extreme  limit.  The  stores  were  small,  scantily 
stocked  with  merchandise,  and  the  rental  and  other  expenses  had  to  be  kept 
at  a  minimum,  while  strict  frugality  was  the  unvarying  rule.  It  was  before 
the  day  of  cheap  electric  light,  so  common  gas  lights  were  customary.  In  the 
smaller  stores  large  brass  kerosene  hanging  lamps,  a  modern  invention  at  that 
time,  were  often  used  in  order  to  keep  expenses  low.  Little  money  was  avail¬ 
able  for  fixtures.  Wooden  packing  cases,  covered  with  turkey  red  cotton  cloth, 
were  often  used  for  counters.  In  the  earlier  days  goods  were  displayed  in  tin 
bread  pans.  About  1888  these  were  replaced,  in  part,  with  square  willow  baskets 
imported  from  Germany  by  T.  Ollesheimer  <k  Bro.;  and  about  five  years  later, 
after  profits  began  to  accumulate,  the  stores  were  gradually  equipped  with 
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modern  fixtures,  the  cardboard  signs  over  the  counters  were  replaced  with  glass 
signs,  and  wooden  counter  boxes  in  varying  sizes  were  used  to  display  the 
merchandise. 

One  of  the  early  advertising  methods  employed  to  lure  customers  into  the 
store  was  a  sidewalk  display  of  leading  merchandise.  This  practice  certainly 
made  the  store  look  “cheap,”  and  was  gradually  abandoned  in  the  nineties. 
All  of  those  early  methods  were  rapidly  changed  as  more  money  for  improve¬ 
ment  became  available.  By  1895  the  five  and  ten  cent  business  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  “find  itself.” 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  small,  narrow,  and  poorly  lighted  stores  of  the 
1885-1895  period  to  the  large  and  elegant  modern  stores  of  the  present  day. 
Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  principles  adopted  in  those  early 
days  were  the  sure  foundation  on  which  the  present  day  business  was  estab¬ 
lished — strict  economy,  avoidance  of  debt,  hard  work,  and  skilful  management. 
So  long  as  these  principles  are  strictly  adhered  to,  the  business  established  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  should  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  data  concerning  the  S.  H. 
Knox  &  Co.  business  and  personnel.  This  firm  went  out  of  business  on  January 
1,  1912.  The  old  records  remained  in  the  Buffalo  District  Office  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  until  that  office  was  closed.  Most  of  the  records  were  then 
destroyed.  There  will  therefore  be  found,  in  this  volume,  a  somewhat  more 
extensive  historical  statement  of  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  which  ceased  its  corporate 
existence  almost  thirty  years  ago,  than  of  the  former  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co., 
because  ample  records  of  the  latter  are  readily  available. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  early  days  of  the  five  and  ten  cent 
business  here  recorded,  and  this  brief  history  could  never  have  been  compiled 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  those  who  participated  in  these 
early  events.  My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  my  good  friends  of  the  former 
S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  and  the  present  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. — Messrs.  Hurlburt  B. 
Cutting,  Hiram  W.  Deyo,  W.  B.  Douglas,  C.  C.  Foster,  Jr.,  Paul  Hofer,  Jr., 
Frank  J.  Hutchinson,  Alvin  E.  Ivie,  C.  Howard  Lovell,  E.  C.  Mauchly,  C.  E. 
Mickler,  William  J.  Thompson,  C.  H.  Tolle,  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth,  and 
Julius  C.  Zoern,  all  of  whom  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  interest, 
and  have  furnished  factual  data  which  has  not  been  previously  recorded. 


Edwin  Merton  McBrier. 
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Historical  Sketch 


FRANK  WINFIELD  WOOL  WORTH 

FRANK  WINFIELD  WOOLWORTH  was  born  April  13,  1852.  He  lived 
with  his  parents  on  their  farm  in  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  near  the 
hamlet  called  Zoar,  until  he  was  seven  years  old.  His  father  then  bought  a 
farm  in  the  town  of  Champion  in  February,  1859.  The  family  soon  thereafter 
moved  to  the  farm,  which  was  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Great  Bend. 
Here  he  attended  school  and  worked  for  his  father  until  he  became  of  age. 
He  attended  a  business  college  in  Watertown  for  a  short  time.  He  did  not 
like  farming.  Perhaps  this  dissatisfaction  was  the  reason  for  his  seeking  a 
different  vocation;  or  his  term  at  the  business  school  in  Watertown  may  have 
lured  him  to  try  life  in  the  city. 

Without  any  experience  in  business  matters,  he  found  it  hard  to  break  away 
from  the  restricted  life  he  had  lived  on  the  farm.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  cour¬ 
age  and  determination  to  make  a  change;  but  finally  he  decided  to  visit  the 
village  of  Carthage,  about  four  miles  from  his  home,  and  see  if  he  could  find 
a  job  with  one  of  the  few  local  merchants.  Nobody  was  interested  in  hiring 
the  tall,  lanky  country  boy  who  was  apparently  endeavoring  so  earnestly  to 
break  into  the  mercantile  world.  Being  unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  a  job  in 
Carthage,  and  being  determined  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  a  farmer,  his  next 
step  was  to  consult  his  Great  Bend  neighbor,  Daniel  McNeill,  who  ran  a  general 
country  store.  McNeill  saw  that  the  boy  was  genuinely  in  earnest;  but  Mc¬ 
Neill’s  business  was  small,  and  he  really  needed  no  assistance;  moreover,  he 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  help  that  he  did  not  require.  He  told  young  Frank 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  him  work  around  the  store  and  get  some  experi¬ 
ence,  if  he  liked,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  recommend  him  for  a  job 
in  Watertown;  but  that  he  could  not  pay  him  any  wages. 

Frank  readily  accepted  this  offer.  He  boarded  with  his  parents,  as  the 
home  was  only  about  a  mile  from  Great  Bend.  This  was  his  first  venture  in 
his  career  as  a  merchant.  He  cheerfully  undertook  his  work,  made  himself 
useful  in  every  possible  way,  and  found  out  all  he  could  about  the  business. 
He  did  not  remain  in  this  position  long.  After  a  few  weeks’  experience,  his 
ambition  began  to  demand  a  wider  field;  and,  realizing  that  Great  Bend  had 
nothing  better  to  offer,  he  determined  to  find  a  place  where  he  could,  at  least, 
earn  his  living. 

About  three  weeks  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  McNeill  sur¬ 
prised  him  one  morning  by  saying  to  him,  as  he  entered  the  store,  “Frank,  I 
heard  of  an  opening  in  Watertown  yesterday  at  Augsbury  &  Moore’s.  This 
is  your  chance.  I’ll  give  you  a  letter  to  Augsbury— I  know  him.”  It  did  not 
take  Frank  long  to  get  started  for  Watertown.  He  made  application  at  the 
“Corner  Store”  of  Augsbury  &  Moore,  which  was  located  on  the  Public  Square. 
As  a  result  of  the  interview  he  was  engaged,  and  Mr.  Moore  told  him  to  report 
for  work  the  following  Monday  morning.  He  worked  for  the  firm  for  three 
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months  without  salary.  For  the  next  three  months  he  received  $3.50  per  week. 
An  account  of  what  transpired  in  his  early  experience  in  the  business  world  is 
outlined  in  a  news  letter  written  by  him  in  1916  for  general  circulation  to  the 
“Woolworth  Office  and  Store  Managers.”  He  writes:— 

“When  I  went  from  the  farm  into  the  'Corner  Store’  in  Watertown,  to 
learn  the  dry  goods  business,  March  24,  1873,  Mr.  Barrett  was  the  head 
clerk  in  that  store,  and  he  was  getting  $13.00  per  week.  I  started  on  noth¬ 
ing  per  week,  and  it  was  through  his  kindness  that  I  had  nerve  enough  to 
stay  in  that  store  long  enough  to  learn  the  retail  dry  goods  business.  He 
was  always  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
was  getting  a  tremendous  salary,  whereas  I  was  getting  nothing.” 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  his  salary  was  raised  to  $4.00  per  week;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  was  again  advanced  to  $4.50  per  week.  Advancement 
was  slow,  but  he  had  the  grit  to  hang  on.  He  was  developing  those  habits  of 
persistency  which  later  were  the  deciding  factors  in  mastering  all  difficulties, 
and  bringing  final  success.  In  due  time  he  was  advanced  to  $6.00  per  week. 
His  letter  continues: — 

“He  afterwards  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Golding,  who  was 
head  clerk  in  A.  Bushnell’s  store  in  Watertown,  in  the  Fall  of  1875.  These 
two  young  men  left  for  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  where  they  opened  a  99^ 
store  of  their  own.  The  reason  why  I  recall  this  instance,  is  because  it 
was  the  turning  point  in  my  life.  At  that  time  I  was  getting  $6.00  per 
week  in  Moore  &  Smith’s  store  in  Watertown.  I  immediately  applied  for 
the  position  that  Mr.  Golding  held  in  Buslmell’s  store  and  worked  there 
until  the  following  February,  when  I  was  taken  sick  and  was  laid  up  for 
a  year  and  a  half.” 

He  does  not  include  in  this  particular  letter  the  fact  that  he  received  $10.00 
per  week  at  Bushnell’s,  but  elsewhere  he  tells  the  story.  He  was  an  elated 
young  man  when  he  secured  this  position  at  a  substantial  advance  in  salary. 

ft  was  in  February,  1876,  that  he  was  taken  ill,  had  to  give  up  his  position, 
and  went  back  home  to  Great  Bend.  He  was  ill  a  year  and  a  half  and,  while 
still  ill,  was  married  on  June  11,  1876,  to  Jennie  Creighton,  whom  he  had  met 
in  Watertown.  She  assisted  his  mother  in  nursing  him  back  to  health. 

In  June,  1877,  he  was  well  enough  to  return  to  Watertown.  There  had 
been  a  change  in  the  firm  of  Augsbury  &  Moore.  Mr.  Augsbury  had  sold  his 
interest  to  P.  It.  Smith,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Moore  &  Smith. 
Mr.  Moore  was  glad  to  have  young  Woolworth  back,  and  his  salary  was  fixed 
at  $10.00  per  week.  Later  his  salary  was  cut  to  $8.50  per  week  because  of 
“hard  times.”  We  may  be  sure  that  it  was  also  “hard  times”  for  the  newly 
married  couple.  They  had  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  small  wing  of  the  house 
at  No.  236  Franklin  Street,  Here  their  first  child,  Helena,  was  born. 

Frank  Woolworth  gives  the  credit  of  the  idea  of  a  “Five  Cent  Counter” 
to  Mr.  Golding,  of  the  firm  of  Barrett  and  Golding.  In  the  letter  referred  to 
above,  Mr.  Woolworth  writes: — 
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WOOLWORTH  STORE  IN 
WATERTOWN 

Insert,  original  Moore  &  Smith 
store. 


“In  the  spring  of  1878  Mr.  Golding  visited  Watertown  and  he  asked 
Mr.  Moore,  in  a  conversation  which  I  overheard,  if  he  ever  had  a  5^ 
counter.  Mr.  Moore  replied  that  he  never  heard  of  any  such  thing;  and 
Mr.  Golding  stated  that  he  had  tried  a  5^  counter  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
big  success.  The  following  August,  in  1878,  Mr.  Moore  was  in  New  York 
and  bought  less  than  $100.00  worth  of  5^  goods,  and  I  helped  to  display 
these  goods  on  a  counter  in  the  center  of  the  store  in  Watertown.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  my  experience  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  business;  and 
the  following  February  I  opened  up  my  first  store  in  Utica,  N.  Y.” 

The  five  cent  counter  was  a  success  from  the  start.  With  the  new  goods 
bought  especially  for  this  display,  there  was  mixed  in,  from  the  regular  stocks, 
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all  the  slow  selling  items  which  could  be  disposed  of  at  this  fixed  price  without 
great  loss;  also  such  items  from  the  stock  of  what  was  then  called  “Yankee 
Notions”  as  could  be  sold  within  the  price  limit.  A  crude  handmade  sign  at 
the  back  of  the  counter  read —  “Any  Article,  5c.” 

This  new  venture  was  begun  during  the  week  of  the  county  fair.  The 
shoppers  crowded  around  the  counter,  and  the  goods  vanished  like  snow  in 
April.  Additional  supplies  were  quickly  purchased,  and  the  regular  stock  was 
ransacked  for  any  other  items  that  could  be  added  to  enlarge  the  display.  It 
was  Frank  Woolworth ’s  special  duty  to  care  for  this  counter.  The  eagerness 
with  which  customers  snapped  up  old  items  made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 
Some  of  these  articles  had  long  lain  unnoticed  on  the  shelves  and  among  the 
regular  stock  of  the  store,  but  when  they  were  segregated  and  displayed  in 
one  place  at  a  five  cent  price,  they  sold  very  rapidly.  Gradually  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  store  stocked  exclusively  with  five  cent  goods  might  prove 
a  success;  and  that  the  very  idea  of  a  one  price  store  would  create  a  sensation 
because  it  gave  people  something  new  to  talk  about.  Such  an  innovation  would 
advertise  itself. 

The  introduction  of  the  five  cent  counter  in  The  Corner  Store  of  Moore  & 
Smith  proved  so  successful  that  the  news  spread  throughout  the  surrounding- 
country.  Merchants  from  smaller  towns  came  to  Watertown  to  investigate 
for  themselves;  and  Moore  k  Smith  quite  willingly  sold  them  a  small  stock 
of  goods  at  wholesale  prices  to  enable  them  to  try  the  experiment  in  their  own 
stores.  Wherever  it  was  tried,  it  created  talk,  aroused  interest,  and  increased 
their  business.  Without  fully  realizing  what  was  happening,  Moore  k  Smith 
soon  found  themselves  doing  quite  a  wholesale  business  in  supplying  merchants 
in  small  towns  with  goods  for  their  five  cent  counters.  The  wholesale  business 
continued  to  grow  until  a  special  department  was  created  to  handle  this  trade. 
Thus  Moore  k  Smith  became  wholesalers  for  this  class  of  goods,  and  the  new 
department  became  quite  successful. 

Several  young  men  from  Watertown  started  out  to  open  five  cent  stores 
in  various  towns  and  cities,  and  reports  of  their  success  came  back  to  their 
home  town.  Meantime,  young  Woolworth  continued  working  at  Moore  k 
Smith’s,  unable  to  join  the  group  because  he  had  no  money,  and  knew  of  no 
place  to  secure  it.  Finally  he  went  to  his  father  and  obtained  a  promise  to 
endorse  his  note  to  Moore  k  Smith  for  $350.00  to  set  him  up  in  the  five  cent 
business,  providing  the  firm  would  accept  the  note  as  credit.  With  much  hesi¬ 
tation  and  many  misgivings,  he  approached  Mr.  Moore  and  expressed  his  great 
desire  to  start  out  for  himself.  Mr.  Moore  listened  sympathetically.  Had  not 
Mr.  Moore  been  the  kindly,  generous  hearted  man  that  he  was,  probably  the 
five  and  ten  cent  business  would  not  have  begun  at  that  time,  if  ever.  He 
accepted  Woolworth’s  suggestion,  and  encouraged  the  young  man  in  his  venture. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  to  tell,  in  Mr.  Woolworth’s  own  words,  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  first  store.  On  February  22,  1919,  he  sent  a  general  letter  to  “All 
Offices  and  Stores”  which  was  entitled:  — 
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“FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FIVE  AND  TEN  CENT 

BUSINESS.  ANCIENT  HISTORY” 

The  part  which  described  the  opening  of  his  Utica  store  reads  as  follows:  — 

“I  picked  out  the  goods  I  thought  were  suitable  and  had  them  all 
packed  up  and  gave  Moore  &  Smith  my  note;  and  on  one  cold  day  in  the 
fore  part  of  February,  when  the  snow  was  deep  and  everything  looked  chilly 
to  me  and  not  a  single  person  to  encourage  me  in  my  new  venture,  I  started 
from  the  station  to  go  and  find  a  location  to  open  up  a  5^  store.  On  my 
way  to  the  station,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Dan  Roberts,  who  is  now 
connected  with  us,  and  at  that  time  was  a  salesman  in  a  clothing  store, 
met  me  on  the  street,  and  he  said,  ‘Hello,  Frank,  where  are  you  going? 
I  see  you  have  a  bag  there?  I  said,  T  am  going  out  to  get  my  fortune; 
going  off  on  a  train,  to  start  a  5^  store.’  ‘Ha;’  he  said,  ‘I  wish  you  suc¬ 
cess;  pretty  cold  weather  to  start  out,  isn’t  it?’  On  my  way  to  Syracuse,  the 
train  got  stuck  in  a  snow  bank  and  it  was  about  four  or  five  hours  late 
getting  to  Syracuse.  I  immediately  went  into  Mr.  Chambers’  store.  He 
was  a  young  cigar  merchant  from  Watertown  who  had  opened  a  5  Cent 
Store,  and  I  saw  he  was  doing  a  big  business.  The  next  morning  I  went 
to  Rochester.  It  was  very  cold  weather,  and  I  looked  all  over  that  town 
for  a  location,  but  was  not  successful.  I  went  back  to  Weedsport,  N.  Y., 
to  my  aunt’s  and  stopped  there  over  Sunday,  and  she  did  not  try  to  encour¬ 
age  me,  and  I  commenced  to  lose  heart. 

“The  following  Monday  morning  I  went  to  Auburn  to  find  a  location, 
but  could  not  find  one;  then  I  went  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  found  a  very 
small  store  on  a  side  street,  called  Bleecker  Street,  which  I  thought  might 
do  for  a  store.  Not  being  satisfied,  however,  I  went  to  Rome,  N.  Y.,  so 
as  to  be  sure  that  I  was  on  the  right  track.  In  Rome  I  discovered  a  very 
dead  town  and  no  store  to  be  had,  so  I  decided  to  go  back  to  Utica  and 
rent  this  store.  The  building  was  owned  by  a  couple  of  bankers.  One  of 
them  had  a  little  faith  in  me,  the  other  had  none;  and  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  renting  the  store  for  one  month  at  $30  a  month.  They  wanted  the 
money  in  advance,  and  of  course  I  didn’t  have  it,  and  I  told  them  I  would 
pay  it  at  the  end  of  the  month.  After  a  lot  of  dickering,  one  of  the  bankers 
decided  to  take  the  risk,  and  I  showed  him  the  bill  for  how  much  mer¬ 
chandise  I  had  coming,  and  everything  was  all  right  to  start  in  the  5^ 
business;  yet  I  lacked  courage.  I  knew  the  goods  were  all  packed  up  in 
Watertown  ready  to  ship,  and  I  would  have  given  all  the  old  boots  I  ever 
had  in  life  to  be  back  in  my  old  position,  as  I  never  had  much  experience 
in  the  cold,  cruel  world  before.  All  I  had  to  do  was  send  a  telegram  to 
Watertown  to  have  the  goods  shipped  and  they  would  be  there  in  two  or 
three  days,  but  I  hesitated.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  went  past 
the  telegraph  office  two  or  three  times  before  I  had  the  courage  to  send 
that  telegram.  Finally  I  went  in  and  sent  the  telegram,  and  from  that 
time  on  I  seemed  to  have  renewed  life.  I  knew  the  goods  would  be  coming, 
and  I  commenced  to  get  ready  for  opening.  I  wanted  to  open  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday;  and  for  some  reason  or  other,  all  of  our  stores  have 
opened  on  Saturday  ever  since,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I  employed  a 
young  man  and  a  young  lady  to  help  me  open  up  the  goods  and  display 
them,  and  got  a  carpenter  to  put  up  a  temporary  counter,  and  the  goods 
commenced  to  arrive. 
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“I,  of  course,  had  very  little  idea  of  how  much  time  it  took  to  open  up 
and  display  goods,  and  we  worked  night  and  day  on  it,  expecting  to  open 
on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  February,  1879.  We  worked  all  day  Friday  and 
all  day  Saturday,  but  did  not  open  for  business,  as  the  store  was  not  ready. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  Saturday  morning  we  sent  out  some  circulars, 
giving  the  list  of  all  the  goods  we  would  sell  for  5^.  For  fear  the  customers 
would  get  there  before  the  store  was  ready  for  business,  we  sent  the  first 
circulars  out  to  New  Hartford,  a  place  about  two  or  three  miles  outside 
of  the  City.  Along  about  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening  a  woman  came 
into  the  store  with  one  of  our  circulars.  She  said  she  wanted  to  buy  some¬ 
thing.  I  was  the  first  one  to  wait  on  her.  Although  the  store  was  not 
open,  I  was  looking  for  money;  and  the  first  sale  that  was  ever  made  in 
any  of  our  stores  was  made  right  then  and  there,  on  the  22nd  day  of 
February,  in  the  evening,  as  in  those  days  Washington’s  Birthday  was  not 
recognized  as  a  holiday.  She  bought  a  fire  shovel  for  5^  and  went  out, 
and  we  locked  the  door.  Along  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
crowds  commenced  to  gather  around  the  front  door,  and  demanded  to  get 
in.  In  the  meantime  the  circulars  had  done  their  work,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  found  the  boys  we  had  hired  to  distribute  the  circulars 
had  put  about  a  hundred  in  each  dooryard,  in  order  to  get  their  money, 
and  then  play  the  rest  of  the  time. 

“ A  little  after  eight  o’clock  we  opened  the  doors;  and  this  was  Satur¬ 
day,  the  22nd  day  of  February.  The  store  filled  up  immediately,  and  we 
had  all  we  could  do  to  wait  on  the  customers.  I  supposed,  when  we  closed 
up,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  we  had  sold  about  $150.  worth  of  goods; 
but  instead  of  that  the  sales  amounted  to  $9.40,  which  looked  very  dis¬ 
appointing,  after  having  had  such  a  big  crowd.  I  made  out  no  sales  report 
for  Saturday,  the  22nd  day  of  February,  because  I  did  not  care  to  have 
anything  put  on  the  books  as  small  as  that;  so  I  waited  until  we  got  Mon¬ 
day’s  sales;  and  according  to  the  books  which  I  have  in  my  possession, 
Monday’s  sales,  including  the  money  we  took  in  on  Saturday  night, 
amounted  to  $50.20 


Monday’s  sales  were  .  $50.20 

Tuesday’s  “  “  17.66 

Wednesday’s  “  “  26.00 

Thursday’s  “  “  36.65 

Friday’s  “  “  33.90 

Saturday’s  “  “  80.03 


and  that  comprised  the  first 

seven  days’  sales  of  the 

business  which  amounted  to .  $244.44 


“The  currency  I  took  in  at  that  time,  was  composed  principally  of 
‘shin  plasters,’  in  other  words,  paper  currency,  which  was  comprised  of 
2^,  3^,  5^,  10^  and  25^  in  paper,  as  we  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war 
times. 

“It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  any  farther,  except  to  illustrate  on 
what  small  beginnings  the  business,  which  comprised  One  Hundred  and 
Seven  Million  Dollars  for  the  vear  1918,  has  reached  in  fortv  vears.  It 
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is  another  story,  however,  to  be  told  at  some  time,  what  happened  after 
the  opening  up  of  the  Utica  store,  as  everything  was  very  discouraging. 
A  great  many  stores  were  opened  and  closed,  and  plenty  of  troubles  took 
place  before  the  business  was  finally  established,  ten  years  afterwards.” 

The  first  Woolworth  store  was  open.  “No  article  in  this  store  over  5  cents,” 
was  the  sign  which  told  the  story  to  the  waiting  business  world.  Would  such 
a  business  succeed?  How  long  would  it  last?  How  long  before  people  would 
be  supplied  with  all  the  five  cent  goods  they  needed? 

These  were  unanswered  questions.  Nobody  had  the  answer.  Woolworth 
had  an  idea  that  if  a  five  cent  store  could  not  be  made  a  permanent  success  in 
one  location,  perhaps  the  best  way  to  manage  was  to  open  a  store  in  a  city, 
sell  as  many  goods  as  possible  for  a  short  time,  and,  when  it  appeared  that 
trade  had  begun  to  fall  off  and  further  profits  were  doubtful,  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  to  another  city,  there  to  repeat  the  process.  He  was  fully  satisfied 
that  the  novelty  of  the  idea  would  attract  trade.  How  long  before  the  novelty 
would  wear  off?  This  was  the  question  that  must  be  answered  by  experience. 
Consequently,  when  business  began  to  slacken  a  bit,  after  the  opening  weeks 
of  satisfactory  trade,  his  fears  were  confirmed,  and  he  decided  it  was  time  to 
move.  In  later  days  he  explained  his  feelings  at  that  time  in  these  words: — 
“I  began  to  think  we  had  filled  our  customers  up  with  five  cent  goods,  and  I 
got  cold  feet.”  Due  to  this  fear  and  uncertainty  he  permitted  his  stock  to 
become  depleted,  and  this  resulted  in  still  smaller  sales;  so  the  store  was  closed 
in  May,  1879,  and  the  unsold  merchandise  was  shipped  back  to  Moore  &  Smith. 

But  Frank  Woolworth  was  not  discouraged.  He  had  closed  his  first  venture 
with  a  small  net  profit.  He  had  faith  in  the  5  Cent  Store  idea,  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  back  his  faith.  With  a  tenacity  of  purpose  that  overcame  every 
obstacle,  he  started  off  at  once  to  secure  another  location.  He  found  one  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  The  store  was  rented;  and  again  his  opening  stock  was  bought 
from  Moore  &  Smith  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over  $400.00.  Sales  for  the  opening 
day,  June  21,  1879,  were  $127.64,  and  Frank  Woolworth  was  delighted.  His 
first  jubilant  note  over  the  success  that  had  just  begun  was  sounded  on  the 
next  day,  when,  on  a  postal  card  to  his  father,  he  wrote:  — 
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J.  H.  Woolworth 
Great  Bend 
Jeff’n  Co. 
N.Y. 

Dear  Father: 


“Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  22nd,  1879 


I  opened  my  store  here  for  trade  yesterday  and  did  not  advertise  any. 
No  one  knew  there  was  a  5^  store  in  this  city  until  Friday  night  and  we 
managed  to  sell  yesterday  in  one  day  $127.65,  which  is  the  most  I  ever  sold 
in  one  day;  we  sold  $80  in  the  evening  alone.  I  had  7  clerks  and  they  had 
to  work,  you  bet.  We  could  have  sold  $200  if  this  store  had  been  larger. 
Jennie  helped  me  last  night.  We  got  here  Tuesday  P.M.  Did  you  get  my 
machine  all  right?  I  want  you  to  write  and  let  me  know  all  about  it  as 
soon  as  you  get  this.  I  think  some  of  starting  a  branch  store  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  and  putting  Sumner  in  it  if  Moore  <fc  Smith  will  spare  him. 

F.  W.  Woolworth 

170  North  Queen  St. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


We  see  from  this  message  what  aspirations  were  lurking  in  his  mind.  The 
seed  idea  of  the  “chain  store”  was  already  sprouting.  His  success  in  Lancaster 
encouraged  him  to  forge  ahead. 

His  brother,  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth,  was  at  this  time  in  the  employ 
of  Moore  &  Smith.  If  they  were  willing  to  release  him,  Frank  would  start 
another  store;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  making  plans  for  this  next  step. 

Now,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  the  methods  employed  by 
Frank  Woolworth  differed  from  those  generally  used  in  the  stores  of  that  period. 
We  can  scarcely  realize  today  what  a  decided  change  the  Woolworth  methods 
inaugurated.  In  those  days  the  selling  price  of  merchandise  was  not  fixed.  To 
be  sure,  a  selling  price,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  an  article,  was  marked  on  the 
sales  ticket,  usually  in  cipher;  and  often  two  selling  prices  were  indicated — an 
asking  price,  which  the  merchant  obtained  if  he  could,  and  a  lower  price  at 
which  the  article  might  be  sold  for  a  smaller  profit,  providing  the  customer 
hesitated,  or  haggled  over  the  price.  Rarely  did  a  customer  pay  the  price  first 
asked.  In  many  stores,  “bargaining”  was  the  usual  procedure.  There  were,  in 
the  larger  cities,  a  few  fixed  price  stores  with  merchandise  marked  in  plain 
figures,  but  these  were  in  the  minority. 

On  entering  a  dry  goods  store  where  the  small  wares  and  “Yankee  Notions” 
were  sold,  one  found  long  stretches  of  bare  counters  with  clerks  standing  at 
attention  behind  them.  The  more  progressive  stores  might  display  a  few  pieces 
of  dress  goods  on  the  counters.  The  stock  of  dry  goods  was  carried  on  shelves 
ranged  along  the  walls.  The  small  wares  were  kept  on  a  wide  lower  shelf,  or 
in  boxes  under  the  counters.  The  customers  were  expected  to  make  their 
wants  known;  and  the  required  articles  were  taken  down  from  the  shelves,  or 
brought  out  from  under  the  counter.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  “counter  dis¬ 
play.”  It  was  thought  that  if  the  customers  handled  the  merchandise,  it  would 
look  shop-worn  and  become  unsalable. 
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SIDEWALK  DISPLAY,  ORIGINAL  LANCASTER  STORE 

Now,  note  the  Woolworth  innovations. 

First,  all  merchandise  w7as  to  be  sold  at  one  fixed  'price.  This  required  a 
new  method  of  buying.  Goods  had  to  be  purchased  within  certain  ranges  of 
cost  in  order  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  and  yield  an  average  profit. 

Second,  all  merchandise  was  arranged  on  the  counters  so  the  purchaser 
could  see  and  handle  everything.  This  radical  departure  from  the  customary 
method  of  displaying  goods  was  the  greatest  innovation  of  all.  It  was  this 
factor  which  induced  extra  sales  and  made  the  business  a  quick  success.  The 
people  were  not  accustomed  to  being  trusted,  and  invited  to  handle  and  “see 
for  themselves.”  They  came,  they  saw,  they  handled,  and  they  bought — usually 
much  more  than  they  intended  purchasing  when  they  entered  the  store.  “Look 
around  and  see  wdiat  we  are  selling  for  five  cents,”  the  sales  girls  were  taught 
to  say  to  their  customers. 

Third,  it  was  a  spot  cash  transaction.  This  also  was  unusual  during  the 
early  years  of  the  business.  Purchasers  could  scarcely  request  credit  for  a  few 
nickels’  or  dimes’  worth  of  goods.  Still,  in  the  early  days,  requests  for  credit 
were  frequent,  but  a  word  of  explanation  was  usually  sufficient. 

The  Lancaster  store  was  opened,  and  it  was  a  success — a  far  greater  success 
than  Frank  Woolworth  had  expected.  His  first  seven  days’  sales  were  more 
than  the  cost  of  his  total  stock  at  the  opening!  It  kept  him  hustling  to  keep 
the  counters  filled  with  merchandise.  Would  the  success  last?  Could  such  a 
store  be  continued  through  the  years,  or  would  it  also  gradually  “peter  out,” 
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due  to  the  customers  having  had  all  of  their  needs  of  these  small  wares  sup¬ 
plied?  This  question  was  now  to  be  answered;  and  the  answer  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  response  of  the  public.  The  buying  continued.  Trade  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  Woolworth  was  forced  into  the  market  to  buy  more 
goods  to  fill  his  counters.  This  necessitated  frequent  trips  to  the  wholesale 
houses  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  New  York,  to  replenish  the  stock  and  to 
locate  new  items.  Thus  he  early  began  to  buy  direct  from  the  big  wholesalers; 
and,  as  he  shopped  around,  he  discovered  an  ever  increasing  variety  of  articles 
that  could  be  sold  for  five  cents.  The  unexpected  volume  of  trade  during  the 
opening  week,  which  depleted  his  stock  and  forced  Woolworth  into  enlarging 
his  variety  of  merchandise,  was  the  key  which  unlocked  the  door  to  success  in 
the  five  and  ten  cent  business. 

As  these  new  items  were  added  to  the  display,  the  interest  of  his  customers 
persisted,  and  the  sales  increased.  During  the  holiday  season  of  the  year,  his 
resources  of  space  and  invested  capital  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  public.  His  variety  of  goods  was  by  this  time  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  at  the  beginning,  yet  he  envisioned  far  greater  success  just 
ahead.  The  first  half  year  in  Lancaster  answered  the  question  as  to  the  per¬ 
manency  of  such  a  store.  The  answer  was — a  five  cent  store  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  success  providing  the  stock  is  kept  up  and  new  items  are  continually 
added.  Of  course  economy,  everlasting  vigilance,  effort  to  please  the  customer, 
good  management,  hard  work — all  these,  and  more,  were  necessary;  but  the 
basic  and  indispensable  factors  were  the  extensive  variety  and  attractive  dis¬ 
play  of  the  merchandise. 

Yes,  the  Lancaster  store  was  a  success.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  again 
pack  up  the  goods  and  move  on  to  a  new  location.  The  half  year’s  business 
had  shown  sufficient  profit  to  pay  off  all  outstanding  obligations,  including  his 
note  to  Moore  &  Smith,  and  to  leave  a  substantial  balance. 

Mr.  Woolworth  soon  realized  that  the  price  limit  of  five  cents  did  not 
permit  a  sufficient  variety  of  merchandise  to  build  up  a  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness;  so  in  1880  he  added  a  ten  cent  line.  The  addition  of  ten  cent  goods  enor¬ 
mously  increased  the  number  of  articles  that  could  be  sold.  Thus  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  and  permanent  “5  and  10  Cent  Store”  originated  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on 
June  21,  1879.  There  has  been  a  store  in  Lancaster  under  the  Woolworth  name 

continuously  since  the  date  of  opening. 

But  what  about  the  store  in  Harrisburg  which  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
message  to  his  father  on  that  jubilant  day  after  his  Lancaster  opening?  Had 
it  been  forgotten?  Far  from  it.  Although  his  Lancaster  store  had  been  so 
great  a  success  that  its  demands  taxed  his  utmost  endeavors,  his  ambition  to 
carry  out  his  plan  for  another  store  would  brook  no  delay.  So  he  at  once  wiote 
to  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  managing  a  branch  store  lor  Moore  A  Smith 
at  Morristown,  N.  Y..  urging  him  to  come  and  run  a  five  cent  store  for  him 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  could  secure  a  suitable  location  at  a  reasonable 
rental.  Moore  &  Smith  gave  their  consent,  and  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth 
started  from  home  to  begin  his  career  as  manager  of  his  brother’s  new  5  Cent 
Store  at  a  salary  of  $7.00  per  week.  The  Harrisburg  store  was  opened  July  19, 
1879,  and  it  was  a  successful  opening. 
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In  those  early  days  the  leases  were  made  on  a  monthly  basis,  as  there  was 
still  a  haunting  fear  that  the  business  might  not  be  a  permanent  success  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  new  store  prospered,  customers  finding  many  useful 
articles  for  their  nickels;  but  the  landlord,  seeing  that  they  were  having  a  good 
business,  demanded  more  rent.  It  was  not  a  large  increase,  but  it  was  large 
enough  to  again  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  there  would  be  a  continuing- 
demand  for  five  cent  goods.  They  took  an  inventory  and  found  that  they  had 
made  a  profit  of  $800.00  in  the  eight  months  of  operation.  This  they  consid¬ 
ered  very  good ;  but,  in  order  to  be  on  what  they  considered  as  safe  ground,  they 
decided  to  move  elsewhere  while  they  could  still  show  a  good  profit.  They 
found  a  new  location  in  York,  Pa.,  so  they  closed  the  Harrisburg  store,  packed 
up  their  merchandise,  and  shipped  it  to  the  new  store,  which  they  opened  on 
April  3,  1880. 

The  York  store  was  not  a  success.  Sales  started  off  well,  but  week  by  week 
their  business  decreased.  After  three  months  they  took  an  inventory  and  found 
that  they  had  made  only  $36.00  profit.  They  therefore  closed  this  unsuccessful 
store  and  shipped  the  merchandise  to  the  Lancaster  store,  pending  a  decision 
as  to  the  next  step. 

Looking  for  another  location,  they  found  one  at  125  Penn  Avenue,  Scranton, 
Pa.  The  merchandise  from  the  York  store  was  shipped  to  Scranton.  This  was 
toned  up  with  a  sprinkling  of  new  goods,  and  the  store  was  opened  November 
6,  1880.  Sales  were  not  large  at  the  beginning,  but  were  encouraging;  and 
gradually  trade  increased.  The  first  year’s  total  sales  were  a  little  over  $9,000.00. 
The  rent  paid  was  only  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  expenses  were  kept  at  a 
minimum.  Other  expenses  were  proportionately  low,  and  the  business  grew 
increasingly  profitable. 

Up  to  1881,  Frank  Woolworth  had  owned  the  stores  managed  by  his  brother, 
Charles  Sumner.  The  latter  had  no  proprietary  interest  in  the  business.  In 
January  of  that  year,  however,  an  unexpected  situation  developed.  Henry 
Wesley  McBryer,  an  uncle  of  the  Woolworth  brothers,  had  become  interested  in 
their  success.  He  had  been  a  merchant  in  Cedar  Springs,  Mich.,  but  had  retired 
from  business.  Being  anxious  to  further  the  business  interests  of  his  nephews, 
he  had  written  to  Charles  Sumner,  offering  to  finance  a  general  merchandise 
store  in  Cedar  Springs  and  install  him  as  manager.  He  asked  Charles  Sumner 
to  come  to  Michigan  to  consult  with  him  about  it,  and  agreed  to  pay  his  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  trip. 

Charles  Sumner  went  to  Cedar  Springs  to  look  the  ground  over  and  con¬ 
sult  with  “Uncle  Wes,”  as  he  was  always  called  by  his  nephews.  He  came  back 
and  reported  to  his  brother  Frank  the  offer  his  uncle  had  made  him.  Evidently 
Frank  did  not  wish  to  lose  a  good  partner  who  had  proven  that  he  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  manage  a  store.  He  told  Charles  Sumner  that,  if  he  would  stay  in 
the  Scranton  store,  he  would  sell  him  a  half  interest  in  that  store.  This  offer, 
to  continue  in  a  business  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  in  which  he  had  been 
fairly  successful,  appeared  to  Charles  Sumner  as  being  the  safer  course  to  fol¬ 
low,  so  he  accepted.  Accordingly,  on  January  9,  1881,  Frank  sold  a  half 
interest  to  his  brother;  and,  on  February  14th  of  that  year,  turned  over  the 
books  to  him.  From  the  latter  date  Charles  Sumner  kept  the  books,  managed 
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the  store,  and  gradually  began  to  purchase  the  goods.  The  first  day’s  sales  of 
the  new  partnership,  January  9,  1881,  were  $13.27.  Over  the  door  a  new  sign 
was  erected — “Woolworth  Bros.” 

This  partnership  lasted  but  two  years.  In  January,  1883,  Charles  Sumner 
bought  his  brother’s  interest  in  the  store,  and  thereafter  operated  the  business 
independently. 

The  history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Woolworth  business  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  recording  the  failures  that  Frank  Woolworth  made  in  the  period 
beginning  February,  1879,  when  he  opened  the  Utica  store,  until  the  opening 
of  the  Reading  store,  on  September  20,  1884.  We  have  reviewed  the  Utica  ven¬ 
ture.  which  showed  a  small  profit,  but  which  could  not  be  called  a  success;  of 
Lancaster,  which  was  far  better,  and  which  rapidly  developed  into  a  very  profit¬ 
able  business;  of  Harrisburg,  which  showed  a  substantial  profit  for  the  eight 
months’  operation,  but  which  was  closed  because  it  was  feared  that  the  increased 
rental  demanded  by  the  landlord  would  absorb  all  the  profits;  of  York,  which 
was  a  complete  failure;  and  of  Scranton,  which  began  as  a  modest  success  and 
slowly  developed  into  a  profitable  business. 

After  Frank  Woolworth  sold  his  interest  in  the  Scranton  store  to  his 
brother,  his  only  remaining  store  was  the  one  at  Lancaster.  During  the  interim 
between  the  sale  of  his  interest  in  Scranton  and  the  opening  of  the  Reading- 
store  in  September,  1884,  he  started  two  stores  which  were  failures.  We  know 
this  from  his  own  letters,  as  well  as  from  his  method  of  numbering  the  stores 
in  the  order  of  their  opening.  In  listing  the  store  numbers  assigned  by  him 
prior  to  his  first  incorporation  in  1905,  stores  No.  7  and  No.  8  were  omitted 
because  they  were  failures,  and  had  been  closed.  Most  assuredly  one  of  these 
was  a  25  Cent  Store  in  Lancaster,  where  he  had  tried  out  this  higher  priced  line. 

The  reason  for  his  venture  into  the  higher  priced  field  is  readily  under¬ 
standable.  His  brother  gradually  began  to  introduce  higher  priced  articles  into 
his  Scranton  store.  His  experiment  met  with  considerable  success,  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  steadily  grew  in  volume.  Moreover,  after  the  successful  opening  of  the 
5t*  Cent  Store  in  Lancaster,  and  the  addition  of  the  ten  cent  line  had  brought 
increased  business,  the  query  had,  quite  naturally,  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  inclusion  of  a  still  higher  priced  line  would  not  increase  his  profits. 
Every  day  there  were  numerous  calls  for  articles  that  could  not  be  sold  within 
the  ten  cent  limit.  Many  of  these  requests  were  for  the  larger  sizes  of  goods 
on  the  ten  cent  counter — larger  dishes,  larger  items  in  tinware  and  cooking 
ware,  better  quality  items  in  hardware,  etc.  Why  not  add  a  twenty-five  cent 
line?  Would  not  another  increase  of  the  price  limit  also  increase  the  sales,  and 
therefore  add  to  the  profits? 

The  only  way  to  answer  this  question  was  to  give  the  idea  a  trial.  It 
cannot  be  stated  with  certainty  just  how  this  experiment  was  conducted — 
whether  he  merely  added  a  twenty- five  cent  line  to  his  already  crowded  small 
5  and  10  Cent  Store,  or  whether  he  rented  an  adjoining  or  near-by  storeroom. 
The  only  account  of  the  experiment  that  has  been  discovered  was  written  by 
him  on  May  25,  1915,  in  a  “General  Letter — to  all  Offices  and  Stores,  including 
England.”  This  letter  was  entitled  “Obituary,”  and  was  nine  pages  in  length, 
dealing  with  the  life  and  business  career  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Seymour  H.  Knox, 
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who  had  recently  died.  In  this  letter  he  gave  a  description  of  how  he  and  Mr. 
Knox  had  formed  a  co-partnership  and  opened  a  5  and  10  Cent  Store  in  Read- 
ing,  Pa.,  and  had  later  opened  an  adjoining  25  Cent  Store;  but  he  here  reveals 
that  he  had  tried  out  the  higher  price  idea  in  Lancaster,  and  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  soon  abandoned  because  it  was  not  a  success. 

The  two  excerpts  from  his  letter,  which  are  somewhat  contradictory,  are 
the  following: — 

“I  told  him  the  experience  I  had  in  putting  in  twenty-five  cent  goods 
in  my  Lancaster  store” — which  seems  to  indicate  he  merely  added  the 
higher  priced  line  to  his  five  and  ten  cent  stock.  Again — 

“The  net  profits  of  the  Twenty-five  Cent  Store  opened  in  Lancaster, 
January  1st  to  March  15th,  1884,  was  $52.91”— seems  to  indicate  that  he 
opened  a  different  store  for  the  higher  priced  line. 


Whichever  was  the  case,  he  tried  out  the  higher  priced  line  in  Lancaster, 
and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  failure;  but  he  still  had  an  open  mind  and  was 
willing  to  try  it  again  in  Reading. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  General  Letter  quoted  below,  he  refers  to 
“eight  stores,  all  of  which  had  proven  unsuccessful  except  one  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  another  in  Scranton,  Pa.”  The  “eight  stores”  are  as  follows,  the  store 
numbers  being  the  regular  numbers  assigned  by  Mr.  Woolworth,  after  he  had 
opened  his  New  York  office,  and  the  number  of  stores  had  increased.  Prior 
to  the  first  incorporation  of  his  chain  of  stores  in  1905,  these  store  numbers 
were  always  used  when  placing  orders,  or  when  reporting  sales  in  general  let¬ 
ters."  Only  the  successful  and  continuing  stores  owned  by  him  were  included 
in  such  lists  and  reports — 3.  Lancaster,  9.  Reading,  11.  Harrisburg,  etc.,  etc. 


1.  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

2.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

3.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

4.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5.  York,  Pa. 

6.  Scranton,  Pa. 

7.  (?) 

8.  (?) 

9.  Reading,  Pa. 

10.  (?) 

11.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


where  Woolworth  worked  a  brief  time,  without  salary,  before  he  was  employed 

by  Augsbury  &  Moore,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Opened  February  22,  1879.  Closed  in  May,  1879. 

June  21,  1879.  Mr.  Woolworth  managed  this  store  until  he 

opened  his  office  in  New  York  City. 

Closed  April,  1880. 

Closed  July,  1880. 

Sold  to  C.  S.  Woolworth,  January,  1883. 
Unsuccessful — closed. 


July  19,  1879. 
April  3,  1880. 
November  6.  1880. 


September  20,  1884.  S.  H.  Knox,  partner.  Later  Knox  sold  his 

interest  to  A.  H.  Satterthwait. 

Unsuccessful — closed. 

August  8,  1885.  H.  H.  Hesslet,  manager. 


Stores  Nos.  7,  8  and  10  are  the  unlocated  stores  that  were  not  successful. 
Was  one  of  them  “the  Twenty  Five  Cent  Store  opened  in  Lancaster”?  It 

*  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Ivie,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Woolworth,  who  started  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
New  York  Office,  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  early  development 
of  the  Woolworth  stores,  furnished  this  list.  It  seems  peculiar  that  Woolworth  assigned 
“No.  1”  to  the  little  store  in  Great  Bend  where  he  first  worked.  He  worked  there  but  a 
short  time — did  not  even  receive  a  salary;  but  evidently  entertained  a  strong  sentiment  for 
this,  his  first  step  into  the  mercantile  world. 
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would  seem  so  from  the  letter  quoted  below;  for  in  this  letter,  which  describes 
the  opening  of  store  No.  9.  Reading,  Pa.,  Woolworth  writes  of  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ences  and  his  failures;  and  two  of  these  unlocated  stores,  No.  7  and  No.  8,  were 
opened  during  the  four  year  period  between  the  opening  of  the  Scranton  and 
Reading  stores.  One  of  these  early  stores  that  failed  was  located  on  North 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Brief  excerpts  from  his  “Obituary”  letter  of  May  25,  1915,  referred  to,  are 
as  follows:  — 

“In  August  1884,  I  induced  Mr.  Knox  to  take  a  trip  east,  not  expecting, 
however,  that  he  would  ever  enter  into  the  five  and  ten  cent  business.  Up 
to  that  time  I  had  opened  eight  stores,  all  of  which  had  proven  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  except  one  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  another  in  Scranton,  Pa.  In  the 
Scranton  store  I  had  my  brother  as  partner,  and  had  sold  my  interest  to 
him  before  Mr.  Knox  appeared  on  the  scene;  so  when  he  arrived  in  the 
east,  I  really  had  but  one  successful  store  of  my  own  left,  and  that  was 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  so  you  can  imagine  how  little  I  knew  about  the  business 
up  to  that  date. 

“I  met  Mr.  Knox  in  New  York  in  August  1884  and  we  stopped  at  the 
St,  Nicholas  Hotel  on  Broadway,  which,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  great 
hotels  of  New  York,  but  which  has  long  since  been  torn  down.  He  was 
very  much  delighted  and  excited  over  the  traffic  and  noise  and  confusion 
of  New  York  at  that  time.  Then  I  took  him  to  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  showed 
him  for  the  first  time  a  real  five  and  ten  cent  store,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
very  much  enthused  over  the  business;  so  much  so  in  fact,  I  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  to  go  into  the  business.  He  said  he  would,  and  I  said,  'All  right, 
we  will  try  and  get  a  store.’  I  asked  him  how  much  money  he  had  to  put 
into  the  business,  because  in  those  days  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have 
partners  in  the  business  in  order  to  secure  money  enough  to  run  a  store 
successfully.  He  finally  told  me  he  had  $600.  in  cash,  which  he  had  saved 
during  all  these  years.  At  that  time  Mr.  Knox  was  a  little  over  23  years 
old,  a  bright,  intelligent,  'go  ahead’  young  man;  and  knowing  him  as  I 
did,  I  could  not  have  asked  for  any  better  partner — so  we  decided  to  look 
for  a  location  for  a  store;  and  as  Reading,  Pa.  was  only  about  forty  miles 
away  from  Lancaster,  we  struck  that  town  first,  and  to  our  surprise  we 
found  two  vacant  stores,  both  in  good  locations,  yet  we  hesitated  whether 
we  had  better  go  into  that  town  or  not.  There  had  already  been  several 
five  and  ten  cent  stores  in  town  which  had  failed,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  that  town.  As  the  city  was  larger  than  Lan¬ 
caster,  the  prospects  in  my  mind  looked  very  good  and  we  finally  rented 
a  store,  16  feet  wide  and  45  feet  deep,  although  the  rent  staggered  us  very 
much  at  that  time,  as  the  store  I  had  in  Lancaster,  I  rented  for  $360.00  per 
year,  and  this  store  was  going  to  cost  us  $900.00  per  year.  At  that  time 
it  seemed  rather  a  tremendous  big  plunge  for  us.  However,  I  had  a  little 
nerve  left  and  we  rented  a  store.  It  might  be  well  to  add  right  here  now, 
that  we  are  still  doing  business  in  the  same  store  in  Reading,  in  the  same 
location,  although  we  have  taken  on  the  adjoining  store  and  extended  the 
property  back  about  200  feet.  Of  course  Mr.  Knox  had  not  intended  to  go 
into  business  in  the  east  and  he  had  to  make  some  arrangements  with  his 
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partner  in  Michigan  and  close  out  the  business  there,  and  he  immediately 
went  west  to  straighten  out  his  business,  while  I  went  to  New  York  to  buy 
the  goods  for  the  new  store. 

“The  store  was  finally  opened  September  20th,  1884,  at  530  Penn  St., 
Reading,  Pa.  Mr.  Knox  returned  in  time  to  help  open  up  the  goods  and 
he  became  familiar  with  the  goods  somewhat,  and  all  the  knowledge  he 
had  ol  the  five  and  ten  cent  business  before  the  store  was  opened  he  gained 
in  the  opening  and  displaying  of  those  goods  on  the  counters.” 

The  opening  day’s  sales  far  surpassed  any  previous  opening.  Woolworth 
expiessed  it  in  this  characteristic  manner — “Through  all  my  checkered  career 
in  renting  five  and  ten  cent  stores  during  the  five  years  previous  to  this,  I  had 
never  sold  on  an  opening  day  so  many  goods — $210.00.” 

To  continue  to  quote  from  his  letter:  — 

“I  was  at  the  Reading  store  all  day  September  20th  until  the  store 
closed  at  11:30  at  night.  The  following  morning  I  went  back  to  Lancaster, 
as  I  thought  Mr.  Knox  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  store  for  a  few 
days  at  least,  but  I  advised  him  if  he  got  into  trouble  to  telegraph  me  at 
once.  On  Monday  before  noon,  never  expecting  that  the  sales  would  amount 
to  very  much  the  following  Monday,  as  business  up  to  that  time  had 
shown  that  the  opening  day  was  always  the  biggest  day  and  the  following 
Monday  was  very  dull.  However,  about  half  past  ten  on  Monday  morning,  I 
received  a  telegraphic  message  to  come  over  at  once  as  the  store  was  jammed 
full.  I  arrived  there  about  2:30  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  running  very  high.  We  did  not  have  clerks  enough  to  wait  on 
the  trade,  and  in  those  days  the  tinware  counter  was  a  great  counter  to 
sell  goods  at.  ^  The  day  was  warm,  and  I  was  dumbfounded  and  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Knox  behind  the  tinware  counter  with  his  coat  and  vest  off, 
wrapping  up  tinware  and  taking  in  money  as  fast  as  possible. 

“I  told  him  it  was  more  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the  floor  between 
the  counters  and  see  that  the  customers  were  properly  waited  on  than  to 
try  and  wait  on  them  himself.  That,  he  acknowledged  afterwards,  was  his 
mistake.  Mr.  Knox  was  always  a  very  ambitious  man,  and  if  you  told 
him  once  that  he  was  getting  in  wrong,  he  would  never  do  it  again;  in 
other  words,  he  was  an  apt  learner,  and  it  did  not  take  him  very  long  to 
learn  all  about  the  five  and  ten  cent  business. 

“However,  he  got  so  excited  over  this  store  in  Reading,  and  he  told  me 
there  were  so  many  calls  for  larger  articles  in  tinware  and  other  lines  of 
goods,  he  thought  we  ought  to  put  in  25^  goods;  and  I  told  him  the  experi¬ 
ence  I  had  in  putting  in  25 (j"  goods  in  my  Lancaster  store  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  the  sales  did  not  increase  and  it  made  trouble  with  the  customers. 

I  had  a  sign  up  outside,  5  and  1 0 (j‘  btore,’  and  when  they  came  in  and 
found  goods  at  the  higher  prices,  they  were  disgusted.  I  explained  all 
these  matteis  to  Mr.  Knox  and  he  acknowledged  my  ideas  were  right. 
However,  next  door  to  us  was  a  vacant  store  and  we  decided  to  take 
another  plunge  and  open  up  a  25^'  store. 

The  five  and  ten  cent  business  in  Reading  was  under  partnership 
agreement  with  Woolworth  and  Knox,  each  one  of  us  put  in  $1000.,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  capital  of  the  business  $2000.  He,  however,  had  to  borrow 
$400.  as  he  had  only  $600.  of  his  own  money,  and  I  had  to  lend  him  the 
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extra  $400.  in  order  to  make  him  an  equal  partner.  In  the  25^  store, 
however,  I  had  to  furnish  all  the  money  myself,  and  that  was  run  under 
the  name  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  with  about  $1000.  capital.  He  was 
to  be  the  manager  of  the  25^  store  on  a  percentage  basis;  but  there  was 
very  little  excitement  in  this  25^  store  in  comparison  with  the  five  and  ten 
cent  store.  On  the  first  of  January,  after  it  had  been  open  2V2  months, 
we  had  to  close  it  up.  I  had  the  same  experience,  however,  in  the  25^  store 
in  Lancaster,  as  I  had  a  store  of  that  nature  from  January  1st  to  March 
15th  and  that  store  proved  a  failure.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  we 
thought  we  would  try  it  again  in  Reading,  which  of  course  proved  a  failure 
also.  The  net  profits  of  the  25^  store  opened  in  Lancaster  from  January  1st 
to  March  15th,  1884  were  $52.91.  In  the  Reading  store  which  was  opened 
from  October  17th  to  December  27th,  1884,  the  net  profits  were  $110. 

“The  Woolworth  &  Knox  five  and  ten  cent  store  in  Reading  showed 
a  profit  from  September  20th  to  December  29th,  1884  of  $1954.88.  How¬ 
ever,  at  that  time  I  was  a  very  rich  man  compared  with  Mr.  Knox,  as  my 
net  worth  on  January  1st,  1884  was  $13,416;  and  my  net  worth  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1884  was  $16,417.20.  Mr.  Knox  made  in  the  Reading  store,  after 
drawing  out  his  own  expenses,  $898.78;  but  he  had  a  good  stock,  and  that 
was  what  he  was  looking  for;  and  he  made  more  money  in  the  first  three 
and  a  third  months  he  was  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  business  than  he  had 
made  in  all  his  life  before,  therefore  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.” 

This  narrative,  in  Mr.  Wool  worth’s  own  picturesque  style,  reveals  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  and  enthusiasm  which  these  early  successes  brought  to  the  young 
merchants.  This  was  Woolworth’s  third  successful  store — three  successes  out 
of  eight  openings — not  a  large  percentage,  but  sufficient  to  encourage  him  and 
confirm  his  faith  in  the  “5  and  10  Cent  Store.”  As  a  result  of  his  experiments 
in  higher  priced  goods,  he  became  firmly  convinced  that  his  future  success 
depended  on  adhering  strictly  to  the  five  and  ten  cent  idea;  and  he  never  there¬ 
after  swerved  from  this  conviction.  From  1880  until  1930,  one  of  the  standard 
signs  which  greeted  customers  as  they  entered  the  Woolworth  stores  was — “No 
Article  in  this  Store  Over  10  Cents.”  Thus,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
Woolworth  stores  sold  no  article  for  more  than  a  dime.  Changing  business 
conditions  in  recent  years  have  brought  about  a  modification  of  this  policy. 
In  1932  the  stores  began  to  sell  twenty  cent  goods.  In  November,  1935,  the 
price  limit  was  entirely  removed. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  even  in  Frank  Woolworth’s  meteoric  career,  it 
took  some  years  of  experimenting,  and  quite  a  record  of  disheartening  failures, 
before  he  really  got  a  good  start  on  the  road  to  a  well  established  business.  His 
eventual  success  was  obtained  by  persistently  refusing  to  be  discouraged  by 
these  failures. 

The  expansion  of  his  chain  of  stores  began  with  the  opening  of  the  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  store  on  September  20,  1884.*  Two  more  stores  were  opened  in  1885, 
and  three  in  1886.  The  foundation  of  the  “W  oolworth  Chain  had  been  laid. 
As  the  years  progressed,  the  number  of  stores  rapidly  increased. 

*Sce  historical  sketch  of  S.  H.  Knox,  pages  218-221. 
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The  story  of  those  early  days  has  been  told  in  greater  detail  than,  perhaps, 
is  warranted  in  this  brief  historical  sketch.  Still,  when  we  consider  the  far- 
flung  business  of  the  present  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  and  view  the  towering 
height  of  the  beautiful  Woolworth  building  on  lower  Broadway,  which  Mr. 
Woolworth  regarded  as  a  monument  to  his  business  success,  we  are  interested 
to  know  the  origin  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  factors  that  brought  it  into 
being.  It  took  great  faith  and  courage,  much  perseverance  and  hard  work,  as 
well  as  considerable  experimenting  and  groping  along  uncharted  roads,  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  place  where  success  was  felt  to  be  assured.  Too  much  credit  can¬ 
not  be  accorded  the  pioneers  who  gave  to  retail  business  a  radically  different 
conception  of  merchandising  and  established  a  new  enterprise  which,  in  many 
ways,  has  revolutionized  retail  business  methods. 

It  was  Frank  Woolworth’s  policy,  in  the  early  years  of  his  business  career, 
to  select  a  young  man  of  ability  who  had  some  money  to  invest,  and  to  form 
a  partnership  with  him  and  open  a  new  store.  Each  would  invest  about  one 
thousand  dollars.  All  profits  that  Woolworth  could  save  were  thus  “plowed 
back”  into  his  expanding  chain  of  stores.  The  partnerships  thus  formed  gave 
each  partner  an  equal  interest.  Woolworth  superintended  the  buying  and  kept 
the  books — the  latter  being  a  very  simple  process;  while  the  partner  managed 
the  business,  sent  daily  reports  to  Woolworth,  and  received  a  small  salary, 
usually  not  more  than  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  week,  which  was  enough  in  those  days 
to  cover  the  personal  expenses  of  a  frugal  man.  Seven  stores  were  operating 
on  this  basis  by  June,  1887. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  a  situation  developed  in  connection  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Lockport  store,  which  had  a  distinct  influence  in  changing  Mr.  Wool- 
worth’s  policy.  This  story  is  fully  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  volume.*  Instead 
of  continuing  to  establish  partnerships,  he  gradually  bought  out  the  interests  of 
his  partners,  placing  managers  in  charge.  These  managers  made  no  capital 
investment  in  the  business.  They  were  engaged  on  the  basis  of  a  participation 
in  the  profits;  and  this  participation  was  usually  considerably  smaller  than  the 
fifty  per  cent  basis  of  the  net  profits  which  had  formerly  been  the  arrangement 
with  the  partners.  One  man,  Frank  W.  Woolworth,  owned  the  business;  all 
the  managers  were  employees,  having  a  very  vital  interest  in  the  results  of  the 
year’s  profits,  because  their  income  depended  on  the  net  profits  of  the  store 
they  managed.  If  their  management  was  successful,  their  share  of  the  profits 
would  be  proportionately  large;  if  expenses  were  not  carefully  watched,  or  if 
the  store  was  carelessly  managed,  the  year’s  results  were  disappointing  to  both 


*  See  pages  225-6. 
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owner  and  manager.  It  was,  in  effect,  an  equitable  arrangement.  It  gave  to 
efficient  and  ambitious  young  men  an  opportunity  to  become  working  partners 
in  a  growing  business  in  which  they  risked  no  investment  of  capital,  but  in 
which  their  financial  interest  was  as  important  and  vital  as  was  the  interest 
of  the  owner.  Many  a  young  man  who  had  no  money  to  invest  has  made  a 
modest  fortune  by  becoming  a  manager  of  a  Woolworth  store.  The  manager 
had  the  advantage  of  all  the  experience  and  advice  of  a  corps  of  trained  and 
successful  men  in  the  central  office.  He  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  successful  in 
his  management  if  he  had  average  ability  and  good  common  sense,  coupled 
with  an  ambition  to  succeed,  and  proper  application  to  his  job. 

In  the  early  years  the  relationship  between  Mr.  Woolworth  and  the  man¬ 
agers  was  a  very  personal  one.  Most  of  them  were  intimate  friends,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  from  northern  New  York.  A  few  were  related  to  the  Woolworths; 
others  were  relatives  of  partners  and  managers.  There  was  a  genuine  “family” 
feeling,  and  Mr.  Woolworth  was  wont  to  remark  that  “we  are  all  one  big 
family,  and  our  interests  are  mutual.”  It  was  a  fine  sentiment  which  he  doubt- 
less  thought  he  sincerely  entertained.  While  the  old  associates  were,  after  this 
change  of  policy,  treated  with  every  friendly  consideration,  in  the  later  years 
of  rapid  growth  there  occurred,  as  w7as  bound  to  occur  as  the  result  of  any 
such  policy,  an  increasing  lack  of  direct  association  between  the  head  of  the 
business  and  the  ever  growing  number  of  managers. 

In  1886  Mr.  Woolworth  moved  to  New  York  City,  and  opened  his  first  office 
at  104  Chambers  Street.  This  “office”  was  merely  desk  room  in  a  loft  which 
he  shared  with  the  representative  of  a  Philadelphia  tinware  manufacturer.  His 
policy  for  a  large  expansion  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores  demanded  that  he  be 
near  the  markets.  In  this  new  headquarters  all  the  books  were  kept,  and  from 
here  all  goods  were  purchased,  and  bills  paid.  In  the  beginning  Mr.  Y  oolworth 
did  all  this  work  himself. 

The  Woolworth  family  lived  at  first  in  a  rented  home  at  365- A  Quincy 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Later  he  purchased  a  home  at  209  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Still  later,  he  moved  to  Manhattan,  renting  a  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  for 
about  two  years.  After  this,  the  family  lived  at  The  Savoy  Hotel,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  59th  Street,  until  they  moved  into  their  new  home  which  Mr.  Y  oolworth 
erected  at  990  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Eightieth  Street. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887,  Mr.  Woolworth  moved  his  office  to  321  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  It  consisted  of  a  room  in  a  loft,  the  front  part  being  the  office, 
while  the  rear  was  used  as  a  storeroom  for  a  small  stock  of  merchandise  which 
was  shipped  to  the  stores  as  wanted.  This  was  the  modest  beginning  of  the 
present  New  York  wholesale  warehouse. 

At  this  date,  the  stores  were: — 
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Lancaster,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Opened 

June  21,  1879 
Sept.  20,  1884 
Aug.  8,  1885 
Sept.  5,  1885 
Aug.  28,  1886 
Oct.  16,  1886 
Oct.  23,  1886 
Sept.  17,  1887 


Partner  (or  Manager) 

W.  D.  Rock  (Manager) 

A.  H.  Satterthwait,  who  had  purchased  his  interest  from  S.  H.  Knox 

H.  H.  Hesslet 

Oscar  Woodworth 

Seymour  H.  Knox 

Earl  Northrup 

A.  Getman 

S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  M.  McBrier 


The  removal  to  New  York  was  the  first  step  toward  a  definite  plan  for  still 
greater  expansion.  Mr.  Woolworth  wholly  owned  one  store,  Lancaster,  in  which 
he  had  installed  his  first  manager.  He  owned  a  half  interest  in  the  next  six 
stores  in  the  list,  receiving  one-half  of  the  net  profits  therefrom;  and  he  had 
no  capital  investment  in  the  last  store,  Lockport;  but,  for  the  work  of  purchas¬ 
ing  the  goods  and  keeping  books  in  his  new  headquarters  office,  he  received  one- 
fourth  of  the  profits.* 

During  1888  five  new  stores  were  added  to  the  list.  This  demanded  more 
assistance  in  the  New  York  Office.  In  August  of  that  year,  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Ivie 
was  engaged  as  office  assistant.  As  the  business  enlarged,  he  was  made  the  head 
of  the  accounting  department.  There  was  need  of  a  competent  man  to  make 
plans  for  the  many  new  stores  that  were  being  opened,  and  his  duties  were 
enlarged  to  include  this  work.  Next,  he  was  sent  to  install  the  fixtures,  and 
open  the  stores — first  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  then  in  Kingston  and  Albany,  N.  Y., 
in  Philadelphia,  and  on  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  He  managed  some  of 
these  stores  for  a  time  until  regular  managers  were  appointed.  In  the  spring 
of  1897  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Europe  as  a  buyer,  and  from  that  date,  until 
his  retirement  in  1929,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Office  force. 

In  September,  1888,  larger  general  offices  were  required;  and  a  move  was 
made  to  the  old  Stewart  Building,  Broadway  and  Reade  Streets.  The  general 
offices  were  continued  in  various  rooms  in  this  building  until  the  removal  to 
the  new  Woolworth  Building  in  1913. 

Seymour  H.  Knox  purchased  Mr.  Woolworth ’s  interest  in  the  Erie  and 
Buffalo  stores  on  January  1,  1890,  and  began  to  develop  his  own  chain  of  stores. 
On  page  229  will  be  found  the  list  of  the  twelve  Woolworth  stores  and  the  three 
Knox  stores,  with  full  information  concerning  them. 

Probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  phenomenal  success  of  Frank  W. 
Woolworth  was  his  ability  to  select  men  upon  whom  he  could  confer  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  was  not  only  wise  in  his  selection  of  men;  he  was  also  wise  in  trust¬ 
ing  their  judgment,  in  giving  them  his  confidence,  and  in  believing  that  their 
way  of  handling  a  situation  was  the  best  way  for  them.  In  the  early  days 
*  See  page  238. 
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THE  FOUNDERS  OF  F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 

Sitting,  left  to  right,  Fred  M.  Kirby,  F.  W.  Woolworth,  S.  H.  Knox. 
Standing,  E.  P.  Charlton,  C.  S.  Woolworth. 


FRANK  W.  WOOLWORTH’S  PRIVATE  OFFICE 

The  famous  Empire  Room,  copied  from  Napoleon's  palace  at  Compiegne. 
Charles  W.  Deyo,  President  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  at  desk. 
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there  were  no  formal  rules  of  management.  Each  man  was  largely  a  law  unto 
himself.  Frequent  consultations  gradually  evolved  a  general  procedure,  but 
each  individual  was  left  free  to  use  his  own  best  judgment  in  his  field  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  “family”  idea  still  worked. 

It  was  on  January  5,  1890,  that  Mr.  Carson  C.  Peck  came  to  the  New  York 
office  to  assume  a  responsible  position  in  the  general  management.  He  was  a 
capable  man,  and  no  little  amount  of  credit  for  the  growth  of  the  business 
must  be  given  to  him,  and  to  the  other  strong  leaders  who  comprised  the  “Execu¬ 
tive  Office  Force”  in  the  years  1890-1912.  Without  relating  further  details 
of  growth  during  this  period,  from  13  stores  on  September  15,  1890,  to  318 
stores  on  January  1,  1912,  we  sum  up  these  years  by  the  general  statement  that 
probably  no  retail  business  ever  developed  at  such  a  rapid  rate  during  a  similar 
period;  not  alone  in  the  number  of  stores,  but  more  particularly  in  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  size  of  the  units,  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  merchandise  car¬ 
ried,  and  especially  in  the  necessary  changes  in  methods  of  general  management 
which  such  rapid  growth  demanded. 

On  January  1,  1912,  the  present  corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was 
formed  by  the  several  friendly  “founders,”  each  of  whom  had  developed  a 
“chain”  of  stores,  as  follows:  — 


F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co . 318  stores 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co . 112  “ 

F.  M.  Kirby  &  Co . 96  “ 

E.  P.  Charlton  &  Co . 53  “ 

C.  S.  Woolworth . 15  “ 

W.  H.  Moore .  2  “ 


596  stores 

The  year  1912  was  a  busy  one  for  Frank  AY.  Woolworth.  Not  only  was 
it  the  first  year  of  the  reorganization  of  the  new  corporation,  but  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  had  undertaken  the  greatest  venture  of  his  career — the  erection  of  the 
Wool  worth  Building  at  Broadway  and  Park  Place,  New  York  City.  This  was 
a  personal  undertaking,  and  was  financed  by  him  without  any  mortgage  indebt¬ 
edness.  The  building  was  officially  opened  on  April  24,  1913,  at  a  dinner  given 
in  honor  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  which  was  held  on  the  twenty-eighth 
floor.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pressed  a  button  in  Washington  which  lighted 
the  80,000  electric  lights  in  the  building  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cad- 
man,  in  his  address  on  that  occasion,  referred  to  the  Woolworth  Building  as  a 
“Cathedral  of  Commerce,”  doubtless  because  the  architect  utilized  some  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  and  motifs  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  in  the 
general  design  and  decorations  of  the  structure.  For  more  than  a  decade  it 
was  the  tallest  building  in  the  world,  792  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  It  is  still 
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THE  NEW  WOOLWORTH  STORE  No.  1000 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City.  Reopened  February  23,  1938. 

Showing  one  of  the  modern  Woolworth  stores. 
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regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  large  office  building  in  New  York 
City. 

During  the  six  years  following  the  formation  of  the  new  corporation,  the 
number  of  stores  rapidly  increased,  reaching  an  even  one  thousand  in  operation 
when  the  store  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fortieth  Street  was  opened  in  May,  1918. 

Although  Mr.  Woolworth  had  made  quite  a  number  of  trips  abroad,  and 
enjoyed  Europe— particularly  its  hotel  life — he  never  traveled  extensively  in 
his  own  country.  In  company  with  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth,  Seymour  H. 
Knox  and  H.  H.  Hesslet,  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Florida  in  1888.  He  made 
only  a  few  later  trips  to  this  winter  resort,  and  none  of  them  were  of  long 
duration.  His  only  journey  to  the  western  states  was  a  trip  to  the  west  coast 
in  1916.  It  was  while  on  this  latter  trip  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  “general 
letters”  which  were  sent  out  to  all  stores  and  district  offices;  and  in  these  letters 
he  related  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  business  life,  from  which  quotations 
have  been  made  in  this  brief  historical  sketch. 

Frank  W.  Woolworth  died  April  8,  1919,  in  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  In  the  thirty-nine  years  after  opening  his  first  successful  store, 
he  had  fully  realized  his  fondest  dreams  of  a  chain  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores 
spanning  the  continent. 
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Historical  Sketch 


CHARLES  SUMNER  WOOL  WORTH 

CHARLES  SUMNER  WOOLWORTH  was  born  August  1,  1856,  in  Rod- 
man,  N.  Y.,  and  was  two  and  one-half  years  old  when  his  father  purchased  a 
farm  in  the  township  of  Champion,  near  Great  Bend,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  lived  with  his  parents,  attended  school,  and  worked  on  the  farm  until 
the  fall  of  1878.  Since  1873  his  brother  Frank  had  been  working  in  Watertown 
stores,  and  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  “Corner  Store”  of  Moore  &  Smith. 
This  quite  naturally  aroused  the  interest  of  the  younger  brother.  He  was  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  to  face  the  question  of  whether  he  would 
be  a  farmer  all  his  life,  as  were  his  ancestors,  or  venture  into  the  world  of 
commerce.  Deciding  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
his  brother,  he  left  Watertown  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  to  try  his  luck  at  obtain¬ 
ing  a  position.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  the  active  partner  in  the 
store  where  his  brother  was  employed,  asking  if  there  was  any  work  for  him. 
Mr.  Moore  said,  “Do  you  suppose  you  could  go  around  to  the  houses  in  the 
city,  ring  the  door  bells,  and  pass  out  handbills?”  The  young  man  thought  he 
could.  “Well,  how  much  do  you  want  for  that  sort  of  a  job?”  His  reply 
was: —  “Oh,  I  guess  three  or  four  dollars  a  week.”  “I’ll  give  you  three  dollars 
a  week,”  said  Mr.  Moore;  thus  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth  began  his  career 
as  a  merchant. 

Years  after,  when  recounting  this  experience,  Mr.  Woolworth  said,  “I 
learned  a  lesson  that  day  that  I  never  forgot.  When  Mr.  Moore  asked  me  how 
much  I  would  work  for,  I  replied,  “three  or  four  dollars  a  week.”  He  came  back 
like  a  flash,  naming  the  lower  figure.  He  was  quite  right  in  doing  so,  but  it 
taught  me  the  lesson  never  to  mention  the  lowest  price  first;  to  decide  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  state  a  figure  that  was  ample,  but  fair.”  Three  dollars  per  week 
for  a  husky  young  man,  twenty-two  years  old,  seems  absurd  in  this  day  and 
age;  however,  at  that  time  such  wages  were  not  unusual. 

This  was  the  very  humble  beginning  of  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth’s  busi¬ 
ness  career — passing  out  handbills  for  Moore  &  Smith’s  dry  goods  store  in 
Watertown.  It  was  only  a  temporary  job,  but  it  was  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
more  responsible  position.  The  young  man  who  does  a  menial  job  in  good 
spirit,  and  does  it  cheerfully  and  thoroughly,  by  this  act  commends  himself 
for  promotion.  Hence  Charles  Sumner  was  soon  engaged  as  a  regular  employee 
of  the  firm.  His  careful  attention  to  details  won  the  approval  and  confidence 
of  his  employers;  and,  as  his  experience  increased,  he  was  given  added  respon¬ 
sibility  and  his  wages  were  raised. 

The  year  1879  witnessed  the  launching  of  the  first  5  Cent  Store  by  Frank 
W.  Woolworth  in  Utica;  and,  following  that,  his  second  store  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 
This  has  been  recorded  in  the  historical  sketch  of  his  life.*  During  this  time, 


*  See  pages  179-180. 
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while  his  brother  was  beginning  his  new  experiment,  Charles  Sumner  was 
selected  by  Moore  <k  Smith  for  a  somewhat  different  experience.  Moore  &  Smith 
had  tried  out  the  five  cent  counter  in  their  Watertown  store.  They  had  learned 
that  this  new  venture  would  bring  improved  trade.  They  had  been  doing 
business  for  many  years  in  Watertown,  and  there  was  an  accumulation  of  old 
goods  that  had  been  there  for  years  and  did  not  sell.  They  discovered  that  when 
these  goods  were  displayed  in  a  different  manner,  with  a  five  cent  counter  as 
an  advertising  feature,  at  least  some  of  the  shopworn  and  obsolete  merchandise 
could  be  converted  into  cash. 

They  then  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  branch  stores  in  smaller  outlying 
towns,  making  them  an  outlet  for  these  shopworn  goods,  and  mixing  with  them 
a  sprinkling  of  more  up-to-date  merchandise.  Charles  Sumner  was  selected  as 
the  manager  of  these  branch  stores;  first,  for  a  few  months,  in  the  village  of 
Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  and  later  in  the  village  of  Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.  The  latter  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
but  it  is  directly  opposite  the  thriving  Canadian  city  of  Brockville;  and  it  was 
thought  that  considerable  trade  might  possibly  be  secured  from  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river. 

Soon  after  the  Morristown  opening,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  trade,  Mr. 
Moore  had  some  handbills  printed,  and  Charles  Sumner  started  out  one  fine 
morning  to  acquaint  his  prospective  Canadian  customers  with  the  bargains 
being  offered  in  the  Morristown  store.  He  hired  a  boat,  and  a  man  to  row  it. 
The  man  was  also  to  assist  him  in  the  distribution  of  the  handbills.  They 
arrived  in  Brockville,  and  began  to  distribute  their  advertisements.  The  Brock¬ 
ville  merchants  were  apparently  not  favorably  impressed  with  their  aggressive 
Yankee  methods.  They  did  not  intend  to  let  these  “foreigners”  capture  their 
trade.  The  two  young  men  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  arrested 
and  hailed  before  a  magistrate.  This  was  a  rather  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
and  young  Woolworth  was  thoroughly  frightened.  He  had  visions  of  being- 
branded  as  a  lawbreaker  and  languishing  in  a  Canadian  jail,  with  the  dire 
consequence  of  losing  his  job  with  Moore  &  Smith.  His  future  was  endangered, 
and  it  was  a  bad  half  day  for  him  while  he  was  detained  and  threatened  by 
the  minions  of  the  law.  After  some  hours  of  gruelling  experience,  and  sundry 
consultations  among  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  it  was  concluded  that  probably 
if  the  handbills  were  confiscated,  and  the  culprits  were  lectured  and  put  upon 
their  good  behavior,  the  experience  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  incident.  It  was  a  sobered  and  chastened  young  man  who  sorrowfully 
returned  to  Morristown;  “but,”  he  added  when  telling  the  story,  “we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  our  advertisements  into  the  hands  of  the  Brockville  people 
just  the  same;  and  a  considerable  part  of  our  success  there  was  due  to  the  trade 
we  had  from  Canada.” 

As  has  been  recorded,*  the  very  next  day  after  the  successful  opening  of 
the  Lancaster  store,  Frank  W.  Woolworth  wrote  his  father  that  he  had  in  mind 
opening  another  store  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  indicated  that  he  wished  his 
brother,  Charles  Sumner,  to  be  the  manager.  At  that  time  the  latter  was  in 
charge  of  the  branch  store  of  Moore  &  Smith  in  Morristown.  Letters  con- 
*  See  page  182. 
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tinned  to  arrive  from  Frank,  urging  Charles  Sumner  to  come;  so,  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  the  Lancaster  store,  “The  Great  5  Cent  Store”  was  duly  opened 
in  Harrisburg,  with  Charles  Sumner  installed  as  manager,  at  a  salary  of  $7.00 
per  week.  There  was  nothing  “Great”  in  the  size  of  the  store;  nor  was  there 
anything  “Great”  in  the  restricted  stock  of  goods  offered  for  sale.  Yet  there 
was  something  really  great  about  the  venture.  It  was  a  great  idea  that  a 
store  selling  only  five  cent  goods  could  be  developed  into  a  profitable  business; 
and  the  courage  and  faith  required  to  make  the  venture  and  to  pin  all  hopes 
for  the  future  on  such  a  circumscribed  business  were  surely  great.  There  is 
much  that  we  must  admire  in  the  picture  of  these  brothers  fresh  from  the  farm, 
and  with  only  a  very  limited  experience  in  the  world  of  business,  but  gripped 
by  a  new  idea,  starting  forth  with  courage,  confidence  and  unfaltering  zeal  to 
blaze  a  new  pathway  in  retail  merchandising. 

So  the  store  in  Harrisburg,  stocked  with  merchandise  bought  from  Moore  & 
Smith,  was  opened  July  19,  1879.  One  of  the  “Great  5  Cent  Store”  signs  used 
there  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph  of  the  Scranton  store.  Trade  was  very 
good — excellent,  in  fact — but  naturally  quite  limited  by  the  size  of  the  store 
and  the  small  assortment  of  goods. 

A  new  venture  like  the  “Great  5  Cent  Store”  could  not  be  successful  with¬ 
out  people  becoming  aware  of  it.  Among  others  who  realized  that  these  hus¬ 
tling  young  merchants  were  doing  a  good  business  and  making  money,  was 
their  landlord;  therefore,  the  store  being  rented  on  a  monthly  basis,  he  asked 
for  an  increase  in  rent.  This  considerably  checked  their  enthusiasm.  They 
feared  to  assume  a  greater  load  of  expense;  hence,  as  has  been  previously  re¬ 
corded,*  we  see  the  brothers  closing  their  short  but  profitable  venture  in  Harris¬ 
burg  and  moving  on  to  a  new  location  in  York,  Pa.;  and  again  closing  after 
a  three  months’  trial  in  the  latter  city,  which  resulted  in  failure.  They  next 
opened  a  store  at  125  Penn  Avenue,  Scranton,  on  November  6,  1880.  This 
shortly  became  the  first  permanent  store  owned  by  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth. 

Charles  Sumner  managed  the  Scranton  store  for  his  brother  until  January, 
1881,  when  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  store;  and  two  years  later  he  bought 
his  brother’s  remaining  half  interest,  paying  therefor  one-half  the  inventory 
value  of  the  stock,  plus  one  thousand  dollars  for  “good  will.”  This  seemed  a 
large  sum  for  the  “good  will”  in  a  store  that  had  been  opened  only  a  little 
over  two  years;  but  the  business  was  profitable  and  was  growing  in  favor,  and 
Charles  Sumner  had  an  ambition  to  own  the  business  and  to  develop  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  ideas.  He  said,  “I  well  remember  the  first  night  after  I  bought 
Frank’s  interest;  how,  as  I  turned  the  key  in  the  front  door  when  locking  up 
for  the  night,  I  said  to  myself,  This  business  is  all  mine,  and  it  is  paid  for,  and 
I  do  not  owe  anybody  a  dollar.’  ” 

The  Scranton  store  was  the  first  store  that  opened  with  a  line  of  both 
five  and  ten  cent  goods.  The  Lancaster  store,  previously  opened  by  Frank, 
and  the  Harrisburg  and  York  stores,  which  were  managed  by  Charles  Sumner 
for  his  brother  Frank,  were  stocked  at  the  opening  with  only  five  cent  goods. 
During  the  year  1880  the  ten  cent  line  was  introduced  into  the  Lancaster  store. 
This  greatly  added  to  the  variety  of  articles,  and  increased  the  store’s  popu- 

*  See  page  186. 
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THE  FIRST  SCRANTON,  PA.,  STORE 

Opened  by  F.  W.  Woolworth,  November  6,  1880,  C.  S.  Woolworth,  manager.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1881,  the  latter  bought  a  half  interest  in  this  store.  He  bought  the  remaining  half 
interest  in  January,  1883. 
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larity  and  sales.  After  buying  his  brother’s  interest  in  the  Scranton  store, 
Charles  Sumner  gradually  added  a  limited  line  of  higher  priced  goods.  Later, 
after  seven  years  at  125  Penn  Avenue,  he  moved  his  Scranton  store  to  a  more 
popular  location  at  119  Lackawanna  Avenue,  the  second  floor  salesroom  being 
devoted  to  the  higher  priced  merchandise.  Also,  when  he  branched  out  into 
other  cities,  the  second  floor  salesrooms  were  used  for  higher  priced  goods  in 
stores  affording  the  necessary  space.  In  this  particular  he  departed  from  the 
policy  of  his  brother,  who  limited  his  stores  to  strictly  five  and  ten  cent  goods. 

On  September  10,  1884,  under  the  firm  name  of  “Woolworth  &  Kirby,” 
C.  S.  Woolworth  and  Fred  M.  Kirby  of  Watertown  opened  a  5  and  10  Cent 
Store  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Each  partner  provided  $600.00  capital.  Sales  for 
the  first  day  were  $26.32.  This  was  considered  rather  a  poor  opening  day’s 
sales,  but  the  store  gradually  developed  in  popularity  and  trade  slowly  in¬ 
creased. 

This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1887,  Mr.  Kirby  purchasing  the  interest 
of  his  partner.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Kirby  developed  a  chain 
of  ninety-six  stores.  These  stores  were  included  in  the  1912  organization  of 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth  developed  his  business  gradually  during 
this  period,  adding  fourteen  stores  to  the  original  Scranton  store.  In  the  1912 
organization,  his  fifteen  stores  were  included  in  the  new  corporation  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  new  firm. 

After  the  death  of  Frank  W.  Woolworth  in  1919,  Charles  Sumner  Wool- 
worth  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Doubtless  he  has  made  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  corporation  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  1920’s  was 
a  period  of  large  expansion.  Then  came  the  business  and  financial  slump  of 
1929.  The  following  years  were  a  period  of  trial  for  the  Woolworth  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  for  most  other  business  concerns;  but  with  Mr.  Woolworth ’s 
steadying  hand  on  the  tiller,  and  the  efficient  and  cooperative  management  of 
a  large  force  of  experienced  executives  in  the  General  Office  and  the  several 
District  Offices,  the  corporation  came  through  these  trying  years  in  splendid 
shape. 

In  1939  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  issued  its  Sixtieth  Anniversary  booklet. 
It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  first  little  5  Cent  Store  in  Utica  sixty  years  ago, 
which  was  soon  closed,  and  the  larger  and  more  successful  5  Cent  Store  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. — the  first  store  in  the  world  to  sell  five  and  ten  cent  goods 
exclusively — to  the  2,836  stores  bearing  the  Woolworth  name  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  constituted  the  Wool- 
worth  chain  on  December  31,  1939. 

Charles  Sumner  Woolworth  has  always  been  interested  in  the  business, 
cultural  and  civic  life  of  his  home  city,  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  a  larger  way  than 
many  of  his  associates  in  business.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Scranton,  the  Scranton-Lackawanna  Trust  Co.,  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools  and  the  International  Text  Book  Co.  He  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Scranton  Y.M.C.A.,  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and  of  Mercy  Hospital. 

He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Wyoming,  Pa.,  Seminary  and  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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In  1927  Mr.  Woolworth  and  his  friend,  Mr.  F.  E.  Platt,  of  Scranton,  pre¬ 
sented  a  fine  dormitory  building  to  the  Y.W.C.A.;  and  in  1932  Mr.  Woolworth 
gave  a  hall  and  dormitory  building  to  the  Lake  Ariel  Camp  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 

Mr.  Woolworth  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  owners  of  the  five  chains 
of  five  and  ten  cent  stores  that  were  incorporated  into  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
in  1912.  He  maintains  his  wide  interest  in  business  and  world  affairs;  and  his 
complacent  and  equable  disposition,  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  his  wise 
philosophy  of  life  have  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
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TYPICAL  COUNTER  DISPLAY  IN  THE  1880’s 


COUNTER  DISPLAY  IN  A  MODERN  5  AND  10  CENT  STORE 
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THE  NEW  WOOLWORTH  STORE,  EASTON,  PA. 

Reopened  May  7,  1939.  Showing  one  of  the  modern  Woolworth  stores. 
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Historical  Sketch 


SEYMOUR  HORACE  KNOX 

SEYMOUR  HORACE  KNOX  was  born  April  11,  1861,  in  the  village  of 
Russell,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a  farmer;  but  the  farm  was  adjacent  to  the 
village,  so  the  home  was  located  in  the  village,  and  next  to  the  Methodist 
Church,  of  which  his  father  and  mother  were  loyal  and  devoted  members. 

He  received  his  education  in  the  village  school,  as  did  most  young  people 
of  his  generation.  This  school  was  held  in  the  old  Arsenal,  a  somber  stone 
structure  built  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  1809  for  the  storage  of  arms,  to 
be  used  by  the  settlers  in  case  of  an  Indian  uprising.  There  were  occasional 
“select  schools”  or  extra  terms,  which  were  attended  by  the  favored  few  who 
could  pay  the  modest  tuition  fee.  These  were  the  only  educational  advantages 
he  enjoyed  in  addition  to  his  regular  common  school  education. 

He  taught  one  term  of  district  school  after  finishing  his  education  at  the 
Russell  village  school.  It  was  about  the  only  occupation  available  during  the 
long  inactive  country  winter.  He  had  no  inclination  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

Mr.  Knox  had  an  uncle,  Henry  Wesley  McBryer,  who  lived  in  Cedar 
Springs,  Mich.  This  uncle  had  moved  to  Michigan  in  his  early  manhood,  had 
embarked  in  various  business  enterprises,  and  had  accumulated  considerable 
property.  He  was  considered  the  wealthiest  member  of  the  McBrier  family, 
and  was  very  popular  with  his  nephews.  He  had  retired  from  business,  and 
occasionally  visited  his  relatives  in  Russell  and  in  Jefferson  County;  and  his 
stories  of  the  opportunities  awaiting  young  men  in  the  West  fired  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  his  nephews.  There  was  little  opportunity  in  a  small  town  like  Russell 
for  an  ambitious  young  man.  Such  a  one  could  only  hope  to  become  a  farmer, 
or  a  small  town  merchant  with  a  limited  business;  so  young  Seymour  decided 
to  see  if  larger  opportunities  were  awaiting  him  in  the  West.  He  had  a  cousin, 
Mr.  0.  W.  Knox,  who  owned  a  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise  store  in 
Hart,  Mich.  Mr.  Knox  offered  to  “give  him  a  chance,”  so  young  Seymour 
started  on  his  first  great  life  adventure.  His  only  previous  mercantile  experi¬ 
ence  had  been  as  clerk  in  the  general  store  of  Mr.  H.  T.  M.  Treglown,  in  the 
village  of  Russell.  This  brief  experience  in  his  home  town  had  given  him  an 
ambition  to  find  a  larger  field  for  his  efforts. 

The  writer  well  recalls  the  day  Seymour  left  home.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  in 
April,  1880.  The  roads  were  in  a  terrible  condition,  as  they  always  were  in 
those  times  during  the  rainy  spring  weather.  His  father  brought  him  to  our 
house  in  De  Kalb,  which  was  three  miles  from  DeKalb  Junction,  where  he  was 
to  board  the  train.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  stay  at  our  home  over  night, 
and  my  father  was  to  take  him  to  his  train  early  the  next  morning.  It  was 
a  rather  sober  young  man  who  started  into  his  new  world  on  that  gloomy 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  Knox  worked  for  his  cousin  in  Hart,  Mich.,  from  1880  to  1883.  Dur- 
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ing  this  period  Mr.  H.  T.  M.  Treglown,  his  former  employer  in  Russell,  had 
disposed  of  his  business  in  the  East,  moved  to  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  and  opened 
a  men’s  clothing  and  general  merchandise  store.  This  led  Mr.  Knox  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Mr.  Treglown,  which  resulted  in  his  leaving  Hart  to  work  in 
Mr.  Treglown’s  store. 

His  store  experience  in  Michigan  gave  Mr.  Knox  the  necessary  courage  to 
take  the  next  step  in  his  business  career.  His  cousin,  Frank  W.  Woolworth, 
had  opened  his  first  really  successful  5  and  10  Cent  Store  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
June,  1879.  In  1880  the  two  brothers,  Frank  Winfield  and  Charles  Sumner 
Woolworth,  opened  stores,  first  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  they  were  moderately 
successful;  then  in  York,  where  they  were  not  successful — their  three  months’ 
business  showing  only  $36.00  profit — and  lastly  at  125  Penn  Avenue,  Scranton. 
This  last  store  was,  for  those  early  days,  quite  a  success;  so  much  so  that  in 
January,  1883,  Charles  Sumner  bought  out  his  brother’s  interest  and  became 
sole  owner  of  the  Scranton  store. 

During  the  period  from  1880  to  1884,  Frank  W.  Woolworth  opened  several 
stores,  and  tried  out  various  “fixed  price”  ideas.  It  was  a  period  of  successes 
and  failures,  and  there  emerged  from  these  experiences  a  conviction  that,  for 
him  at  least,  the  strictly  “5  and  10  Cent  Store”  was  the  way  to  success.  Only 
two  successful  five  and  ten  cent  stores  were  in  operation  by  January,  1884;  one 
in  Lancaster,  and  one  in  Scranton,  Pa.  The  former  was  owned  by  Frank  Wool- 
worth;  the  Scranton  store,  begun  by  him  with  his  brother,  Charles  Sumner 
Woolworth,  as  manager,  had  been  bought  by  the  latter. 

Quite  naturally,  these  cousins  were  interested  in  each  other’s  business,  and 
corresponded  about  their  mutual  experiences.  The  success  of  the  Woolworth 
brothers  in  a  new  enterprise  evidently  aroused  young  Knox’s  ambition;  so  when 
in  August,  1884,  Frank  Woolworth  suggested  to  Knox  that  he  take  a  trip  to 
New  York  and  see  the  city,  and  then  pay  a  visit  to  his  Lancaster  store,  he 
readily  accepted. 

The  cousins  met  in  New  York,  stopping  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on  Broad¬ 
way,  one  of  the  larger  hotels  of  that  day.  It  was  Knox’s  first  experience  in  a 
big  city.  He  was  greatly  thrilled  by  the  rush  of  traffic,  and  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  metropolis.  After  a  few  days  in  New  York,  accompanying  Wool- 
worth  on  his  calls  on  the  jobbers  and  manufacturers  in  quest  of  goods  for  the 
store,  they  proceeded  to  Lancaster,  where  Knox  had  his  first  glimpse  of  a  5  and 
10  Cent  Store.  Woolworth  saw  that  Knox  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  asked  all  sorts  of  questions;  and  the  more  he  found  out  about  it, 
the  greater  was  his  interest.  Finally  Woolworth  asked  Knox  if  he  would  like 
to  go  into  the  business,  and  Knox  enthusiastically  responded  that  he  would. 

The  next  question  was —  “How  much  money  have  you  to  invest?”  This 
was  an  important  question  in  those  days.  Partnerships  were  formed  with  young 
men  who  could  produce  enough  capital  to  finance  a  half  interest  in  a  store. 
Knox  told  him  that  he  had  six  hundred  dollars  in  cash — all  the  money  he  had 
saved  from  his  years  of  work  in  Russell  and  Michigan.  This  was  not  enough 
to  finance  his  half  of  the  necessary  capital  of  $2,000.00,  the  amount  Woolworth 
deemed  necessary  to  start  a  store.  Woolworth  had  been  successfully  conduct¬ 
ing  his  Lancaster  store  for  five  years,  so  he  had  some  available  cash.  He 
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generously  volunteered  to  lend  Knox  $400.00  until  he  could  repay  the  loan  from 
his  share  of  the  profits.  They  agreed  to  form  a  co-partnership  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000.00,  and  the  contract  was  drawn  and  signed. 

The  next,  and  most  important  matter,  was  to  decide  upon  a  location.  As 
Reading  was  only  forty  miles  from  Lancaster,  they  made  that  their  first  stop; 
and,  to  their  surprise  and  delight,  found  two  vacant  stores,  both  in  good  loca¬ 
tions.  They  hesitated  for  a  time  about  renting,  however;  for  already  there 
had  been  several  attempts  at  starting  five  and  ten  cent  stores  in  this  city,  and 
they  had  all  proved  failures.  The  city  was  larger  than  Lancaster,  and  it  seemed 
to  have  an  air  of  prosperity  which  gave  them  confidence.  There  was  one  store, 
sixteen  feet  wide  by  forty-five  feet  deep,  which  they  chose,  but  the  rental  de¬ 
manded,  $900.00  per  year,  was  for  them  a  great  risk.  The  rental  in  the  success¬ 
ful  Lancaster  store  was  only  $360.00  per  year.  It  took  considerable  courage 
to  saddle  themselves  with  what  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  an  enormous  fixed 
charge.  They  finally  decided  to  make  the  venture. 

When  Knox  started  from  Michigan  on  his  eastward  visit,  he  entertained 
no  plans  for  embarking  in  business  at  once;  so  he  had  to  return  to  Michigan 
to  adjust  his  relations  with  his  employer,  while  Woolworth  went  to  New  York 
to  purchase  stock  for  the  new  store.  Knox  returned  in  time  to  help  open  and 
display  the  merchandise.  His  only  knowledge  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  business 
was  such  information  as  he  acquired  while  preparing  for  the  opening.  He  had 
had  no  previous  experience  whatever  in  managing  a  store.  The  Reading  store 
was  opened  September  20,  1884.  It  was  a  pleasant  day,  and  the  store  was 
crowded  with  buyers.  The  results  of  the  opening  day’s  sales  were  surprising 
to  both  Woolworth  and  Knox.  All  previous  opening  records  were  surpassed. 
The  crowds  hung  on  until  11:30  that  evening,  when  it  became  necessary  to  close. 
When  the  cash  was  counted  and  the  report  made  up,  it  was  found  that  the 
day’s  sales  totaled  $209.20.  The  Reading  store  was  a  big  success! 

Mr.  Woolworth  returned  to  Lancaster,  leaving  Knox  to  manage  the  new 
store,  advising  him,  however,  to  call  on  him  if  he  needed  further  help.  Experi¬ 
ence  had  shown  that  after  a  busy  Saturday  opening,  trade  usually  was  very 
quiet  on  the  following  Monday.  The  Reading  store  proved  an  exception. 
About  half  past  ten  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Woolworth  received  a 
telegram  from  Knox,  saying  that  the  store  was  jammed  full,  and  asking  for 
help.  He  arrived  to  find  a  greatly  excited  partner,  who,  in  his  call  for  assist¬ 
ance,  had  not  overstated  the  situation.  The  store  was  full  of  customers  who 
were  eagerly  buying  everything  on  display.  Knox  was  doing  his  best  to  cope 
with  the  new  situation.  There  were  not  sufficient  clerks  to  wait  on  the  trade, 
and  he  was  much  flustered  and  concerned,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do.  Mr. 
Woolworth  gave  him  helpful  advice  and  assurance;  and  though  Knox  was 
greatly  excited  and  enthused  over  this  unexpected  burst  of  business,  he  finally 
calmed  down;  and,  after  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made  by  his  more  experi¬ 
enced  partner,  was  again  left  in  charge  of  the  store. 

An  idea  of  the  measure  of  success  in  the  Reading  store  may  be  realized 
when  we  consider  that  the  cost  of  the  opening  stock  was  $1,531.47,  and  the  first 
seven  days’  sales  were  $1,517.61.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  occurred  before  in 
the  history  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  business. 
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ORIGINAL  READING,  PA.,  STORE 

Opened  September  20,  1884.  Seymour  H.  Knox’s  first  store.  Mr.  Knox  is 

standing  at  the  extreme  right. 
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Needless  to  say,  Knox  was  not  only  elated  at  this  success — he  at  once 
had  visions  of  still  larger  business.  He  reported  to  his  partner  that  they 
had  so  many  calls  for  larger  and  more  expensive  articles  that  he  thought  goods 
of  a  higher  price  should  be  added.  He  wanted  to  extend  the  business  by  putting 
in  a  twenty-five  cent  line,  or  by  opening  a  25  Cent  Store.  Woolworth  had 
already  tried  this  out  in  Lancaster;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the  sales  not  only 
failed  to  increase,  but  the  experiment  had  caused  him  considerable  trouble. 
Above  the  store  was  the  sign —  “5  and  10  Cent  Store”;  and  when  customers 
found  goods  on  the  counter  at  a  higher  price,  they  invariably  exclaimed — 
“Why,  I  thought  this  was  a  5  and  10  Cent  Store!”  Regardless  of  the  value  of 
goods  offered,  they  expected  to  get  anything  and  everything  for  ten  cents. 
This  annoyed  Woolworth,  as  well  as  the  customers.  He  continued  the  higher 
priced  line  for  a  time,  but  saw  no  prospect  of  improvement.  After  two  and  a 
half  months  of  operation,  the  twenty-five  cent  line  was  closed  out,  leaving  a 
profit  of  only  $52.91  as  a  result  of  the  experiment. 

However,  although  previous  experience  had  proven  unsatisfactory,  it  was 
still  the  era  of  discovering  the  possibilities  in  the  business  by  the  method  of 
trial  and  error;  and  so  great  was  Knox’s  enthusiasm  that  they  decided  to  make 
one  more  trial  with  a  twenty-five  cent  line.*  The  adjoining  store  being  vacant, 
it  was  rented;  and  on  October  17,  1884,  it  was  opened  as  a  25  Cent  Store.  Knox 
had  no  more  capital  to  invest,  so  Woolworth  invested  about  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  new  store,  and  he  arranged  with  Knox  to  act  as  manager  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  profits.  The  store,  being  wholly  owned  by  Wool- 
worth,  was  opened  under  the  name  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co. 

The  25  Cent  Store  proved  unprofitable.  There  was  no  excitement,  and 
interest  in  the  new  store  was  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  opening 
of  the  5  and  10  Cent  Store.  On  December  27,  1884,  they  closed  it;  and  when 
final  inventory  wTas  taken,  it  was  found  they  had  made  a  net  profit  of  only 
$110.00. 

The  result  in  the  5  and  10  Cent  Store,  however,  was  quite  a  different  story. 
From  the  date  of  opening,  September  20,  1884,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
was  a  net  profit  of  $1,954.88.  In  recounting  the  history  of  the  opening,  Mr. 
Woolworth  wrote : 

“The  Woolworth  A  Knox  five  and  ten  cent  store  in  Reading  showed 
a  profit  from  September  20th  to  December  29th,  1884,  of  $1,954.88.  How¬ 
ever,  at  that  time,  I  was  a  very  rich  man  compared  with  Mr.  Knox,  as 
my  net  worth  on  January  1st,  1884  was  $13,416.00  and  my  net  worth  on 
December  31st,  1884  was  $16,417.20.  Mr.  Knox  made  in  the  Reading  store, 
after  drawing  out  his  own  expenses,  $898.78,  but  he  had  a  good  stock  and 
that  was  what  he  was  looking  for;  and  he  made  more  money  in  the  first 
three  and  a  third  months  he  was  in  the  five  and  ten  cent  business  than 
he  had  made  in  all  his  life  before;  therefore  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  Woolworth  store  in  this  same 
location  in  Reading  since  the  opening  fifty-six  years  ago.  The  original  store 

*  See  quotation  from  Woolworth’s  letter,  page  188. 
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was  sixteen  feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet  deep.  The  present  store  occupies  Nos. 
530  to  534  Penn  Avenue,  and  is  about  two  hundred  feet  deep. 

While  the  Reading  store  was  a  success  from  its  beginning,  Mr.  Knox  was 
not  destined  to  remain  there  long.  The  reason  was  his  great  ambition  to  pro¬ 
gress— to  be  in  the  lead.  He  was  contented  and  happy  as  long  as  he  was  doing 
more  business  than  any  other  store;  but  the  next  year,  in  1885,  Mr.  Woolworth 
opened  two  stores;  one  in  Harrisburg,  which  was  successful,  and  one  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  which  was  even  better,  and  which  broke  Knox’s  record  in  Reading.  The 
Trenton  store,  which  was  opened  on  September  5,  1885,  sold  $353.55  &on  the 
opening  day;  and  week  after  week  it  led  in  sales  over  all  the  other  stores  This 
aroused  Knox’s  sporting  instinct.  He  did  not  like  to  be  outdone,  and  was 
always  ready  to  take  a  risk  if  a  greater  opportunity  was  presented. 

So  m  the  spring  of  1886,  he  approached  Mr.  Woolworth  and  told  him  that 
he  had  a  man  who  was  willing  to  purchase  his  interest  in  the  Reading  store, 
providing  Woolworth  would  accept  him  as  a  partner.  This  man  was  A.  H.’ 
Satterthwait.  As  Knox  was  very  ambitious,  and  anxious  to  have  a  larger  store, 
and  Mr.  Woolworth  was  quite  satisfied  with  Mr.  Satterthwait  as  a  partner’ 
Knox  sold  his  interest  to  him. 

The  two  cousins  looked  about  for  a  considerable  time  to  secure  a  store 
in  a  larger  city.  They  finally  located  one  in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  was  larger  in 
size  than  any  previous  store,  being  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  deep;  but  the  rental  was  high,  $1,200.00  per  year.  It  was  in  a  rather 
poor  location,  and  this  was  a  decided  disadvantage;  but,  finally,  they  rented 
it  and  went  to  New  York  to  purchase  the  opening  stock.  They  fully  expected 
to  make  a  wonderful  record  in  the  populous  city  of  Newark.  They  bought 
plenty  ol  bargains  for  the  opening,  paying  as  much  as  twenty  and  twenty-five 
cents  each  for  goods  to  sell  at  ten  cents  as  “leaders.”  The  day  set  for  the 
opening  was  May  15,  1886. 

The  results  were  a  serious  disappointment  to  both  of  them,  but  especially 
so  to  Knox.  Although  more  extensive  preparations  had  been  made,  and  greater 
bargains  offered  than  at  any  previous  opening,  their  first  day’s  sales  were  only 
$161.00.  They  decided,  however,  not  to  let  this  discourage  them.  Perhaps,  in 
a  city  as  large  as  Newark,  the  trade  would  gradually  improve;  so  they  put 
forth  e\ ei j  effoit,  but  sales  on  the  opening  day  were  the  largest  the  store 
ever  had.  On  the  following  Monday  trade  was  much  slower,  and  the  business 
failed  to  improve.  Knox  was  discouraged  and  tremendously  downhearted.  He 
had  bold  a  profitable  business  in  order  to  make  a  still  greater  success,  and  he 
saw  that  the  new  store  was  losing  money  every  day.  They  had  taken  a  year’s 
lease  on  the  store;  otherwise  they  would  have  closed  it  at  once.  They  endeav¬ 
ored  to  cancel  the  lease,  but  the  landlord  held  them  to  their  agreement. 

Mr.  Knox  had  a  volatile  disposition.  When  things  went  well  with  him,  he 
rode  upon  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  enthusiasm.  When  disaster  overtook  any 
enterpiise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  quickly  became  discouraged.  It  surely 
was  a  severe  test  for  this  young  merchant,  after  his  profitable  business  in 
Reading,  to  have  this  trying  Newark  experience.  Woolworth,  having  pre¬ 
viously  met  with  business  trials  before  he  attained  a  substantial  measure  of 
success,  and  having  larger  financial  resources,  was  not  so  downcast.  He  tried 
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to  encourage  Knox,  telling  him  that  they  had  enough  experience  to  prove  that 
the  business  was  sound  and  profitable;  and  assuring  him  that,  if  he  would  be 
patient,  a  place  would  soon  be  found  where  they  could  recoup  their  losses. 
He  then  started  out  to  look  for  a  new  location  while  Knox  did  his  best  at  the 
discouraging  job  of  managing  a  store  that  was  a  failure. 

After  considerable  traveling  in  search  for  a  suitable  location,  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  found  a  vacant  store  in  Erie,  Pa.,  which  seemed  to  him  a  satisfactory 
place.  The  store  was  the  largest  ever  rented,  twenty-two  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  was  entirely  too  large  for  the  stock  of  $2,492.75 
in  merchandise,  which  was  all  the  capital  they  could  afford  to  invest  at  that 
time.  Woolworth  gave  orders  to  a  local  carpenter  to  put  in  fixtures  according 
to  his  plans,  and  to  build  a  partition  across  the  store  ninety  feet  from  the 
front.  This  space  was  all  they  could  utilize  for  their  stock;  and  even  so  it 
had  to  be  spread  around  pretty  thinly  to  make  much  of  a  showing. 

After  renting  the  Erie  store,  Woolworth  went  to  New  York  to  purchase 
the  opening  stock,  while  Knox  continued  to  run  the  Newark  store,  meantime 
teaching  a  new  manager  whom  they  arranged  to  leave  in  charge  for  the  balance 
of  their  year’s  lease. 

In  due  time  the  opening  stock  began  to  arrive  in  Erie,  and  Woolworth 
and  Knox  left  for  another  business  venture  in  a  new  city.  They  arrived  on 
a  Friday  night,  and  all  day  Saturday  they  worked  in  the  store,  opening  and 
arranging  merchandise.  They  rested  on  Sunday,  taking  a  walk  through  the 
town,  to  size  up  its  business  possibilities.  To  Knox,  after  his  disappointment 
in  Newark,  everything  looked  blue.  The  city  seemed  commonplace  and  dull. 
There  was  a  lack  of  the  thrift  and  energy  that  characterized  the  larger  cities 
of  the  east.  In  order  to  encourage  Knox,  and  instill  some  of  his  more  optimistic 
spirit  into  his  partner,  Woolworth  took  him  to  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked 
the  city.  He  said,  “See  the  large  expanse  of  the  city.  Do  you  think  we  can 
fail  in  a  big  city  like  this?”  Even  this  failed  to  cheer  Knox  very  much.  His 
response  was  that  he  hoped  for  success  and  would  do  his  best.  He  was  plainly 
discouraged. 

When  Monday  dawned  they  had  no  time  to  speculate  on  the  pros  and  cons 
of  success  or  failure.  Only  five  days  remained  to  get  the  store  in  shape  for 
the  opening  on  the  following  Saturday.  Working  early  and  late,  they  barely 
had  time  to  get  everything  ready  for  the  fateful  day. 

During  that  week  an  incident  occurred  which  was  full  of  pathos.  Mr. 
Knox  had  a  loving  mother,  and  her  affection  for  him  was  fully  reciprocated. 
He  was  ever  mindful  of  her  comfort  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  conesponded 
regularly  with  her,  telling  her  everything  that  concerned  his  business  interests. 
He  had  evidently  written  her  about  the  failure  at  Newark,  advising  her  that 
the  store  was  losing  money,  and  had  revealed  to  her  his  wonies  about  the 
future.  She  apparently  interpreted  his  letter  to  mean  that  he  was  so  short  of 
cash  that  he  could  not  properly  provide  for  his  personal  needs. 

Knox’s  parents  were  farmers  in  moderate  circumstances.  Money  was  hard 
to  get,  and  harder  to  keep;  and  farmers  in  those  days  rarely  found  it  possible 
to  accumulate  any  surplus  cash.  One  day,  while  they  were  busy  preparing 
for  the  opening,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Knox.  He  opened  and  began  reading 
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it.  Soon  big  tears  were  rolling  clown  his  cheeks.  He  was  so  overcome  that  he 
could  not  speak.  He  handed  the  letter  to  his  cousin  to  read. 

His  mother  had  written  him,  sympathizing  with  his  loss  in  Newark,  and 

had  endeavored  to  console  and  encourage  him.  Then  she  went  on  to  say  that 

she  had  been  economizing  for  a  long  time,  saving  what  money  she  could,  and 
had  accumulated  a  considerable  sum  which  she  was  glad  to  be  able  to  send 
him.  She  enclosed  a  money  order  for  the  whole  amount — -forty  dollars! 

The  store  was  ready  for  the  opening.  Everything  was  in  shape.  There 
were  plenty  of  bargains  to  draw  a  big  crowd.  No  effort  had  been  spared  to 
make  the  first  day  a  success.  The  shadow  of  Newark  still  hung  over  the 

partners  like  a  pall.  Day  by  day  the  sales  there  had  been  decreasing  and 

the  losses  mounting.  Would  Erie  be  a  repetition  of  the  Newark  failure?  Or 
would  it  justify  Knox’s  judgment  in  selling  his  interest  in  the  profitable  Read¬ 
ing  store,  and  taking  a  chance  on  making  a  greater  success  elsewhere? 

The  cousins  were  living  in  a  cheap  boarding  house  in  order  to  save  every 
possible  cent.  On  the  night  before  the  opening  they  retired,  but  sleep  eluded 
them  lor  weary  hours.  Early  the  next  morning  they  were  at  the  store,  anxious 
and  apprehensive  as  to  their  fate  in  the  new  location. 

The  doors  were  thrown  open  at  eight  o’clock.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good 
many  people  on  the  street,  but  they  all  hurried  by.  Nobody  came  into  the 
store.  The  cousins  could  not  understand  it,  A  new  store  of  this  kind  else¬ 
where,  even  in  towns  where  it  was  necessary  to  close  later  because  of  lack  of 
trade,  had  always  had  the  drawing  power  of  novelty  at  the  start,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  day  had  invariably  been  one  of  at  least  moderate  success;  but  here  the 
people  trudged  stolidly  past  the  wide  open  doors  with  scarcely  a  glance.  What 
could  be  the  matter? 

It  seemed  as  if  the  long  forenoon  would  never  come  to  an  end.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  passer-by,  more  curious  than  the  others,  would  stroll  in.  They  esti¬ 
mated  that  probably  not  more  than  twenty- five  customers  entered  the  store 
that  forenoon.  They  were  very  much  downcast;  never  before  had  the  opening 
of  a  new  5  and  10  Cent  Store  been  accorded  such  a  cold  reception. 

Luncheon  time  arrived,  and  the  partners  left  for  their  midday  meal.  There 
was  no  business  to  look  after,  so  they  decided  that  they  might  as  well  go 
together.  That  luncheon  was  a  sober  affair.  They  afterward  went  down  to  the 
square  and  sat  on  a  bench  under  the  trees.  They  tried  to  avoid  talking  of  the 
apparent  failure,  but  they  could  not  escape  it.  They  could  not  explain  it.  The 
day  was  beautiful,  everything  had  been  done  that  had  brought  success  else¬ 
where,  and  this  time  the  location  was  the  best  the  city  afforded. 

After  lingering  for  an  hour  or  so,  dreading  to  go  back  only  to  face  the 
shock  of  another  failure,  they  finally  mustered  their  courage  and  returned  to 
the  store.  To  their  great  surprise  and  delight,  they  found  the  store  crowded 
with  customers.  They  did  a  rushing  business  until  late  at  night;  and,  while 
they  did  not  equal  the  Trenton  opening  sales  of  $353.55,  they  surpassed  the 
first  day’s  sales  in  the  three  other  stores  then  operating — Lancaster,  Reading 
and  Harrisburg — with  total  sales  of  $213.25. 

But  what  was  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  trade  until  the  afternoon?  This 
puzzled  them,  until  they  began  to  make  inquiry.  The  explanation  was  simple, 
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but  it  was  an  entirely  new  experience  for  them.  Erie  was  a  great  market 
town.  Two  days  each  week  the  farmers  brought  their  produce  to  the  market 
place  early  in  the  morning.  During  the  forenoon  they  waited  on  the  shoppers; 
and  the  shoppers  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  city’s  population  who  depended 
on  the  markets  to  supply  them  with  food  products  for  the  next  half-week.  The 
farmers  could  not  visit  the  stores  until  after  they  had  closed  their  market  at 
noon  and  had  packed  up  their  belongings;  then  they  were  free  to  shop  around 
before  returning  home.  The  townsfolk  did  their  marketing  in  the  forenoon, 
took  their  purchases  home,  and  had  their  lunch;  then  they  were  ready  to  inspect 
the  new  store.  So,  after  luncheon,  both  the  country  folk  and  the  city  folk 
made  a  rush  for  the  new  store;  and  what  the  downcast  proprietors  had  thought 
was  another  sad  failure  turned  out  to  be  a  real  success. 

The  trade  kept  up.  From  the  date  of  opening,  August  28,  1886,  until 
December  28,  when  the  inventory  was  taken  and  the  books  for  the  four  months’ 
business  were  balanced,  the  store  showed  a  profit  of  $3,548.96.  The  total  loss 
in  the  Newark  store  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  $780.00.  They  decided  to 
close  the  latter  store  at  once  to  prevent  further  loss,  as  business  always  took 
a  decided  slump  after  the  Christmas  season.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  rental 
for  the  Newark  store  for  the  balance  of  the  year  for  which  their  lease  was  made, 
but  they  preferred  to  do  this  rather  than  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

Had  Knox  made  a  good  move  when  he  left  Reading?  For  a  time  it  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  as  though  he  had  gambled  and  lost;  but  in  the  succeeding  year 
the  net  profits  of  the  Erie  store  were  $4,785.49,  while  the  profits  in  Reading 
were  only  $1,997.00.  “All’s  well  that  ends  well”;  and  the  risk  that  Knox  took 
in  selling  his  interest  in  Reading,  and  seeking  a  better  location,  resulted  in 
starting  him  on  the  road  to  successfully  developing  his  own  chain  of  stores  in 
the  cities  of  the  mid-western  states. 

Mr.  Knox’s  next  expansion  in  business  was  the  opening  of  the  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  store.  In  the  winter  of  1887  his  cousin,  Edwin  Merton  McBrier,  visited 
him.  Knox  was  very  happy  over  his  Erie  success.  In  conversation  he  broached 
the  subject  of  further  expansion;  and,  in  a  somewhat  guarded  manner,  inti¬ 
mated  his  desire  to  open  additional  stores  “if  he  could  interest  the  right  party 
who  could  furnish  his  share  of  the  necessary  capital.”  This  opened  the  way 
for  a  frank  discussion,  and  it  resulted  in  the  cousins  agreeing  that  they  would 
like  to  form  a  business  alliance  if  the  proper  location  could  be  found.  McBrier 
was  under  contract  for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
greatly  to  his  financial  advantage  to  defer  the  new  business  venture  until  the 
contract  had  been  fulfilled.  This  was  agreeable  to  Knox,  as  it  would  give  him 
a  longer  period  to  establish  his  new  Erie  store.  The  cousins  parted,  both  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  forming  a  partnership  and  opening  a  store  the  following  autumn. 

After  visiting  several  cities  to  find  a  suitable  location,  Mr.  Knox  finally 
rented  a  store  at  83  Main  Street,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Plans  were  made  for  the 
opening  in  late  September.  The  partnership  agreement  was  signed,  goods  veie 
ordered  for  the  opening,  and  the  new  firm  of  “Knox  &  McBrier  was  ready  to 
begin  business  operations.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Knox  had  informed  his  Erie 
partner,  Mr.  Woolworth,  regarding  his  Lockport  venture.  Mr.  Woolworth  asked 
Knox  to  come  down  to  New  York  and  talk  the  matter  over.  On  his  arrival  in 
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New  York  he  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Woolworth  much  disturbed  over  having 
one  of  his  partners  in  business  branching  out  for  himself.  He  feared  his  other 
partners  might  get  the  same  idea,  and  that  soon  his  plans  for  a  chain  of  stores 
would  be  demoralized. 

Mr.  Knox  realized  there  might  be  some  truth  in  Woolworth ’s  point  of  view. 
At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  understand  why  one  partner  should  be  free  to 
expand  his  business  interests  by  opening  new  stores,  while  the  other  partner 
was  not  so  privileged.  However,  Knox’s  chief  desire  was  to  have  everything 
harmonious;  so,  after  fully  informing  Woolworth  that  he  and  McBrier  had 
signed  a  partnership  agreement,  that  a  lease  had  been  signed  for  the  store, 
and  that  the  stock  for  the  opening  had  been  purchased,  he  inquired  what  adjust¬ 
ment  could  be  made  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  Woolworth. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that,  providing  the  third  cousin,  McBrier,  was  favor¬ 
able  to  the  new  plan  which  they  had  worked  out,  Woolworth  would  enter  the 
new  firm  as  a  working  partner  without  making  any  investment.  He  would  do 
the  buying  and  keep  the  books  for  the  new  firm  just  as  he  did  for  his  other 
partnerships.  Knox  would  furnish  half  of  the  capital,  as  previously  planned, 
but  would  be  relieved  of  any  further  business  responsibilities;  and  McBrier 
would  furnish  half  of  the  capital  and  manage  the  store.  The  firm  name  was  to 
be  changed  to  “Woolworth  &  McBrier.”  The  profits  were  to  be  divided, 
one-fourth  to  Woolworth,  one-fourth  to  Knox,  and  one-half  to  McBrier. 

Knox  came  back  from  New  York  to  consult  his  partner,  McBrier,  about 
the  matter.  As  may  be  surmised,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  open  the  subject. 
After  recounting  his  interview  with  his  New  York  cousin,  he  asked  McBrier 
his  opinion  of  the  arrangement.  “What  do  you  think  of  it  yourself?”  was  the 
response;  “are  you  satisfied?”  Knox  said  he  thought  that,  for  the  sake  of  har¬ 
mony,  it  was  the  best  arrangement  for  all;  and  McBrier’s  reply  was,  “If  you 
are  satisfied,  I  am.” 

So  the  Lockport  store  was  opened  on  September  17,  1887,  by  the  three 
partners,  F.  W.  Woolworth,  S.  H.  Knox,  and  E.  M.  McBrier.  The  name  over 
the  door  read  “Woolworth  &  McBrier.”  It  was  not  a  large  undertaking,  nor 
did  it  show  great  profits;  but  it  was  considered  a  successful  store  for  a  small 
city  in  those  early  days  of  the  business.* 

Mr.  Knox  was  not  content  to  restrict  his  interests  to  a  half  ownership  in 
the  Erie  and  Lockport  stores.  Doubtless  he  chafed  somewhat  under  the  Lock- 
port  arrangement;  moreover,  his  ambition  for  expansion  was  unsatisfied  until 
he  had  made  another  forward  step.  His  next  objective  was  to  get  a  foothold 
in  a  larger  city.  The  following  year  he  had  an  opportunity  to  rent  a  store  in 
Buffalo.  He  secured  an  option  on  the  store,  and  approached  Mr.  Woolworth, 
explaining  his  desire  to  expand  his  business  by  entering  a  larger  city.  Mr. 
Woolworth  was  glad  to  take  a  half  interest  in  the  store;  so  they  arranged  to 
have  the  Erie  store  managed  by  Knox’s  chief  assistant;  and  on  October  13, 
1888,  the  Buffalo  store,  located  at  409  Main  Street  in  the  old  Palace  Arcade 
Building,  was  opened. 

The  Buffalo  opening  was  auspicious.  The  first  day’s  sales  record,  $261.42, 


*  See  picture  of  Lockport  store,  and  copies  of  documents,  pages  235-246. 
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in  1887,  soon  after  the  Lockport  store  was  opened. 
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was  the  second  largest  up  to  that  date;  and  the  popularity  of  the  store  rapidly 
increased. 

Probably  the  Lockport  experience  had  a  direct  bearing  on  Mr.  Knox’s  next 
step.  He  felt  the  restraint  of  his  partnership  contract  with  Mr.  Wool  worth, 
and  decided  that  he  wished  to  expand  his  business  without  hindrance;  so  on 
January  1,  1890,  he  purchased  Mr.  Woolworth’s  interest  in  the  Erie  and  Buffalo 
stores.  As  Mr.  Woolworth  had  furnished  no  capital  for  the  Lockport  store, 
the  ownership  thereafter  automatically  reverted  to  Knox  &  McBrier,  and  the 
name  over  the  door  was  changed  to  so  read.  Mason  B.  McBrier,  brother  of 
Edwin  Merton,  had  been  learning  the  business  while  working  in  Mr.  Knox’s 
Buffalo  store.  He  began  his  management  of  the  Lockport  store  on  January  1, 
1890.  Mr.  Knox  considered  him  a  young  man  of  superior  ability,  and  antici¬ 
pated  for  him  a  brilliant  future  in  business.  His  business  career  was  short¬ 
lived.  He  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  died  January  27,  1893. 

As  of  January  1,  1890,  the  following  stores  were  in  operation: — 


Stores  Owned  by  Mr.  Frank  W.  Woolworth,  or  In  Which  He  Had  an  Interest 


When 

Size  of 

Amount  of 
Stock 

1st  Day's 

Opened 

Store 

Opening  Day 

Sales 

Lancaster 

June  21/79 

35  X  14 

410.00 

127.64 

Reading 

Sept.  20/84 

45  X  16 

1531.47 

209.20 

Harrisburg 

Aug.  8/85 

40  X  15 

1615.00 

196.73 

Trenton 

Sept.  5/85 

90  X  15! 

2192.75 

353.55 

Elmira 

Oct.  16/86 

45  X  15 

2245.35 

29.05 

Easton 

Oct.  23/86 

45  X  16 

2299.55 

170.40 

Utica 

July  21/88 

65  X  16| 

3450.00 

211.80 

Poughkeepsie 

Aug.  11/88 

55  X  15 

2600.00 

213.30 

Wilmington 

Sept.  8/88 

110  X  17 

2900.00 

216.00 

Allentown 

Sept.  15/88 

75  X  20 

2800.00 

224.94 

Syracuse 

Aug.  10/89 

120  X  20 

4500.00 

301.15 

New  Haven 

Oct.  19/89 

80  X  17 

4800.00 

314.60 

Stores 

Owned  by  Mr.  Seymour  H. 

Knox,  or  In 

Which  He  Had  an  Interest 

When 

Size  of 

Amount  of 
Stock 

1st  Day's 

Opened 

Store 

Opening  Day 

Sales 

Erie 

Aug.  28/86 

150  X  22 

2492.75 

213.25 

Lockport 

Sept.  17/87 

60  X  17 

2000.00 

165.55 

Buffalo 

Oct.  13/88 

85  X  18 

4200.00 

261.42 

From  this  time  Mr.  Knox  began  to  expand  his  interests.*  In  the  early 
months  of  1890  he  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Earle  P.  Charlton,  and  opened 
a  store  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  which  was  very  successful.  This  partnership  con¬ 
tinued  until  January  1,  1896.  During  the  six  intervening  years  they  opened 
other  stores  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  in  Hartford  and  New  Britain,  Conn.  When 
their  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Knox  took  the  Lowell  store,  and  Mr. 
Charlton  the  Fall  River,  Hartford  and  New  Britain  stores. 

*  See  reproductions  of  Letter-heads,  and  “Memoranda”  regarding  the  early  history  and 
development  of  the  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  stores,  pages  247-266. 
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DETROIT,  MICH,  STORE  ENLARGED  DETROIT  STORE 

Opened  February  3,  1894.  Photo  taken  at  reopening,  August  25,  1897. 
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The  event  that  did  more  than  anything  else  at  this  period  to  show  the 
possibilities  in  the  new  five  and  ten  cent  business  was  the  opening  of  the  store 
at  197  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  on  February  3,  1894.  This  store  was  located 
in  the  best  retail  shopping  district  in  the  city.  Up  to  this  time  five  and  ten 
cent  stores  had  been  equipped  in  the  most  economical  manner.  As  soon  as  the 
owners  had  accumulated  enough  surplus  cash  to  open  another  store,  a  minimum 
expenditure  would  be  made  for  fixtures  and  equipment,  and  as  much  as  possible 
for  stock.  It  was  realized  that  the  Detroit  store  must  have  some  “class”;  so 
more  money  was  invested  in  fixtures  and  signs,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  store  was  a  decided  improvement  over  the  earlier  stores. 

The  results  justified  the  hopes  of  the  principals.  Although  the  store  was 
small  at  the  beginning — only  one  salesroom  twenty  feet  wide  and  one  hundred 
feet  deep — the  first  day’s  sales  were  over  one  thousand  dollars.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  to  boast  about;  it  was  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  any  previous  first 
day’s  sales  in  a  Knox  store,  and  Mr.  Knox  immediately  telegraphed  the  good 
news  to  his  cousins,  Frank  W.  and  Charles  Sumner  Woolworth.  There  was 
always  much  friendly  rivalry  between  the  cousins.  When  one  broke  a  record, 
no  time  was  lost  in  relaying  the  news  to  the  others. 

By  January  1,  1899,  the  number  of  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  stores  had  increased 
to  fifteen;  and  it  had  been  just  fourteen  years  and  three  months  since  Mr.  Knox 
had,  in  company  with  Mr.  Woolworth,  opened  the  Reading  store.  There  had 
been  many  changes  in  personnel.  New  men  had  been  trained  as  managers. 
In  the  five  year  period  following  the  opening  of  the  Detroit  store  in  1894,  nine 
new  stores  were  opened  in  prominent  mid- western  cities.  Among  them  was  the 
Cincinnati  store,  which  was  managed  by  H.  T.  M.  Treglown,  who  had  given 
Knox  a  job  in  his  general  store  in  Russell  when  the  latter  was  a  young  boy. 

As  the  chain  of  stores  grew,  more  assistance  was  needed  in  the  general 
office,  which  was  then  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Buffalo  store  at  395  Main 
Street;  so  it  was  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Knox  should  invite  Mr.  Treglown  to 
assist  him.  Mr.  Treglown  began  his  work  there  early  in  1898.  On  January  1, 
1899,  E.  M.  McBrier  was  also  called  to  the  same  headquarters.  It  was  a  period 
of  thirteen  years  from  this  latter  date  to  January  1,  1912,  when  the  S.  H.  Knox 
<fc  Co.  chain  was  merged  into  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  This  was  an  era  of  rapid 
expansion.  In  these  thirteen  years  the  stores  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  When  the  five  chains  merged,  and  Mr.  Moore  joined  with  his  Water- 
town  and  Schenectady  stores,  there  was  a  total  of  596  stores  that  comprised 
the  new  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  as  follows:  — 


F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co . 318  stores 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co . 112  “ 

F.  M.  Kirby  &  Co .  96  “ 

E.  P.  Charlton  &  Co .  53 

C.  S.  Woolworth .  15 

W.  H.  Moore .  2  “ 


596  stores 

With  the  forming  of  the  new  corporation,  Mr.  Knox  retired  from  all  execu¬ 
tive  and  managerial  responsibility.  He  was  elected  a  Vice  President  and  a 
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Director  of  the  new  firm,  but  his  duties  were  not  onerous.  His  health  had  not 
been  of  the  best  during  the  later  years,  and  he  looked  forward  to  relief  from 
the  burden  of  responsibility.  He  did  not  enjoy  many  years  of  rest.  In  a  little 
over  three  years  he  passed  away. 

This  brief  sketch  has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  Mr.  Knox’s  chief  interest, 
which  was  the  development  of  his  chain  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  It  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  word  about  his  other  business  interests,  and  particularly 
his  great  interest  in  horses. 

In  December,  1901,  Mr.  Knox  became  a  stockholder  in  the  Columbia  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  of  which  his  friend,  Mr.  George  F.  Rand,  was  President.  He  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  on  January  13,  1903,  he  was  elected  first 
Vice  President.  This  bank  had  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  became  one  of  the 
important  banks  of  Buffalo. 

In  December,  1913,  the  Columbia  National  Bank  was  merged  with  the 
Marine  National  Bank,  the  combination  retaining  the  latter  name,  as  it  had 
for  years  been  the  leading  bank  in  the  city.  Mr.  Knox  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Rand  became  President.  In  1905  the  Central  National 
Bank  was  organized  by  the  same  group  of  business  men  that  were  interested 
in  the  Marine.  Mr.  Rand  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Knox,  Vice  President. 
This  bank  was  later,  after  Mr.  Knox’s  death,  merged  into  the  Marine  Trust 
Company. 

Mr.  Knox  was  also  interested  in  a  number  of  large  business  ventures  in 
Buffalo.  He  was  a  stockholder  in,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Rogers 
Brown  Iron  Co.,  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.,  the  Clawson  &  Wilson  Co.,  and 
the  Hens  &  Kelly  Dry  Goods  Company.  Outside  of  Buffalo,  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  lumber  manufacturing  in  Mississippi  as  well  as  an  investor  and  director 
in  the  United  States  Lumber  Company,  in  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad. 

His  one  great  hobby  was  the  development  of  his  stock  farm  at  East  Aurora, 
and  his  stable  of  fine  horses.  The  first  purchase  at  East  Aurora  was  made 
late  in  the  1890’s.  Farm  was  added  to  farm  until  he  owned  a  substantial  acre¬ 
age.  Here  he  had  his  summer  home  in  the  early  years  of  the  century;  and 
here  he  built  his  barns  and  private  race  track.  He  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  among  his  horses,  exercising  them  on  the  track  and  showing  them  to  his 
friends.  He  raised  a  considerable  number  of  promising  colts  and  bought  many 
more;  and  while  no  record  breakers  were  developed,  he  had  a  few  that  gave 
him  much  satisfaction.  He  found  respite  from  his  business  cares  when  he  was 
playing  with  his  horses.  He  loved  to  hitch  one  of  his  carriage  horses  to  a  buck- 
board  and  drive  over  his  farms,  giving  instructions  to  his  men  and  planning 
for  further  developments. 

Seymour  H.  Knox  was  a  genial,  whole-souled  man,  with  the  heart  of  a  boy. 
His  inner  circle  of  friends  was  not  large,  but  he  was  the  soul  of  good  fellowship 
among  them.  He  had  many  business  acquaintances  among  whom  he  was  highly 
regarded.  Though  he  never  shrank  from  the  larger  social  events  if  he  was 
interested  in  them,  he  did  not  seek  nor  care  for  fashionable  social  life.  He  was 
modest,  unassuming  and  genuine. 
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THE  OLD  ARSENAL 
Russell,  N.  Y. 


FRONT  VIEW,  THE  OLD  ARSENAL 

Erection  authorized  by  Act  of  New  Tork  Legislature  February  24, 
1809,  two  years  after  St.  Lawrence  County  was  formed  by  Act  of  the  same 
Legislature.  Sold  at  auction  in  1850  for  $525.  It  is  a  stone  building  thirty 
by  fifty  feet  in  size,  and  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  wall  topped  with 
iron  spikes. 

Seymour  H.  Knox  attended  the  village  school  which  was  housed  in 
this  old  stone  structure. 
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He  always  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  his  own  home  town  of  Russell, 
N.  1 .  He  erected  there  a  fine  high  school  building,  and  provided  a  liberal 
endowment  for  scholarships.  He  also  built  a  new  Town  Hall. 

Seymour  H.  Knox  died  May  16,  1915,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four. 


THE  KNOX  SCHOOL,  RUSSELL,  N.  Y. 
Presented  to  the  town  by  Seymour  H.  Knox. 
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THE  LOCKPORT  STORE 


The  eighth  successful  5  and  10  Cent  Store  was  opened  in  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
on  September  17,  1887.  It  was  here  that  the  writer  began  his  venture  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  having  had  one  day  of  mercantile  experience. 

Lockport,  at  that  time,  was  the  smallest  city  in  which  a  store  had  been 
opened.  It  was  a  rather  dull,  sleepy  town,  keyed  to  the  tempo  of  travel  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  which,  at  this  place,  had  a  series  of  five  “double  combined  locks 
of  twelve  feet  lift  each,  side  by  side,”  which  stepped  up  the  west-borne  traffic 
sixty  feet  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  land  level. 

This  rise  in  the  Erie  Canal  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  confronting 
the  builders  of  the  canal;  and  there  were  a  number  of  ideas  and  designs  sub¬ 
mitted  for  solving  this  problem.  The  one  which  was  approved  was  offered  by 
Nathan  S.  Roberts,  a  practical  engineer. 

In  1820  the  site  of  Lockport  was  surrounded  by  primeval  forest.  There 
were  scarcely  half  a  dozen  log  cabins  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  the 
location  of  the  city.  The  construction  of  the  canal  was  responsible  for  a 
small,  but  thriving  town  being  established  there.  The  canal  at  this  point  was 
begun  July  9,  1823,  and  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1825;  it  was  opened 
for  traffic  on  October  26th  of  that  year. 

An  interesting  sidelight  in  the  historical  account  is  a  statement  that  laborers 
on  the  canal  received  $12.00  per  month,  and  the  payment  to  the  chief  engineer 
in  charge  in  1824,  who  worked  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year, 
was  $4.00  per  day,  or  $1,460.00  for  the  year. 

The  store  was  rented  as  it  stood.  No  money  was  spent  on  improvements 
because  every  dollar  was  needed  for  stock.  There  were  the  usual  shelves  in 
the  store,  such  as  were  then  used  in  all  dry-goods  stores.  On  each  side  oi  the 
store  were  two  long  counters.  They  did  not  extend  to  the  rear,  so  wooden 
packing  cases,  covered  with  turkey  red  cotton  cloth,  were  used  to  extend  them. 
It  was,  all  in  all,  a  pretty  crude  and  cheap  lay-out;  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 


business  was  successful. 

The  photographs  will  reveal  the  window  signs,  made  of  cardboard  painted 
bright  blue,  lettered  in  white.  All  five  cent  goods  were  on  one  side  ot  the 
store,  ten  cent  goods  on  the  opposite  side.  This  was  the  unvarying  rule  until 
about  1910.  Over  the  counters  were  cardboard  signs  similar  to  those  in  the 
windows — “Any  article  on  this  counter,  5  cents” — “Any  article  on  this  counter, 
10  cents.” 
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The  following  photostats  of  interesting  documents  pertaining  to  the  Lock- 
port  store  will  serve  to  indicate  the  modest  beginnings  of  the  five  and  ten  cent 
business  better  than  lengthy  descriptions: — 

1.  The  partnership  agreement  drawn  up  by  Frank  W.  Woolworth  after  his 

talk  with  Seymour  H.  Knox  regarding  the  latter’s  opening  the  Lockport 
store  m  partnership  with  E.  M.  McBrier.  (See  story,  pages  225-6.) 

2.  financial  statement  of  the  Lockport  store  from  date  of  opening  until 

ecember  31,  1887;  made  by  Frank  W.  Woolworth  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. 


3.  Fiank  W .  Woolworth ’s  letter  to  E.  M.  McBrier  which  accompanied  the 

statement. 

4.  Financial  statement  of  the  Lockport  store  for  the  year  1888.  Previous 

to  this  year,  all  correspondence  from  the  New  York  office  was  in  long- 
hand,  and  Mr.  Woolworth  wrote  all  this  correspondence  himself.  The 
typewriter  was  introduced  in  the  New  York  Office  in  1888. 


iv  Ev  st.atement  shows  that  Profits  of  $1,602.47  were  made  between  September 

Loonnnn  °f  opemng'  and  the  end  of  that  year,  on  an  invested  capital 

01  8^000.00.  1  his  was  exceptionally  good  business  for  a  small  store  in  a  small 

city.  The  store  was  a  novelty  in  the  community,  and  trade  was  good. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  1887  statement  that  $1,500.00  of  the 
“plowed  back”  into  the  business,  thus  increasing  the  capital  to 

The  next  year  the  profits  were  comparatively  smaller — $1,985.20  for  the 
year;  yet  this  was  a  good  showing  on  the  capital  investment  of  $3,500.00.  The 
following  year  was  considerably  better,  as  were  the  succeeding  years. 
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LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  STORE 

Opened  September  17,  1887,  by  F.  W.  Woolworth,  S.  H.  Knox 

and  E.  M.  McBrier. 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  STORE 
as  it  appeared  after  January  1,  1890.  Knox  &  McBrier. 
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Photostat  of  Partnership  Agreement  between  F.  W.  Woolworth,  S.  H. 

Knox  and  E.  M.  McBrier 
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Photostat  of  F.  W.  Wool  worth’s  Letter  to  E.  M.  McBrier  Which 
Accompanied  the  Financial  Statement  of  Lockport  Store,  Cov¬ 
ering  Period  from  Date  of  Opening,  September 
17,  1887,  to  December  31,  1887 
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WOOLWORTH  &  McBRIER 
LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Statement  for  Year  1888 

Of  Business  done  at  #83  Main  St.,  for  Year  1888 

RESOURCES 

Cash  on  Hand  Dec.  31,  1888  100.66 


"  in  Bank 

Mdse,  in  Stock  M  "  ” 

Fixtures  in  use  Dec.  31,  1888 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  drew  out  during  Year 

S.  H.  KNOX 

E.  M.  McBRIER  "  "  "  " 

Articles  charged  to  Expense  Account 
still  on  hand 

Outstanding  Accounts 

713.00 
£511.33 
13£ . £7 
496.30 
496.30 
99£ . 60 

43.38 

3.08 

LIABILITIES 

Salaries  due  Clerks 

$5488.92 

3.72 

Net  Capital  of  Firm  Dec.  31,  1888 
"  "  "  "  Jan.  1,  1888 

5485. £0 
3500.00 

Actual  Net  Profits  of  Firm  for  Year 

$1985.20 

Mdse .  Bought  during  the  Year 
"  Inventory  Dec.  31,  1888 

$10237.36 

2511.33 

"  Sold  during  Year 

$7726.03 

Total  Sales  for  Year  1888 
"  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

$12371.87 

7726.03 

"  Gross  Profits  for  Year  1888 

"  Expenses  for  Year  1888 

4645.84 
£675. ££ 

Estimated  Net  Profits  for  Year  1888 

$1970.62 

Gross  Profits  for  Year  60-13/100%  on 
Cost  of  Goods 

Net  Profits  for  Year  £5-56/100%  on  Cost 
of  Goods 
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F.  W.  WOODWORTH. 

CR. 

By 

One  Fourth  Net  Profits  for 

Year 

496.30 

F.  W.  W00LW0RTH. 

DR. 

To 

To 

To 

Check  Drawn  July  5,  1888 
Check  Drawn  Dec.  31,  1888 
Check  Drawn  Dec.  31,  1888 

175.00 

300.00 

£1.30 

496.30 

Balance  left  in  for  Year  1889 

000.00 

S.  H.  KNOX. 

CR. 

By 

By 

Capital  Invested  Jan.  1,  1888 

One  Fourth  Net  Profits  for  Year 

$1750.00 

496.30 

S.  H.  KNOX. 

DR. 

$2246.30 

To 

To 

To 

Check  Drawn  July  5,  1888 
Check  Drawn  Dec.  31,  1888 
Check  Drawn  Dec.  31,  1888 

175.00 

300.00 

21.30 

496.30 

Balance  left  in  for  Year  1889 

$1750.00 

E.  M.  McBRIER. 

CR. 

By 

By 

Capital  Invested  Jan.  1,  1888 
One  Half  Net  Profits  for  Year 

$1750.00 

992.60 

E.  M.  McBRIER. 

DR. 

$2742.60 

To 

To 

To 

Check  Drawn  July  5,  1888 
Check  Drawn  Dec.  31,  1888 
Check  Drawn  Dec.  31,  1888 

350.00 

600.00 

42.60 

992.60 

Balance  left  in  for  Year  1889 

$1750.00 

Firm  Net  Capital  for  Year  1889 


$3500.00 
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LOCKS  IN  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  LOCKPORT, 
as  they  appeared  in  1887. 
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LETTER-HEADS  USED  BY  THE 
S.  H.  KNOX  STORES 
in  the  1890’s 

These  letter-heads  were  used  in  writing  personal  letters.  They  are  repro¬ 
duced  to  show  the  growth  and  changes  in  the  early  period  of  the  S.  H.  Knox 
&  Co.  chain  of  5  and  10  Cent  Stores. 

The  second  and  last  letter-heads  were  used  in  letters  written  by  Edwin 
Merton  McBrier.  All  the  others  were  used  in  letters  written  bv  Seymour  H. 
Knox. 

The  Erie  store  was  opened  August  28,  1886,  by  Frank  W.  Woolworth  and 
Seymour  H.  Knox;  firm  name,  “Woolworth  &  Knox.” 

The  Lockport  store  was  opened  September  17,  1887,  by  Seymour  H.  Knox 
and  Edwin  Merton  McBrier.  Frank  W.  Woolworth  was  a  partner,  but  invested 
no  money.  The  firm  name  was  “Woolworth  &  McBrier”  until  January  1,  1890, 
when  it  became  “Knox  &  McBrier.” 

On  January  1,  1890,  Mr.  Knox  purchased  Mr.  Wool  worth’s  interest  in  Erie 
and  Buffalo  stores,  and  thereafter  developed  his  own  chain.  In  the  spring  of 
1890,  S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  P.  Charlton  opened  their  first  store  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 
This  was  followed  by  three  others,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Their  partnership  was  dissolved  January  1,  1896.  Mr.  Knox 
retained  the  Lowell  store,  and  Mr.  Charlton  the  three  remaining  stores. 


EASTERN  SYNDICATE  0TORB8. 


KNOX  *  MoBRKR. 

M  MAIM  |T., 

Locrpoit.  n  v. 


KNOX  4  OMARLTON. 

KNOX  4  HAYWOOD. 

•O  OITT  tQUAAf . 

tftO  ITATI  ■  T  . 

Taunton,  Ham 

Eric.  p» 

KNOX  4  CHARLTON, 

IT  I.  MAIN  IT  . 

Fall  Riven.  Mass. 


•*  S.  H.  KNOX.  * 


i  VNABUI.I  AMD  ■■TAIL 


FIVE  AND  TEN  CENT  GOODS.  SPECIALTIES.  ETC. 

OSTo.  409  autJLXa T  STREET, 


K  ASTK K N 

SYNDICATE 


8  H.  KNOX  d  CO.,  tnt,  Ra.  . 
KNOX  d  HcBRIff).  Lockport,  N.  f. 
S.  H.  KNOX.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  ._. 


KNOX  d  CHARLTON,  fall  River,  N ait 
KNOX  d  CHARLTON.  Hartford.  Conn 
KNOX  d  CO  .  (ant  Buffalo.  N.  T.  . 
KNOX  d  CHARLTON,  Lowtll.  Matt 


d-rfU  cAr  rff-C 
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EASTERN 


SYNDICATE 


B.  M.  KNOX  d  CO.,  trta, 

KNOX  d  NcBRICK,  Lockport,  N.  T. 
8.  H.  KNOX,  409  Naln  Bt.BuffeJo,  N.f> 
KNOX  8  CHARLTON,  Fall  Bluar,  Nat. 
KNOX  d  CHARLTON,  Hartford,  Conn. 
KNOX  d  CO.,  $49  Wm.  8t.  Buffalo,  N.f. 
KNOX  d  CHARLTON,  Lou/all.  Nat*. 
KNOX  d  CO.,  8aginaw.  f  8.  Nick. 
N.  f.  BAZAR,  6 19  Nam  8t.  Buffalo.  N.  V. 


April  8, 


/<ffi 


4. 

IttTIAR  IftOKtTf. 

S.  H.  KNOX. 

Sio  Main  Street. 


W.  F.  Duton 


■  lITU. 


S.  H.  KNOX  &  CO..  . Erl*.  Pa 

S.  H.  KNOX. . Lock  port.  N.  T. 

KNOX  A  CHARLTON.  -  Fall  River.  Matt. 
KNOX  ft  CHARLTON.  ■  ■  Hartford.  Conn. 
KNOX  ft  CO..  620  Wm.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
KNOX  ft  CHARLTON.  Lowall.  Mata. 
KNOX  ft  CO..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

S  H.  KNOX.  619  MalnSt..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
S.  H.  KNOX  ft  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich: 

S.  H.  KNOX  ft  CO..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

ftft»S%0»  C aft*  ft  N  COvRM*. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  July  31,  IBS  5 


THE  S  H.  KNOX  SYNDICATE! 


S  H  KNOX  A  CO . 

S  H  KNOX  A  CO . 

S  H  KNOX. 

S  H  KNOX  A  CO . 

KNOX  4  CO . 

KNOX  A  CO 
S  H  KNOX  A  CO 

S  H  KNOX  A  CO 

S  H  KNOX  A  CO. 

NEW  YORK  BAZAR 


.  Erl*.  Pa 
Lockport.  N  Y. 
395  Main  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y 
Lowall,  Man. 
Tolado.  .Ohio. 
520  Wm  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Datrolt.  Mich 
.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
.  Indianapolis.  Ind 
519  Main  St  .  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


w  F  Duggan  Bu,,r 


May  25,  1896. 


THE  KNOX  SYNDICATE. 


S.  H.  Knox  A  Co  . 

107  WOODWARD  AVE  . 

OCTROI  T.  MICH 


a  h.  «nox 

I  M  McSRiCR 


5  N.  KNOX  A  CO.  •*/>...  Cute,  Pd. 

$  W.  KNOX  4L  CO..  .  -  LOC-W.  N.  Y. 

6.  M.  KNOX.  .  •  195  Ma.b  St..  Buffalo.  H.  V. 

A  M.  KNOX  4k  CO.. . Lobt«ll,  Mam. 

KNOX  A  CO  ....  TolCoo.  Owa 

KNOX  A  CO..  520  Wm.  ST.  .  Buffalo.  N.  V. 

S.  N.  KNOX  A  CO..  ...  OfTBOiT.  Micm. 

S.  M.  KNOX  A  CO..  C.BCBBATI. 

S.  M.  KNOX  A  CO  .  .  Ircmamaaol.#.  Uo. 

S.  M.  KNOX  A  CO  .....  jAdfsrovR,  N.  Y. 
&  M.  KNOX  A  CO., . MuftCiC,  IrB- 

BM  CRatl  '  «  M>«f4M  *•••*««• 

/f  ,s9f 
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The  letter-head  below  was  the  one  used  after  the  incorporation  of  S. 
Knox  &  Co.  in  1904. 


H. 


ADDRPSS  ALL  EUSINESS  COKRPSFONDCNCC  TO  THE  HKH  NOT  TO  INDIVIDUAL  ACrUCSPNTHTIVtS 


CHICAGO.  ILL.  S'A’E  Sr 
DETROIT  MICH 
CINCINNATI.  O  5r"  Sr 

Buffalo,  n  y  iNashinoto*  St 
ST  LOUIS. MO  Washington  Avt 
KANSAS  CITY  MO 
INDIANAPOLIS.  INO 
YOUNGSTOWN  O 
TOLEDO.  O 
LOWELL.  MASS 
ST  LOUIS.  MO  N  Baoaoway 
M  l  LWAU  K  EE  WIS  .  Gaano  Ave 
GPANO  RAPIOS.  MICH 
CINCINNATI,  0  .  Main  St 
DULUTH,  MINN 
AKRON  O 
FORT  WAYNE.  INO 


CHICAGO.  ILL  .  MujvauHCE  Avf 
ERIE  PENN 
NIAGARA  FALLS.  N  Y 
TERRE  HAUTE  IND 
JACKSON  MICH 
SAGINAW.  MICH 
HAVERHILL  MASS 
MUNCIL  .  IND 
EVANSVILLE.  IND 
RICHMOND.  INO 
BAY  CITY  MICH 
FINDLAY  O 

BUFFALO. N  Y.  William  St 
S  CHICAGO,  ILL  .Commercial  a>^ 
RACINE  ,  WIS 

CHICAGO. ILL  .C  NORTH  Ave 
QUINCY.  ILL 


5and>  10  Cent  Stores. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

PRUDENTIAL  B'L'DG. 


ELGIN . ILL 
SUPERIOR.  WIS 
SANDUSKY.  O 
OSHKOSH  .  WIS 
HAMILTON  OHIO 
LIMA.  O 

COVINGTON.  KY 
M ANSF4 ELQ,  O 
BLOOMINGTON.  ILL 
MADISON.  WIS 
BUFTALO.N  Y.  Maim  St 
OUNKlPtf  N  V 
JAMESTOWN.  N  Y 
GALESBURG.  ILL 
LOCKPORT  N i 
CLINTON,  IA 
TONAWANDA,  N  Y 


rORONTO.  CANADA 
LONDON.  CANADA 
HAMILTON  CANADA 
BRANTFORD. CANADA 
GREEN  BAY.  WIS 
CANTON, O 
LANSING  MICH 
SIOUX  FALLS.  S  DAK 
MARION.  IND 

NEWBURYPORT.  MASS  . 
MILWAUKEE.  WIS.  National  Avr 
8URUNGT0N.  IA 
SHEBOYGAN.  WIS 
MUSKEGON  MICH 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH 
DANVILLE.  ILL 
ROCKFORO.  ILL 


BUYERS 

M.  T.  M.  TMCQlOWN 
C  M  M  c  B  «  l  C  ». 

C  t  HOLMCS. 


MCNRVO  KNOX. 
»  COHNAOL  C  .  U  • 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


March  1,  1905 
D.  Good 


In  your  reply  refer  to 
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MEMORANDA 


regarding  the  early  history  and  development  of  the 

S.  H.  KNOX  &  CO. 
stores  to  January  1,  1900 

1.  Aug.  28,  1886.  The  Erie,  Pa.,  store  was  opened  by  Frank  W.  Woolworth 

and  Seymour  H.  Knox.  They  were  equal  partners  under 
the  firm  name  of  “Woolworth  &  Knox.”  The  first  day’s 
sales  were  $213.25.  Mr.  Knox  managed  the  store  until  he 
and  Mr.  Woolworth  opened  the  Buffalo  store  in  October, 

1888.  Knox  then  moved  to  Buffalo  to  manage  the  latter 
store,  and  Knox’s  chief  assistant,  Harry  Haywood,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  manager  of  the  Erie  store,  and  remained  during 

1889. 

On  January  1,  1890,  Knox  bought  Woolworth’s  interest  in 
the  Erie  and  Buffalo  stores.  On  the  same  date  Gardner  T. 
White  began  his  management  of  the  Erie  store,  continuing 
until  August,  1895,  when  he  went  to  Indianapolis  to  manage 
the  new  store  in  that  city. 

2.  Sept.  17,  1887.  S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  M.  McBrier  formed  a  co-partnership  to 

open  a  store  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.  F.  W.  Woolworth  was  later 
admitted  as  a  partner  with  a  one-fourth  interest  in  the  net 
profits.*  The  firm  name  was  “Woolworth  &  McBrier.” 
Mr.  Woolworth  invested  no  capital.  His  interest  ceased 
January  1,  1890,  when  Knox  bought  Woolworth’s  interest 
in  the  Erie  and  Buffalo  stores.  The  firm  name  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1890,  became  “Knox  &  McBrier.” 

E.  M.  McBrier  continued  as  partner  and  manager  until 
January  1,  1890.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mason 
B.  McBrier,  1890-92;  E.  M.  McBrier,  September,  1892,  to 
December  31,  1893;  Frank  Duggan  and  C.  F.  Smith  to  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1895;  William  D.  Loucks  from  the  latter  date  to 
the  end  of  1898. 

3.  Oct.  13,  1888.  The  first  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  store,  at  409  Main  Street,  in  the  old 

Arcade  Building,  was  opened  by  S.  H.  Knox  and  F.  W. 
Woolworth.  Mr.  Knox  managed  the  store.  He  bought 
Woolworth’s  half  interest  on  January  1,  1890.  The  firm 
name  was  “Woolworth  &  Knox,”  until  Knox  bought  Wool¬ 
worth’s  interest;  thereafter  the  sign  over  the  door  was 
changed  to  “S.  H.  Knox.” 

*  See  S.  H.  Knox’s  historical  sketch,  page  226. 
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The  Arcade  Building,  in  which  the  original  Buffalo  store 
was  located,  burned  December  14,  1893.  A  temporary  office 
was  opened  in  the  D.  S.  Morgan  Building.  H.  W.  Deyo 
began  working  for  the  company  in  1894  while  the  offices 
were  in  this  building. 

The  present  Mooney-Brisbane  Building  was  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Arcade  in  1895,  and  a  new  store  was 
rented  in  this  building  at  395  Main  Street.  The  main  office 
was  moved  to  this  new  store.  This  was  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  chain  of  stores  until  January  1, 
1903,  when  the  offices  were  moved  to  the  Prudential  Build¬ 
ing.  E.  E.  Holmes  managed  the  Buffalo  store  in  1896  and 
up  to  April,  1897;  H.  E.  Hudson,  the  remainder  of  1897; 
H.  B.  Cutting  began  work  November  18,  1897,  and  man¬ 
aged  the  store  from  January  to  December  31,  1898.  In  suc¬ 
ceeding  years,  C.  E.  Mickler,  W.  L.  Kellerby,  P.  T.  Evans 
and  others  received  their  training  as  managers  there,  and 
then  were  sent  out  to  manage  stores  in  other  cities. 

4.  January,  1890.  Mr.  Knox  formed  a  partnership  with  E.  P.  Charlton.  They 

opened  their  first  store  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  February 
22,  1890.  The  firm  name  was  “Knox  &  Charlton.” 


o. 


1891.  Knox  &  Charlton  opened  a  store  in  Taunton,  Mass.;  C.  H. 
Fowler  was  the  manager.  It  was  not  profitable,  and  was 
closed  in  1892. 


6.  June  20,  1891. 


A  store  at  549  William  St.,  East  Buffalo,  was  opened.  The 
firm  name  was  “Knox  &  Co.”  A.  E.  Kirberger  was  manager. 
In  1895  a  new  store  was  built  by  Mr.  Knox  at  520  William 
Street,  and  the  store  was  moved  to  the  new  location  in  the 
summer  of  1895. 


7.  Feb.  6,  1892. 


Knox  &  Charlton  opened  a  store  in  Lowell,  Mass.  The  firm 
name,  “Knox  &  Charlton,”  continued  until  they  dissolved 
their  partnership  January  1,  1896.  The  Lowell  store  then 
came  under  the  sole  ownership  of  Mr.  Knox,  and  the  firm 
name  was  changed  to  “S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.”  H.  S.  Griffin 
became  manager  on  January  1,  1896.  He  joined  the  Buffalo 
Executive  Office  force  in  1906. 


8. 


1892.  S.  H.  Knox  opened  the  “New  York  Bazar”  at  519  Main  St., 
Buffalo.  After  the  old  Arcade  Building,  in  which  the  409 
Main  Street  store  was  located,  burned  in  December,  1893, 
the  sign  was  changed  to  read  “S.  H.  Knox.”  W.  F.  Duggan 
was  the  first  manager.  Later  Lambert  Smith  was  manager; 
and  Frank  J.  Hutchinson  managed  this  store  from  January 
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to  June,  1896.  After  the  new,  large  store  was  opened  at 
395  Main  Street  in  1895,  this  store  was  closed. 

9.  1893.  Knox  &  Charlton  opened  a  store  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr. 

Charlton  became  sole  owner  upon  dissolution  of  the  Knox 
&  Charlton  partnership,  January  1,  1896. 

10.  July  22,  1893.  S.  H.  Knox  opened  a  store  in  Toledo,  0.  The  firm  name 

was  “Knox  &  Co.”  0.  W.  Knox  was  manager,  1893-1897; 
Henry  D.  Knox  in  1898;  and  H.  B.  Cutting  in  1899-1904. 

On  January  1,  1905,  Mr.  Cutting  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  western  stores,  which  position  he  retained  until 
February,  1913,  when  he  went  to  the  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Executive  Office  as  buyer. 

After  1893,  all  stores  opened  by  Mr.  Knox  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  under  the  firm  name  of  “S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.” 


11.  Feb.  3,  1894.  The  Detroit,  Mich.,  store  at  197  Woodward  Avenue,  was 

opened  by  S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  M.  McBrier;  the  latter  man¬ 
aged  the  store,  1894-1898.  Opening  day’s  sales  were 
$1,007.64,  the  largest  of  any  Knox  store  up  to  this  date.  In 
1897  an  adjoining  store-room  was  added,  and  the  reopening 
day’s  sales  were  $1,403.26. 

On  January  1,  1899,  E.  M.  McBrier  joined  the  Executive 
Office  in  Buffalo  as  buyer.  Henry  D.  Knox  and  Frank  Knox 
managed  the  Detroit  store  for  the  first  few  months  in  1899; 
then  Charles  A.  Ham  was  placed  in  charge,  assisted  by 
Frank  Knox,  and  continued  until  April,  1900,  when  C.  E. 
Mickler  was  made  manager.  Mr.  Mickler  continued  as 
manager  until  the  end  of  1909,  when  he  was  invited  to  join 
the  Buffalo  Office  as  buyer. 

12.  Oct.  1,  1894.  H.  W.  Deyo  began  work  as  bookkeeper  in  the  Buffalo  office. 

He  remained  in  charge  of  the  accounting  department  until 
S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  was  merged  into  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  in 
1912;  then  continued  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo  District  Office 
until  he  was  invited  to  the  New  York  Executive  office  in 
May,  1920. 

13.  Feb.  23,  1895.  Cincinnati,  O.,  store  was  opened,  Harry  S.  Griffin,  manager. 

Mr.  Griffin  went  to  manage  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  store  January 
1,  1896,  and  H.  T.  M.  Treglown  succeeded  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  during  1896-1897.  On  January  1,  1898,  the  latter  be¬ 
came  buyer  in  the  Buffalo  Executive  Office.  H.  E.  Hudson 
succeeded  him,  and  was  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  store 
until  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed  in  1912. 
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14.  1895. 


15.  Sept.  7,  1895. 


16.  Jan.  1,  1896. 


17.  July  11,  1896. 


18.  Feb.  13,  1897. 


19.  Apr.  30,  1897. 


20.  Jan.  1,  1898. 


21.  June  11,  1898. 


Knox  &  Charlton  opened  their  last  co-partnership  store  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Knox  & 
Charlton  partnership,  January  1,  1896,  this  store  passed 
to  Mr.  Charlton’s  ownership. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  store  was  opened.  G.  T.  White  was 
manager,  October,  1895,  to  January,  1897;  D.  W.  Derby, 
1897-1901;  Earl  S.  Knox,  1902;  F.  J.  Hutchinson,  1903-1906; 
Ira  D.  Potts,  1907.  About  1910  Mr.  Potts  was  transferred 
to  the  management  of  448  Main  St.,  Buffalo  store. 

F.  J.  Hutchinson  joined  the  Buffalo  Executive  office  force 
in  1907. 

The  Knox  &  Charlton  partnership  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Knox 
retained  the  Lowell  store,  and  Mr.  Charlton  the  Fall  River, 
Hartford  and  New  Britain  stores. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  store  was  opened;  F.  J.  Hutchinson,  man¬ 
ager,  1896  to  August,  1898.  Mr.  Hutchinson  went  to  manage 
the  new  store  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Jamestown  by  his  brother,  James  Hutchinson,  who  went  to 
Bay  City  store  in  January,  1899. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  store  was  opened;  G.  T.  White,  manager, 
1897-1914.  Mr.  White  continued  as  manager  from  date  of 
opening  until  his  death  in  the  latter  year. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  store  was  opened;  E.  E.  Holmes,  manager. 
In  1900  Mr.  Holmes  went  to  Buffalo  Office  as  buyer. 

H.  T.  M.  Treglown  began  as  buyer  in  the  Buffalo  Executive 
Office.  When  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  was  incorporated,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Youngstown,  O.,  store  was  opened,  J.  Frank  Nutting,  man¬ 
ager,  1898-1905. 

Mr.  Nutting  joined  the  Buffalo  Executive  Office  force 
January  1,  1906,  as  inspector  of  eastern  stores.  On  January 

I,  1910,  he  became  buyer.  Here  he  remained  until  the  Knox 
chain  was  included  in  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  in  1912, 
when  he  went  to  Chicago  as  Assistant  District  Office  Man¬ 
ager. 


22.  June  18,  1898.  On  this  date  the  Buffalo  Office  sent  a  general  report  to  all 

stores,  as  follows: — 
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Date  of  Opening,  Sales  First  Day,  and  First  Seven  Days’  Sales 


Date  of  Opening 

First  Day’s  Sales 

Seven  Days’  Sales 

Erie 

Aug.  28,  1886 

$  213.25 

$1757.26 

Lockport 

Sept.  17,  1887 

165.55 

927.16 

Buffalo 

Oct.  13,  1888 

261.42 

1671.59 

E.  Buffalo 

June  20,  1891 

60.20 

246.11 

Lowell 

Feb.  6,  1892 

375.49 

1139.82 

Saginaw  (closed  1893) 

Apr.  3,  1892 

178.94 

841.16 

Toledo 

July  22,  1893 

326.26 

1390.16 

Detroit 

Feb.  3,  1894 

1007.64 

4230.82 

Cincinnati 

Feb.  23,  1895 

474.88 

1462.14 

Indianapolis 

Sept.  7,  1895 

716.12 

2552.44 

Jamestown 

July  11,  1896 

312.00 

1086.35 

Muncie 

Feb.  13,  1897 

320.24 

1125.07 

Toronto 

Apr.  30,  1897 

514.65 

2541.01 

Youngstown 

June  11,  1898 

635.05 

1866.42 

23.  Aug.  27,  1898.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  store  opened,  F.  J.  Hutchinson,  manager, 

1898-1901.  Opening  day’s  sales  were  $828.11;  seven  days’ 
sales,  $2,395.11.  Mr.  Hutchinson  then  went  to  manage  the 
new  store  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  which  was  opened  in  March, 
1902.  George  Roemer  succeeded  F.  J.  Hutchinson  as  man¬ 
ager  of  Saginaw  store;  and  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by 
William  J.  Thompson  during  1905-1906. 


24.  Oct.  29,  1898.  Haverhill,  Mass.,  store  opened;  Frank  Knox,  manager;  1898; 

William  D.  Loucks,  manager,  1899-1900. 


25.  Aov.  19,  1898.  Jackson,  Mich.,  store  opened  by  E.  M.  McBrier,  owner, 

with  Charles  R.  Loucks,  manager.  Sales  opening  day, 
$562.96.  This  store  was  sold  to  S.  H.  Knox  after  E.  M. 
McBrier  went  to  Buffalo  Office  as  buyer.  Managers  were 
George  W.  Doerr,  1901-1902;  James  M.  Hutchinson,  1903- 
1906;  Charles  Foht,  1907. 


26.  Jan.  1,  1899.  E.  M.  McBrier  began  as  buyer  in  the  Buffalo  Executive 

Office.  W  hen  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  was  incorporated,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board.  After  the  incorporation  of 
F.  W.  Wool  worth  Co.  in  1912  he  joined  the  Executive  Office 
in  New  York  as  buyer. 


27.  Feb.  4,  1899.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  store  opened  with  James  Hutchinson  as 

manager.  He  remained  here  until  December  31,  1903,  then 
went  to  manage  the  Jackson,  Mich.,  store. 

28.  l\o\.  4,  1899.  Hamilton,  O.,  store  opened  by  C.  E.  Mickler,  who  was 

manager  until  December  31st  of  that  year. 
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29.  Nov.  4,  1899.  Findlay,  0.,  store  opened.  Alden  Palmer  was  manager  until 

December  30,  1900.  William  D.  Loucks  became  manager 
January  1,  1901,  continuing  until  December  31,  1903.  He 
then  managed  the  Lima,  0.,  store  from  January  1,  1904,  to 
June  30,  1915,  when  he  retired  from  business. 


30.  Jan.  1,  1900 
to 

Jan.  1,  1912. 


During  the  period  of  January  1,  1900,  to  January  1,  1912, 
when  the  corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed, 
the  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  stores  increased  from  nineteen  to  one 
hundred  twelve. 
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REPORT  OF  S.  H.  KNOX  &  CO.  STORES 
Dated  “Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  28,  1901” 

Showing  Date  of  Opening,  First  Day’s  Sales,  and  Seven  Days’  Sales  of  Stores 

Opened  Up  to  June  30,  1901 


Date  of  Opening 

Sales  First  Day 

Seven  Days'  Sales 

Erie 

Aug.  28,  1886 

$  213.25 

$1757.26 

Lockport 

Sept.  17,  1887 

165.55 

927.16 

Buffalo,  409  Main  St. 

Oct.  13,  1888 

261.42 

1671.59 

E.  Buffalo— 549  Wm.  St. 

June  20,  1891 

60.20 

246.11 

Lowell 

Feb.  6,  1892 

375.49 

1139.82 

Saginaw  (closed  1893) 

Apr.  3,  1892 

178.94 

841.16 

Toledo 

July  22,  1893 

326.26 

1390.16 

Detroit 

Feb.  3,  1894 

1007.64 

4230.82 

Cincinnati 

Feb.  23,  1895 

474.88 

1462.14 

Indianapolis 

Sept.  7,  1895 

716.12 

2552.44 

Jamestown 

July  11,  1896 

312.00 

1086.35 

Muncie 

Feb.  13,  1897 

320.24 

1125.07 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Apr.  30,  1897 

514.65 

2541.01 

Youngstown 

June  11,  1898 

635.05 

1866.42 

Haverhill 

Oct.  29,  1898 

445.09 

1560.14 

Jackson 

Nov.  19,  1898 

562.96 

1494.54 

Bay  City 

Feb.  4,  1899 

561.27 

1768.13 

Hamilton 

Nov.  4,  1899 

365.15 

1277.64 

Findlay 

Nov.  4,  1899 

737.30 

1769.87 

Richmond 

Aug.  23,  1900 

406.35 

1456.46 

Mansfield 

June  16,  1900 

605.02 

1733.84 

Akron 

May  4,  1901 

1255.20 

2407.16 

Sandusky 

Apr.  13,  1901 

665.09 

1720.60 

Niagara  Falls 

June  13,  1901 

343.86 

1239.95 

The  Saginaw  store  reported  above  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  soon  closed. 
A  new  Saginaw  store  was  opened  on  Aug.  27,  1898,  with  F.  J.  Hutchinson  as 
manager.  (See  below.)  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  stores  opened  by 
Woolworth  &  Knox,  and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  opened  by  Knox  &  Charlton,  are 
omitted  from  original  report,  as  they  were  not  “S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.”  stores  in  1901. 
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Re-opening  of  the  following  stores 


Date  of  Re-opening 

Sales  First  Day 

Seven  Days’  Sales 

Buffalo,  395  Main  St. 

Nov.  25,  1895 

620.75 

3793.83 

Buffalo,  “  “  “ 

Nov.  11,  1898 

698.05 

3225.60 

Indianapolis 

July  3,  1897 

163.46 

403.24 

Indianapolis 

Feb.  25,  1899 

955.28 

2730.51 

Detroit,  195-197  W.  Ave. 

Aug.  25,  1897 

1403.26 

5631.30 

Lowell 

Oct.  23,  1897 

1006.36 

3524.48 

Erie 

Jan.  29,  1898 

393.01 

949.46 

Toledo 

Feb.  5.  1898 

527.48 

1855.20 

Toledo 

Jan.  27,  1900 

482.16 

1675.44 

Cincinnati 

Feb.  10,  1898 

1601.95 

5307.17 

Cincinnati 

Sept.  9,  1899 

1625.76 

5334.11 

Saginaw 

Aug.  27,  1898 

828.11 

2395.11 

Lockport 

Apr.  1,  1899 

203.85 

469.13 

Bay  City 

May  19,  1900 

424.43 

925.93 

Muncie 

Feb.  16,  1901 

355.03 

927.12 

Youngstown 

i 

May  11,  1901 

1281.33 

3605.75 
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THE  BUFFALO  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF 

S.  H.  KNOX  &  CO. 

The  Buffalo  Executive  Office  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in  1895.  Previous 
to  this,  in  1894,  H.  W.  Deyo  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Knox  as  bookkeeper,  and 
continued  with  the  Buffalo  Executive  Office,  in  charge  of  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  through  all  the  many  changes  recorded  here. 

W.  F.  Duggan  was  the  first  manager  of  the  “New  York  Bazar,”  519  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  which  opened  in  1892;  but  in  1893  the  expanding  business  required 
further  assistance,  so  he  was  transferred  to  the  head  office  to  help  in  opening 
new  stores,  and  gradually  began  to  assist  Mr.  Knox  in  buying  merchandise. 
He  contracted  tuberculosis  in  1897  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  business. 
He  died  on  June  9,  1900. 

Mr.  Knox’s  office  was  originally  located  in  the  rear  of  his  store  in  the  old 
Arcade  Building,  409  Main  Street,  Buffalo.  This  building  burned  on  December 
14,  1893.  After  the  fire,  temporary  offices  were  rented  in  the  D.  S.  Morgan 
Building.  The  new  Mooney-Brisbane  Building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Arcade.  When  it  was  completed  in  1895,  Mr.  Knox  rented  one  of  the  stores, 
No.  395  Main  Street,  and  the  offices  were  moved  to  a  mezzanine  floor  in  the 
rear  of  the  store,  where  they  remained  until  January  1,  1903,  when  they  were 
moved  to  the  Prudential  Building.  They  remained  in  this  latter  location  until 
the  Knox  stores  were  merged  into  the  new  corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
on  January  1,  1912. 

On  December  30,  1897,  there  were  twelve  stores  in  the  fast  growing  Knox 
chain.  The  responsibilities  of  general  management,  which  involved  the  purchase 
of  ever  larger  quantities  of  merchandise,  demanded  more  assistance  in  the 
Buffalo  Executive  Office.  H.  T.  M.  Treglown  was  invited  to  join  the  office  force 
on  January  1,  1898,  and  E.  M.  McBrier  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Office  just  a  year  later.  During  these  two  years  seven  new  stores  were  added 
to  the  list.  This  made  a  total  of  nineteen  stores  on  January  1,  1900. 
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LIST  OF  S.  H.  KNOX  &  CO.  STORES 

January  1,  1900 


Opening  date 

August  28,  1886— Erie,  Pa. 

September  17,  1887 — Lockport,  N.  Y. 

October  13,  1888—409  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Block  burned  in  1893 — new  store  opened  in  new 
building,  395  Main  Street,  November  25,  1895. 

June  20,  1891—549  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Moved  to  new  store — 520  William  St.  in  1895. 

February  6,  1892 — Lowell,  Mass. 

July  22,  1893— Toledo,  O. 

February  3,  1894 — Detroit,  Mich. 

February  23,  1895 — Cincinnati,  O. 

September  7,  1895 — Indianapolis,  Ind. 

July  11,  1896 — Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

February  13,  1897 — Muncie,  Ind. 

April  30,  1897 — Toronto,  Ont. 

June  11,  1898 — Youngstown,  O. 

August  27,  1898 — Saginaw,  Mich. 

October  29,  1898 — Haverhill,  Mass. 

November  19,  1898 — Jackson,  Mich. 

February  4,  1899 — Bay  City,  Mich. 

November  4,  1899 — Hamilton,  O. 

November  4,  1899 — Findlay,  Ohio 

By  1900  the  five  and  ten  cent  chains  were  getting  really  established.  Large 
stores  had  been  opened,  the  merchandising  methods  improved,  and  there  was 
an  aggressive  forward  movement  in  the  opening  of  new  stores.  At  the  same 
time  many  competitors,  observing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Woolworth  and 
Ivnox  chains,  began  to  seek  locations,  and  the  cities  were  being  rapidly  occupied. 

E.  E.  Holmes,  manager  of  the  Toronto  store,  was  added  to  the  Buffalo 
Office  corps  of  buyers  and  general  managers  in  1900.  He  resigned  in  1906  and, 
in  company  with  two  Knox  managers,  started  the  new  firm  of  Holmes,  Tolle 
and  Evans.  Mr.  Tolle  was  not  satisfied  with  the  situation;  so  in  1907  he  took 
his  equity  out  of  the  firm  by  having  the  firm  transfer  stores  #86— Chicago, 
#87 — Wabash,  and  #88 — Huntington  to  his  personal  ownership. 

In  1908  Mr.  Tolle  sold  these  stores  to  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  and  again  entered 
the  employ  of  the  latter  firm,  managing  first  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  store,  and 
later  #70 — Chicago.  He  continued  with  the  firm,  and  with  its  successor,  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  until  1913,  when  he  became  a  Superintendent  in  the  Chicago 
District;  and,  from  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  was  Merchandise  Man  in  the  Chicago 
District.  Afterward,  for  six  years,  he  was  Assistant  District  Manager  of  the 
Atlanta  District  until  December  31,  1924;  then,  for  the  year  1925,  was  Mer¬ 
chandise  Man  in  the  Manhattan  Office.  In  1926  he  became  buyer  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  office,  continuing  in  this  position  until  his  retirement  from  business  on 
December  31,  1938. 
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FIRST  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  STORE 

No.  3  East  Washington  St.,  December,  1903.  A  typical  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  store  in 

the  last  years  of  the  century. 
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EXECUTIVES  AND  MANAGERS  OF  S.  H.  KNOX 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  3,  1904. 
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Julius  C.  Zoern  began  work  in  the  Buffalo  Executive  Office  January  30, 
1900.  He  remained  in  the  Buffalo  District  Office  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Deyo  in 
the  accounting  department  after  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was  formed  in  1912; 
then  he  went  to  the  Toronto  District  Office  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
accounting  department  there.  He  held  this  position  until  he  retired  December 
31,  1940. 

On  June  1,  1903,  Charles  W.  Deyo  began  work  in  the  London,  Ont.,  store. 
He  was  there  only  some  three  months,  then  for  short  periods  worked  in  the 
Niagara  Falls  and  Lowell  stores.  He  managed  the  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  store  for 
one  year  in  1903,  and  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  store  during  1904  and  1905,  the 
Lowell  store  during  1906,  and  then  went  to  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  store  in 
January,  1907,  where  he  remained  until  1917. 

He  was  then  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  District  Office 
force,  and  during  1917  and  1918  was  a  Superintendent  of  stores.  From  January 
1,  1919,  he  was,  for  three  years,  Merchandise  Man;  then,  beginning  January  1, 
1922,  he  became  Assistant  District  Manager,  continuing  in  this  position  until 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Dallas  District  Office  on  January  1,  1927, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years. 

His  extensive  experience  in  these  various  positions  admirably  fitted  him 
for  the  next  advance.  He  was  invited  to  the  executive  office  in  New  York  in 
1929,  where  for  two  years  he  was  Executive  Office  Representative.  In  January, 
1931,  he  was  chosen  Superintendent  of  Buying,  and,  while  occupying  this  posi¬ 
tion,  was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  corporation.  On  January  1,  1936,  he 
was  elected  President,  which  position  he  still  occupies.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Deyo,  the  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cent  price  limits  were  abandoned, 
thereby  enabling  the  stores  to  carry  a  greater  variety  of  merchandise;  and, 
because  of  the  need  of  more  counter  space  on  which  to  display  these  added 
items,  a  program  of  enlargement  and  modernization  of  the  stores  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  six  years,  and  is  still  continuing.  The  day  of  the  “Super 
Woolworth  Store”  has  arrived. 

In  the  eighteen  months'  period  from  January  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901, 
five  new  stores  were  opened;  and  by  January  1,  1904,  the  total  number  had 
reached  thirty-three. 

In  the  autumn  of  1903  the  executive  office  of  the  firm  was  moved  from  the 
mezzanine  floor  of  395  Main  Street  to  the  Prudential  Building.  The  lease  began 
January  1,  1904,  but  possession  was  obtained  a  few  months  before  the  new  year. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Knox,  Mr.  John  Seibert,  had  started  opening  a  chain  of 
stores  in  the  western  states  some  years  earlier.  He  had  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Daniel  Good;  and,  on  January  1,  1904,  had  a  total  of  twenty-two 
stores  operating  under  the  firm  name  of  Seibert,  Good  &  Co.  A  few  years 
prior  to  1904  Mr.  Seibert's  health  had  failed,  and  he  had  gone  to  Pasadena  to 
live.  This  threw  the  burden  of  the  business  upon  Mr.  Good.  They  were  located 
in  many  of  the  larger  and  more  important  cities  in  the  central  west,  and  some 
of  the  larger  eastern  chains  were  envious  of  these  locations  and  had  made  over¬ 
tures  to  Mr.  Good  to  purchase  their  chain  of  stores.  Mr.  Knox  knew  nothing 
of  this  at  the  time;  and  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  in  late  1903,  to  receive  a 
call  from  Mr.  Good,  who  made  a  suggestion  to  him  that  it  might  be  to  the 
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advantage  of  both  firms  to  combine  their  forces.  This  suggestion  grew  out  of 
the  earlier  friendship  of  Mr.  Seibert  and  Mr.  Knox. 

The  arrangement  was  quickly  consummated.  The  new  firm  of  S.  H.  Knox 
&  Co.  was  incorporated  on  February  25,  1904,  and  the  twenty-two  stores  of 
Seibert,  Good  &  Co.  were  joined  with  the  thirty-three  stores  of  the  Knox  chain. 
The  executive  offices  of  the  Knox  stores  had  recently  been  moved  to  their  com¬ 
modious  offices  in  the  Prudential  Building,  so  there  was  ample  accommodation 
for  the  larger  executive  force  which  the  new  corporation  required.  Mr.  Daniel 
Good  and  Ralph  Connable,  Jr.,  of  the  former  Seibert,  Good  &  Co.  firm,  took 
up  their  tasks  in  the  new  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  executive  offices,  Mr.  Good  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Knox  in  the  general  management,  and  Mr.  Connable  as  buyer. 

The  absorption  of  the  Seibert,  Good  &  Co.  firm  started  quite  a  race  on  the 
part  of  the  larger  chains  to  purchase  the  smaller  groups.  During  1904  S.  H. 
Knox  &  Co.  purchased  the  nine  stores  of  H.  G.  Woolworth  &  Co.,  and  five  of 
the  stores  of  Foster,  Post  &  Co.  Thus  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  started  the  year  of 
1904  with  thirty-three  stores,  and  ended  the  same  year  with  sixty-eight. 

In  1903  Henry  D.  Knox  began  as  a  buyer  in  the  Buffalo  Office.  A  few 
years  later  Mr.  S.  H.  Knox’s  health  became  impaired,  and  he  desired  to  be 
relieved  somewhat  of  business  strain;  so  he  arranged  with  his  younger  brother, 
Henry,  to  act  as  his  personal  representative.  He  turned  over  to  Mr.  Good  and 
Henry  Knox  the  heavier  and  more  exacting  responsibilities  of  general  manage¬ 
ment,  while  he  kept  general  oversight  of  the  business  and  took  more  time  for 
leisure  at  his  stock  farm  at  East  Aurora. 

On  June  11,  1906,  C.  Howard  Lovell  began  as  assistant  in  the  accounting 
office.  He  continued  with  the  Buffalo  District  Office  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
as  assistant  to  H.  W.  Deyo  after  the  new  corporation  absorbed  the  S.  H.  Knox 
&  Co.  stores  in  1912.  After  Mr.  Deyo  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  account¬ 
ing  department  in  the  New  York  Executive  Office  in  May,  1920,  Air.  Lovell 
became  the  head  of  the  accounting  department  in  the  Buffalo  District  Office, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was  invited  to  the  executive  office  in  New  York, 
on  December  31,  1931,  to  fill  the  vacancy  that  was  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
H.  W.  Deyo.  He  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  corporation. 

The  following  buyers  and  general  managers  were  added  to  the  executive 
office  force  in  subsequent  years:  — 

Harry  S.  Griffin  in  1906 

Frank  J.  Hutchinson  in  1907 

J.  Frank  Nutting  in  1906  as  store  superintendent,  and  as  buyer  in  1910 

C.  E.  Mickler  in  1910 


These,  together  with  those  previously  mentioned,  comprised  the  Buffalo 
Executive  Office  personnel  on  January  1,  1912,  when  the  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co. 
stores,  numbering  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twelve,  were  incorporated  with 
the  other  chains  into  the  newly  formed  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

The  members  of  the  Buffalo  Executive  Office  were  assigned  to  various  places 
in  the  new  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  as  follows:  — 
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1.  Seymour  H.  Knox  was  elected  a  \ice  President  but  retired  from  active 

participation  in  the  business.  He  died  May  16,  1915. 

2.  Daniel  Good  retired  from  business.  He  died  July  13,  1922. 

3.  H.  W.  Deyo  remained  in  the  Buffalo  District  Office,  in  charge  of  the 

accounting  department,  until  May  8,  1920,  when  he  joined  the  New 
York  Executive  Office,  was  elected  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer, 
and  took  charge  of  the  accounting  department.  He  retained  this  posi¬ 
tion  until  he  retired  from  business  January  1,  1932. 

4.  H.  T.  M.  Treglown  remained  in  the  Buffalo  District  Office  as  buyer  for 

one  year,  then  retired.  He  died  February  10,  1933. 

5.  E.  M.  McBrier,  Harry  S.  Griffin  and  Frank  J.  Hutchinson  went  to  the 

New  York  Executive  Office  as  buyers,  continuing  as  such  until  they 
resigned. 

E.  M.  McBrier  resigned  August  1,  1921. 

Harry  S.  Griffin  resigned  June  1,  1926. 

Frank  J.  Hutchinson  resigned  December  31,  1928. 

6.  Ralph  Connable,  Jr.,  was  appointed  District  Manager  of  the  Toronto 

District,  and  held  this  position  until  he  retired  December  31,  1925. 
He  returned  to  Buffalo  to  live.  He  died  April  18,  1939. 

7.  J.  Frank  Nutting  went  to  the  Chicago  District  Office  as  Assistant  Man¬ 

ager,  and,  after  one  year,  became  District  Manager  for  two  years; 
then  came  to  New  York  Executive  Office  where  he  was  Superintendent 
of  Buying  for  one  year.  In  1916  he  was  elected  a  Vice  President  of 
the  corporation,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  January  31, 
1930. 

8.  Henry  D.  Knox  was  appointed  District  Manager  of  the  Buffalo  District 

Office.  He  retired  July  9,  1919,  and  died  January  24,  1934. 

9.  Charles  E.  Mickler  became  Assistant  District  Manager  of  the  Toronto 

District  for  1912-1914,  then  District  Manager  of  the  Chicago  District 
for  1915-1917;  and,  on  January  1,  1918,  opened  the  new  Minneapolis 
District  office,  where  he  was  District  Manager  until  he  retired  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1933. 
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LIST  OF  S.  H.  KNOX  &  CO.  STORES 
December  31,  1911 


The  Seibert,  Good  &  Co.  chain  of  twenty-two  stores  (indicated  “S”)  was 
purchased  in  January,  1904.  Later  in  the  same  year,  nine  stores  were  purchased 
from  H.  G.  Woolworth  (indicated  “W”),  and  five  from  Foster.  Post  &  Co. 
(indicated  “F”).  Two  of  the  latter,  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  were  closed,  as 
Knox  already  had  stores  in  these  cities. 

All  the  stores  of  the  new  corporation  of  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  were  given  new 
numbers,  according  to  rank  in  sales  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
in  the  corporation  included  No.  69  Rockford.  This  was  the  last  store  in  the 
list  on  December  31,  1904. 

Store 
Number 

(S)  1 — Chicago,  Ill. 

158  State  St. 

2 —  Detroit,  Mich. 

395-7  Woodward  Ave. 

3 —  Cincinnati,  O. 

30  W.  Fifth  St. 

4—  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

395  Main  St. 

(S)  5 — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

510  Washington  Ave. 

(S)  6 — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1104-6  Main  St. 

7 —  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

11-13  E.  Washington  St. 

8 —  Youngstown,  O. 

9 —  Toledo,  O. 

10 — Lowell,  Mass. 

(S)  11 — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

718  N.  Broadway 
(S)  12 — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

218-220  Grand  Ave. 

(S)  13 — Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

14 — Cincinnati,  O. 

1133  Main  Street 
(S)  15 — Duluth,  Minn. 

16 — Akron,  O. 

(S)  17 — Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

(S)  18 — Chicago,  Ill. 

1340  Milwaukee  Ave. 

19 —  Erie,  Pa. 

20 —  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

(S)  21 — Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

22 —  Jackson,  Mich. 

23 —  Saginaw,  Mich. 

24 —  Haverhill,  Mass. 

25 —  Muncie,  Ind. 

(S)  26 — Evansville,  Ind. 

27 —  Richmond,  Ind. 

28 —  Bay  City,  Mich. 

29 —  Findlay,  Ohio 

30—  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

520  William  St. 

(S)  31 — South  Chicago,  Ill. 

9118  Commercial  Ave. 

End  of  list  of  stores  as  of  December  31,  1904.  Stores  from  No.  70  to  No. 
114  were  opened  from  January  1,  1905,  to  December  31,  1911. 


Store 

Number 

(S)  32 — Racine,  Wis. 

(S)  33 — Chicago,  Ill. 

520  E.  North  Ave. 
(S)  34— Quincy,  Ill. 

(S)  35— Elgin,  Ill. 

(S)  36 — Superior,  Wis. 

37 — Sandusky,  O. 

(S)  38 — Oshkosh,  Wis. 

39 —  Hamilton,  O. 

40 —  Lima,  O. 

41 —  Covington,  Ky. 

42 —  Mansfield,  O. 

(S)  43 — Bloomington,  Ill. 

(S)  44 — Madison,  Wis. 

45—  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

448  Main  St. 

46—  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

47 —  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

(S)  48 — Galesburg,  Ill. 

49 — Lockport,  N.  Y. 

(S)  50 — Clinton,  la. 

51 —  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

52 —  Toronto,  Ontario 

53 —  London,  Ontario 

54 —  Hamilton,  Ontario 

55 —  Brantford,  Ontario 

56 —  Kingston,  Ontario 

57 —  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

(W)  58 — Canton,  Ohio 
(W)  59 — Lansing,  Mich. 

(W)  60 — Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
(W)  61 — Marion,  Ind. 

(W)  62 — Newburyport,  Mass. 
(W)  63 — Milwaukee,  Wis. 

410  National  Ave. 
(W)  64 — Burlington,  la. 

(W)  65 — Sheboygan,  Wis. 

(W)  66 — Muskegon,  Mich. 

(F)  67 — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
(F)  68 — Danville,  Ill. 

(F)  69— Rockford,  Ill. 
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Store 

Number 

70 —  Chicago,  Ill. 

217-219  State  St. 

71 —  Cambridge,  O. 

72 —  Ironton,  O. 

73 —  Marinette,  Wis. 

74 —  Evanston,  Ill. 

75 —  Traverse  City,  Mi  h. 

76 —  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

77 —  Hannibal,  Mo. 

78 —  Woodstock,  Ont. 

79 —  Corning,  N.  Y. 

80 —  Stratford,  Ont. 

81 —  Berlin,  Ont. 

82 —  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

83 —  Chatham,  Ont. 

84 —  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

708  Franklin  Ave. 

85 —  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

1109-1  lfl  Main  St. 

86 —  -Chicago,  Ill. 

4723  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

87 —  Wabash,  Ind. 

88 —  Huntington,  Ind. 

89 —  Chicago,  Ill. 

3169  Lincoln  Ave. 

90 —  Newport,  Ky. 


Store 

Number 

91 —  Galt,  Ont. 

92 —  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 

93 —  Peterborough,  Ont. 

94—  — Kansas  City,  Kans. 

95 —  Peru,  Ind. 

96 —  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

777-9  Third  St. 

97 —  Elyria,  Ohio 

98 —  Kenosha,  Wis. 

99 —  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

100 —  Kokomo,  Ind. 

101 —  Hammond,  Ind. 

102 —  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

103— 

104 —  Winona,  Minn. 

105 —  Brazil,  Ind. 

106— 

107 —  Covington,  Ky. 

632  Madison  Ave. 

108 —  Beloit,  Wis. 

109 —  Frankfort,  Ind. 

110 —  Lincoln,  Ill. 

111 —  Alpena,  Mich. 

112 —  Ft.  Madison,  la. 

113—  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

114—  Marion,  Ind. 


Store  #103— Indianapolis,  Ind.  (No.  3  E.  Washington  St.)  was  closed 
before  1912,  and  there  was  no  store  #106  operating  on  December  31,  1911. 
There  were,  however,  new  stores  opened  and  doing  business  in  new  locations  in 
#113— Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  and  #114— Marion,  Ind.,  and  these  completed  the 
one  hundred  twelve  stores  which  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  merged  into  the  new  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  Two  other  stores  were  under  lease,  both  new  locations  in  cities 
already  occupied;  #115— Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  #116— Danville,  Ill.  These 
stores  were  not  opened  for  business  until  1912,  after  the  new  firm  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Co.  was  formed. 

The  above  112  stores  were  merged  into  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  on  January 

1,  1912. 
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MEMORANDA 


regarding  F.  W.  Woolworth  and  Associates, 
and  development  of  the 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH  CO. 


1.  March  24,  1873. 


2.  Autumn,  1875. 


3.  June  11,  1876. 


4.  June,  1877. 


5.  Spring,  1878. 


Frank  W.  Woolworth  started  to  work  for  Augsbury  & 
Moore  in  the  “Corner  Store,”  Watertown.  This  store 
was  on  the  Public  Square  and  Arsenal  Street.  The 
same  location  is  now  occupied  by  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Co.’s  5  and  10  Cent  Store.  He  received  no  salary  at 
the  beginning  of  his  term  of  service.  In  a  General 
Letter  written  by  himself  on  May  8,  1916,  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  he  said,  “E.  W.  Barrett  was  head  clerk  (in 
Augsbury  &  Moore’s  store)  at  $13.00  per  week  salary. 
I  started  on  nothing  per  week.  Through  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett’s  kindness  I  had  the  nerve  to  stay  in  that  store.” 
He  later  was  paid  $3.50  per  week,  and  still  later  was 
raised  to  $6.00  per  week. 

Mr.  Barrett  afterwards  went  into  partnership  with 
a  Mr.  Golding,  who  was  head  clerk  in  A.  Bushnell’s 
store  in  Watertown;  and  in  the  fall  of  1875  they 
opened  a  99  cent  store  in  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Air.  Woolworth  wrote: —  “The  reason  why  I  recall 
this  instance  is  because  it  was  the  turning  point  in 
my  life.  At  that  time  I  was  getting  $6.00  per  week 
in  Moore  &  Smith’s  store.  I  applied  for  Mr.  Gold¬ 
ing’s  position  in  Bushnell’s  store  which  I  got  at  $10.00 
per  week.  I  remained  in  Bushnell’s  store  until  Febru¬ 
ary  (1876)  when  I  was  taken  sick  and  laid  up  for  a 
year  and  a  half.” 

Mr.  Woolworth  was  taken  ill  and  returned  to  his 
parents’  home  at  Great  Bend,  N.  Y.,  to  recuperate. 

While  still  ill,  he  married  Jennie  Creighton,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Creighton  of  Picton,  Ont.,  Canada. 

He  returned  to  work  for  Aloore  &  Smith,  successors 
to  Augsbury  &  Moore,  at  $10.00  per  week.  Later 
this  salary  was  reduced  to  $8.50  per  week  because  of 
“hard  times.” 

Mr.  Woolworth  wrote: —  “In  the  spring  of  1878  Mr. 
Golding  visited  Watertown  and  he  asked  Mr.  Moore, 
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FIRST  5  AND  10  CENT  STORE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opened  October  31,  1896,  at  259-261  Sixth  Avenue,  Alvin  E.  Ivie,  Manager. 
From  reproduction  exhibit  in  the  New  York  City  Museum. 
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in  a  conversation  which  I  overheard,  if  he  ever  had  a 
5^  counter.  Mr.  Moore  replied  that  he  ‘never  heard 
of  any  such  thing!’ — and  Mr.  Golding  stated  that  he 
had  tried  a  5^  counter  and  it  proved  to  be  a  big  suc¬ 
cess.”  (From  F.  W.  W.’s  letter  of  May  8,  1916.) 

6.  August,  1878.  Further  quoting  from  the  same  letter, —  “Mr.  Moore 

was  in  New  York  and  bought  less  than  $100  worth  of 
5^  goods  and  I  helped  to  display  these  goods  on  a 
counter  in  the  center  of  the  store  in  Watertown. — 
that  was  the  beginning  of  my  experience  in  the  5  and 
10 ([‘  business.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  stock,  there  was  also  mixed 
in  all  the  “stickers”  from  the  regular  stock  that  could 
be  sold  at  five  cents,  as  well  as  selections  from  the 
regular  “Yankee  Notions”  stock  carried  by  the  store. 
A  crude  handmade  sign  on  the  back  of  the  counter 
read  “Any  Article,  5^.”  This  counter  was  a  great 
success  from  the  start. 

Thus,  Mr.  Woolworth  gave  credit  to  Messrs.  Bar¬ 
rett  and  Golding  for  the  original  idea  of  a  “Five  Cent 
Counter.”  However,  it  was  his  genius  that  grasped 
the  idea  and  expanded  it  into  an  exclusive  five  cent 
store;  his  discernment  that  perceived  the  limitations 
of  the  five  cent  price,  which  caused  him  to  enlarge 
the  plan  to  include  ten  cent  merchandise;  and  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  that  followed  the  idea  through 
many  discouragements  to  final  success  in  establishing 
the  first  permanent  “5  and  10  Cent  Store”  in  the 
world. 

7.  February  22,  1879.  F.  W.  Woolworth  opened  his  first  5  Cent  Store  in  the 

old  Arcade  Building  at  Utica.  His  opening  stock  con¬ 
sisted  of  $315.00  worth  of  merchandise  which  he 
bought  from  Moore  &  Smith.  Having  no  money,  he 
gave  as  collateral  his  note  endorsed  by  his  father, 
John  Woolworth.  The  store  was  very  small,  but 
ample  for  his  limited  stock.  Business  was  encourag¬ 
ing  at  first,  but  trade  soon  slackened.  This  created  a 
doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  such  a  store  could 
continue  to  run  permanently.  It  led  him  to  think 
that  perhaps  the  future  of  such  stores  was  limited  to 
a  short  occupancy;  that  people  would  get  “filled  up” 
with  five  cent  merchandise,  and  that  trade  would 
finally  dry  up.  This  fear  kept  him  from  restocking 
as  he  should  have  done,  and  this  in  turn  resulted  in 
smaller  sales.  He  decided  to  try  opening  in  a  new 
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location  on  a  larger  scale.  The  store  was  closed  in 
May,  1879,  and  the  unsold  merchandise  was  shipped 
back  to  Moore  &  Smith. 


8.  June  21,  1879.  Mr.  \\  oolworth  opened  his  second  store  at  Lancaster, 

Pa.  He  supplemented  the  stock  from  the  Utica  store 
by  fresh  purchases  from  Moore  &  Smith  of  Water- 
town. 

The  original  stock  was  slightly  more  than  $400.00 
in  value.  Sales  for  the  first  day  were  $127.64  and, 
for  the  first  seven  days,  $436.74.  The  store  was  the 
first  permanently  successful  5  Cent  Store  ever  opened. 
Mr.  Woolworth  soon  realized  that  the  price  limit  of 
live  cents  did  not  afford  sufficient  variety  to  build  a 
large  volume  of  business,  and  he  later  added  a  ten 
cent  line.  Thus  was  born  the  “5  and  10  Cent  Store.” 
There  has  been  a  store  in  Lancaster  continuously  un¬ 
der  the  Woolworth  name  from  this  date. 


9.  July  19,  1879.  F.  W.  Woolworth,  with  his  brother,  C.  S.  Woolworth, 

as  manager,  opened  a  store  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It  was 
called  the  “Great  5  Cent  Store.”  In  eight  months  of 
operation  they  made  a  profit  of  $800.00;  but  the  land¬ 
lord  wanted  a  little  more  rent,  and  they  felt  they 
could  not  afford  to  pay  it.  They  moved  their  stock 
to  York,  Pa.,  but  after  three  months  in  this  city,  the 
profits  were  only  $36.00;  so  what  was  left  of  the  stock 
was  packed  up  and  shipped  to  the  Lancaster  store, 
pending  decision  as  to  the  next  step. 

10.  November  6,  1880.  A  store  was  rented  at  125  Penn  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  stock  from  the  York  store,  supplemented  by  some 
fresh  merchandise,  was  shipped  to  the  new  store. 
Frank  W.  Woolworth  furnished  the  capital,  and  C.  S. 
Woolworth  continued  as  manager. 

11.  January  9,  1881.  C.  S.  Woolworth  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Scran¬ 

ton  store.  F.  W.  Woolworth  started  the  new  Cash 
Book  on  January  10th,  and  kept  the  book  until  Febru¬ 
ary  14th,  when  he  turned  it  over  to  Charles  Sumner, 
who  from  that  time  kept  the  books  and  managed  the 
store.  The  first  entry  in  the  new  cash  book  for  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1881,  shows  sales  for  the  day  were  $13.27.  Sales 
for  the  first  year  were  a  little  over  $9,000.00. 


12.  January,  1883.  C.  S.  Woolworth  bought  out  F.  W.  Woolworth’s  in¬ 

terest  in  the  Scranton  store,  and  thereafter  operated 
the  business  independently. 
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13.  September  10,  1884. 

Under  the  firm  name  of  “Woolworth  &  Kirby,”  C.  S. 
Woolworth  and  Fred  M.  Kirby  opened  a  store  at 
W  ilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Each  partner  provided  $600.00 
capital,  total  $1200.00.  The  first  day’s  sales  were 
$26.32.  This  store  had  “hard  sledding,”  and  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  it  achieved  any  marked  suc¬ 
cess. 

14.  September  20,  1884. 

F.  .  W  oolworth  and  S.  H.  Knox  opened  a  store  in 
Reading,  Pa.  Later  Mr.  Knox  sold  his  interest  to 
A.  H.  Satterthwait.  Then  Woolworth  and  Knox 
opened  a  store  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  May  15,  1886. 
It  was  in  a  poor  location,  and  was  not  a  success;  so 
the  store  was  closed. 

15.  July,  1886. 

Frank  W.  Woolworth  opened  an  office  at  104  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York  City,  and  thereafter  did  the  buy¬ 
ing,  paid  the  bills,  and  kept  the  books  for  all  his 
stores.  This  first  office  consisted  merely  of  desk  room 
with  a  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  was  a  representative  for 
J.  M.  Mellov  Co.,  Philadelphia,  tinware  manufac¬ 
turers. 

16.  August  28,  1886. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  and  S.  H.  Knox  opened  a  store  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  under  the  firm  name  of  “Woolworth  & 
Knox.”  This  store  was  a  success.  First  day’s  sales 
were  $213.25. 

17.  August  2,  1887. 

C.  S.  W  oolworth  and  F.  M.  Kirby  dissolved  their 
partnership  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  store.  Mr.  Wool- 
worth’s  interest  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Kirby,  who 
carried  on  alone;  and,  with  that  store  as  a  beginning, 
later  developed  his  own  chain  of  stores.  His  first 
store,  after  Wilkes-Barre,  was  opened  at  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  in  1889.  This  store  was  soon  afterward 
sold  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  the  managing 
partner. 

18.  September  17,  1887. 

F.  W.  Woolworth,  S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  M.  McBrier 
opened  a  store  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Woolworth  and 
Knox  each  had  one- fourth  interest  in  the  net  profits, 
and  McBrier  had  one-half  interest.  The  firm  name 
was  “Woolworth  &  McBrier.”  Knox  and  McBrier 
each  furnished  $1,000.00  capital.  McBrier  ran  the 
store,  and  Woolworth  kept  the  books  and  purchased 
the  goods. 
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19.  Autumn  of  1887. 


F.  W.  Wool  worth  moved  his  office  in  New  York  City 
to  321  Broadway.  It  consisted  of  a  room  in  a  loft, 
with  front  part  railed  off  and  used  as  an  office.  The 
rear  part  was  used  as  store  room  for  a  small  stock 
of  merchandise,  which  was  shipped  to  the  stores  as 
wanted.  This  was  the  modest  beginning  of  the  New 
York  wholesale  warehouse. 

At  this  date  the  stores  were: — 


Lancaster,  Pa. 
Reading,  Pa. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Opened 

June  21,  1879 
Sept.  20,  1884 


Aug.  8,  1885 
Sept.  5,  1885 
Aug.  28,  1886 
Oct.  16,  1886 
Oct.  23,  1886 
Sept.  17,  1887 


Partner 

W.  D.  Rock  (Manager) 

A.  H.  Satterthwait,  who  had 
purchased  his  interest  from 
S.  H.  Knox 
H.  H.  Hesslet 
O.  Woodworth 
Seymour  H.  Knox 
Earl  Northrup 
A.  Getman 

S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  M.  McBrier 


20.  July  21,  1888.  With  Carson  C.  Peck  as  partner,  Mr.  Woolworth 

opened  a  store  at  153  Genesee  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

21.  August  29,  1888.  Alvin  E.  Ivie  went  to  work  for  F.  W.  Woolworth  as 

bookkeeper. 


22.  September  1,  1888.  F.  W.  Woolworth  moved  his  office  to  Room  242  on 

fifth  floor  of  the  old  Stewart  Building.  A  month  later 
he  moved  to  Room  238  in  the  same  building,  fifth 
floor,  on  the  Reade  Street  side. 


23.  October  13,  1888. 


24.  January  1,  1890. 


25.  January  5,  1890. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  and  S.  H.  Knox  opened  a  store  in 
the  old  Palace  Arcade  Building,  409  Main  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  firm  name  was  “Woolworth  k 
Knox.” 

Expansion  of  the  business  was  accelerated  in  1888 
by  the  addition  of  five  stores,  as  follows: — 

Opened  Partner 

Utica,  N.  Y.  July  21,  1888  C.  C.  Peck 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Aug.  11,  1888  Miss  M.  A.  Creighton 

(Manager) 

Wilmington,  Del.  Sept.  8,  1888  B.  W.  Gage 

Allentown,  Pa.  Sept.  15,  1888  C.  P.  Case  (Manager) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Oct.  13,  1888  S.  H.  Knox 

S.  H.  Knox  purchased  F.  W.  Woolworth’s  interest  in 
Erie  and  Buffalo  stores  and  from  this  date  started  to 
develop  his  own  chain  of  stores. 

Carson  C.  Peck  came  to  New  York  to  assist  in  the 
general  management  of  the  Woolworth  stores. 
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26.  February  19,  1890.  F.  W.  Woolworth  sailed  from  New  York  on  S.S. 

“Paris.”  It  was  his  first  trip  to  Europe  to  purchase 
goods. 

27.  Spring,  1890.  S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  P.  Charlton  formed  the  co-partner¬ 

ship  of  “Knox  &  Charlton”  and  opened  a  store  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  which  was  managed  by  Mr.  Charlton. 
Later  they  added  other  stores  under  the  “Knox  & 
Charlton”  name,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  New  Britain,  Conn. 

This  partnership  continued  until  January  1,  1896, 
when  it  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Knox  taking  the  Lowell 
store  and  Mr.  Charlton  the  Fall  River,  Hartford  and 
New  Britain  stores. 


28.  September  15,  1890.  A  general  letter  was  sent  out  from  Mr.  Woolworth’s 

New  York  office,  tabulating  store  openings  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 


“Sales  for  All  Stores  now  Running,  for  First  Day,  and  First  7  Days” 


When 

Opened 

Size  Amount  of 

of  Stock 

Store  Opening  Day 

1st  Days 
Sales 

Rank 

7  Days 
Sales 

Rank 

Lancaster 

June  21/79 

35 

X 

14 

410.00 

127.64 

14 

436.74 

14 

Reading 

Sept.  20/84 

45 

X 

16 

1531.47 

209.20 

11 

1517.61 

8 

Harrisburg 

Aug.  8/85 

40 

X 

15 

1615.00 

196.73 

12 

953.05 

12 

Trenton 

Sept.  5/85 

90 

X 

15^ 

2192.75 

353.55 

2 

2154.81 

3 

Erie 

Aug.  28/86 

150 

X 

22 

2492.75 

213.25 

9 

1757.86 

5 

Elmira 

Oct.  16/86 

45 

X 

15 

2245.35 

29.05 

15 

329.70 

15 

Easton 

Oct.  23/86 

45 

X 

16 

2299.55 

170.40 

13 

823.11 

13 

Utica 

July  21/88 

65 

X 

16J 

3450.00 

211.80 

10 

1020.41 

19 

Poughkeepsie 

Aug.  11/88 

55 

X 

15 

2600.00 

213.30 

8 

1117.78 

9 

Wilmington 

Sept.  8/88 

110 

X 

17 

2900.00 

216.00 

7 

1694.33 

6 

Allentown 

Sept.  15/88 

75 

X 

20 

2800.00 

224.94 

6 

1027.07 

10 

Buffalo 

Oct.  13/88 

85 

X 

18 

4200.00 

261.42 

5 

1671.59 

7 

Syracuse 

Aug.  10/89 

120 

X 

20 

4500.00 

301.15 

4 

1821.66 

4 

New  Haven 

Oct.  19/89 

80 

X 

17 

4800.00 

314.60 

3 

2357.90 

1 

Springfield 

Sept.  6/90 

120 

X 

22 

7000.00 

452.01 

1 

2262.77 

2 

Note: — Mr.  Woolworth’s  interest  in  the  Erie  and  Buffalo  stores  listed  above  was  bought  by  S.  H. 
Knox  on  January  1,  1890. 


29.  August,  1891.  A  new  store  in  Rochester  was  opened  at  114-116  East 

Main  Street,  at  a  rental  of  $4,500.00  per  year.  The 
opening  day’s  sales,  $1,119.22,  broke  all  previous 
records. 

30.  January  1,  1893.  Clinton  P.  Case,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 

Rochester  store,  came  to  the  New  York  office  as  assist¬ 
ant  buyer. 
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S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.  opened  a  store  at  197  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit,  in  charge  of  E.  M.  McBrier.  The 
store  was  only  20  x  100  ft.,  and  at  the  beginning  only 
the  first  floor  was  used  as  salesroom.  The  first  day’s 
sales  were  $1,007.64,  the  largest  of  any  S.  H.  Knox 
&  Co.  store  up  to  that  date. 

Inside  of  a  year  the  salesroom  was  doubled  in  size 
by  opening  the  second  floor.  Later  an  adjoining  store 
was  rented,  and  the  original  store  thus  enlarged  to 
four  times  its  original  size. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  opened  their  first  Washing¬ 
ton  store  while  Mr.  Woolworth  was  in  Europe.  Sales 
on  opening  day  were  $1,954.08. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  opened  their  first  Brooklyn 
store  at  No.  532  Fulton  Street.  The  opening  day’s 
sales,  $3,139.41,  broke  all  previous  records. 

S.  H.  Knox  and  E.  P.  Charlton  dissolved  partnership. 
(See  No.  27.) 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  opened  their  first  New  York 
City  store  at  No.  259-261  Sixth  Ave.  Alvin  E.  Ivie 
was  the  manager.  This  store  was  moved  to  the  east 
side  of  Sixth  Ave.,  No.  260,  in  November,  1900. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.  bought  nine  of  E.  P.  Charl¬ 
ton’s  stores  in  the  New  England  states. 

E.  M.  McBrier  left  Detroit  to  become  buyer  in  the 
Buffalo  office.  At  that  time  S.  H.  Knox  and  associ¬ 
ates  had  fifteen  stores,  as  follows:— 


31.  February  3,  1894. 


32.  August,  1895. 

33.  November  16,  1895. 

34.  January  1,  1896. 

35.  October  31,  1896. 

36.  -  1898. 

37.  January  1,  1899. 


38.  November,  1900. 


1.  Erie,  Pa. 

2.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

3.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  395 

Main  St. 

4.  Lowell,  Mass. 

5.  Toledo,  O. 

6.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  520 

William  St. 

7.  Detroit,  Mich. 


8.  Cincinnati,  O. 

9.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

10.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

11.  Muncie,  Ind. 

12.  Toronto,  Can. 

13.  Youngstown,  O. 

14.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

15.  Haverhill,  Mass. 


F.  W.  Woolworth  built  his  first  “Woolworth  Build¬ 
ing”  on  the  site  of  his  first  successful  5  &  10  Cent 
Store  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  It  was  five  stories  high,  the 
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first  floor  being  occupied  by  the  Woolworth  store, 
and  the  upper  four  floors  rented  as  offices. 

39.  August,  1904.  F.  W.  Woolworth  bought  the  Murphy  chain  of  twelve 

five  and  ten  cent  stores.  They  were  located  mostly 
in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

40.  February  16,  1905.  Mr.  Woolworth  formed  his  stores  into  a  corporation, 

using  the  firm  name  of  “F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.” 
Prior  to  this  he  was  the  sole  individual  owner.  Only 
his  close  business  associates  owned  stock  in  this  cor¬ 
poration. 

41.  May  30,  1909.  F.  W.  Woolworth  started  for  England  to  begin  busi¬ 

ness  there  as  a  private  company  under  the  name  of 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  Ltd.  with  Fred  M.  Woolworth 
and  B.  D.  Miller  in  charge.  The  first  store  was 
opened  in  Liverpool. 


42.  January  1,  1912.  The  present  corporation  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  was 

formed  as  of  this  date  by  combining  the  following 
stores: — 


F. 

W. 

Woolworth  &  Co . 

. . .  318 

stores 

S. 

H. 

Knox  &  Co . 

...  112 

(( 

F. 

M. 

Kirby  &  Co . 

.  .  .  96 

u 

E. 

P. 

Charlton  &  Co . 

.  .  .  53 

u 

C. 

S. 

Woolworth  . 

15 

u 

W 

.  H 

.  Moore  . 

2 

u 

596 

stores 

The  agreement  was  signed  Nov.  1,  1911,  to  take  effect 

Jan.  1,  1912. 


43.  April  24,  1913.  The  Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  City  was  offi¬ 

cially  opened.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pressed  a 
button  in  Washington,  lighting  the  80,000  electric 
lights  in  the  building  for  the  first  time.  For  more 
than  a  decade  it  was  the  tallest  building  in  the  world, 
792  ft.  1  in.  above  the  sidewalk. 

That  evening  Mr.  F.  W.  Woolworth  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert.  The 
main  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Rev.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  who  called  the  building  a  “Cathedral 
of  Commerce,”  by  which  name  the  building  has  since 
been  known. 
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44.  April  28,  1915. 

45.  May  16,  1915. 

46.  January  24,  1918. 


47.  April  8,  1919. 

48.  June  11,  1919. 

49.  January  26,  1923. 

50.  December  31,  1925. 

51.  July  30,  1927. 

52.  January,  1929. 


53.  November  20,  1930. 

54.  December  30,  1930. 


Carson  C.  Peck,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  died 
at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aged  57  years. 

Seymour  H.  Knox  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
aged  54  years. 

During  the  period  from  January  1,  1912,  to  January 
1,  1918,  the  number  of  stores  increased  to  one  thou¬ 
sand.  Store  #1000,  at  5th  Avenue  and  40th  Street, 
opened  in  May,  1918.  It  was  announced  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Woolworth  dinner,  January  24,  1918,  when 
Messrs.  C.  S.  Woolworth,  F.  M.  Kirby  and  E.  P. 
Charlton  passed  out  canes  as  souvenirs  to  all  execu¬ 
tive  and  district  office  men  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  Woolworth  dinner.  These  canes  had  a 
silver  ferrule  on  which  was  engraved  “1000  stores, 
Jan.  24,  1918.” 

Frank  W.  Woolworth  died  at  his  country  residence, 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  aged  67  years. 

Hubert  T.  Parson  was  elected  President. 

Fred  M.  Woolworth,  President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  English  firm  of  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  Ltd., 
died  in  England. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  stores  totaled  1423. 

The  first  store  in  Germany  was  opened  at  Bremen. 

At  the  50th  Anniversary  Dinner  there  were:  — 


In  the  United  States .  1610  stores 

In  Canada .  130 

In  Great  Britain  .  350 

In  Germany  .  35  “ 

In  Cuba .  8  “ 


2133  “ 

Earle  P.  Charlton  died  at  Westport  Harbor,  Mass., 
aged  67  years. 

There  were  1,881  stores  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Cuba,  428  stores  in  England,  60 
stores  in  Germany;  total,  2,369. 
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55.  March,  1932. 

Stores  began  to  sell  twenty  cent  merchandise. 

56.  June  8,  1932. 

Hubert  T.  Parson  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
corporation,  and  B.  D.  Miller  was  elected  in  his  stead. 

57.  November  13,  1935. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  re¬ 
moving  the  sales  price  limit  on  merchandise. 

58.  December  11,  1935. 

Byron  D.  Miller  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
corporation  and  Charles  W.  Deyo  was  elected  in  his 
stead. 

59.  July  9,  1940. 

Hubert  T.  Parson,  second  President  of  the  Woolworth 
Co.,  died  in  New  York  City;  and  on  October  16,  1940, 
Fred  M.  Kirby,  one  of  the  founders,  died. 

60.  January  1,  1941. 

In  United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba 

there  were  .  2027  stores 

In  England  there  were .  768 

In  Germany  there  were .  82 

Total  .  2877  “ 

On  the  same  date  there  were  69,526  stockholders. 
Sales  for  the  year  1940  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Cuba  stores,  were  $335,474,819.22,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Corporation. 

*  Open  during  the  year, 
of  the  year. 

On  account  of  the  war,  possibly  some  were  closed  at  the  end 
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